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TH  E  Work  now  offered  to  the  Eng- 
lilh  reader  exhibits.,  a  complete 
view  of  the  antiquities,  nigomef^tuftoi^  : 
religious  ceremonies,  laws j^'iii'tsi'^d  lite- 
rature of  ancient  Greece,  at;the;6o'iod  of 
its  greateft  fplendour.  A  kh6wle9gp  \6f 
tKefe  h!as  hitherto  been  only  attainable 
by  a  laborious  perufal  of  writers  who 
have  been  little  folicitous  to  join  enter- 
tainment with  inftruftion.  The  Travels 
of  Anacharfis,  on  the  contrary,  are  fo 
written,  that  the  reader  may  frequently 
be  induced  to  imagine  he  is  perufing  a 
work  of  mere  amufement,  invention,  and 
Vol,  I.  b  fancy; 
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fancy ;  till  his  eye  -glances  to  the  bottom 
of  the  page,  when  he  perceives  there  is 
fcarr.ely  a'fentence,  and  not  a  iingle  faft 
or  circumflance,  but  is  fupported  by  the 
authority  of  fome  ancient  author.    The 
amazing  number  of  thefe  quotations  may, 
perhaps,  at  firft  figjit,  feem  to  have  been 
unneceflary,  and  to  have  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  parade  of  erudition,  than 
to  be  of  any  real  utility  :  but  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that,  at  the  fame  time  that 
they  mud  be  highly  acceptable  to  the 
, .  JHaj>,of-jeal-l§|uiiing,  by  enabling  him  to 
/^TCfcV-immed tritely  to  the  original  author, 
tHej?.  ar^/H^^^  ufefiil,  nay,  I  may 

fay;,:  a^£fl>]tel^  neceflary,  even  to  fuch 
riders* as  can  never  be  fuppofed  to  have 
any  intention  to  confult  the  authorities 
quoted ;  as  they  clearly  fhew  that  fuch  an 
idea,  or  fuch  a  circumftance,  is  not 
merely  a  decoration,  or  the  offspring  of 
the  fancy  of  the  author;  but  immediately 
taken  from  fome  ancient  writer,  and 
therefore  perfeftly  accordant  to  the  ge- 
neral fcope  and  plan  of  the  work. 

'     A  fura- 
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A  fummary  of  the  hiftory  of  Greece 
for  the  fame  period  is  likcwife  given,,  in 
which  the  fame  novelty  of  plan  is  cpn- 
liftently  preferved.  In  the  private  let- 
ters which  pafs  between  Anacharfis  and 
his  friends,  relative  to  the  deiigns  of 
Philip  of  Macedon,  and  the  progrefs  of 
that  ambitious  and  fubde  politician  in  his 
attempts,  which  ultimately  proved  but 
too  fuccefsful,  to  overturn  the  liberty  of 
Greece,  and  render  himfelf  its  fovereign, 
the  circumftances  are  felefted  with  great 
judgment  and  delicacy :  they  are  pre* 
cifely  fuch  as  may  be  fuppofed  to  have 
been  the  popular  topics  of  the  day 
among  the  giddy  multitude  of  Athdns  ; 
and  many  of  them  will  be  found  new 
even  to  fuch  perfons  as  are  already  tole- 
rably acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  that 
period;  This  is  iodeed  a  merit  which 
pervades  the  whole  work.  The  novelty 
of  the  plan  might  have  been  an  apology 
for  the  introdudion  of  common-place 
fafts  and  trite  anecdotes :  but  though  it 
was  impoffible,  confiftent  with  the  nature 
b  2  of 
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of  the  defign,  not  to  give  many  which 
muft  be  familiar  to  thofe  who  are  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  Grecian  hiftory  and 
antiquities ;  yet  it  is  certain  there  are  ftill 
very  many  which  will  be  found  new  by 
thofe  whofe  Knowledge  of  thefe  fubjeds 
deferves  not  to  be  termed  fuperficial. 

As  I  have  fpoken  of  the  novelty  of  the 
plan,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  mention 
what  has  already  been  faid  on  that  fub- 
jeft,  as  it  will  aflPord  an  opportunity  to 
introduce  the  account  which  the  Abbe 
-has  himfelf  given  of  the  origin  of  his  de- 
fign, and  which  may  be  confidered  as  a 
proper  fupplement  to  his  advertifement 
that  immediately  follows  this  preface. 

In  one  of  the  mod  refpeftable  of  the 
prefent  periodical  publications,  the  au- 
thor of  an  extjremely  judicious  critique 
on  the  original  of  this  work  had  hinted 
the  "  poffibility  that  the  learned  author 
•*  pf  Anacharfis  had  taken  the  hint  of  his 
*^  plan  from  the  fuppofed  but  excellent 
*'  Athenian  Letters*;  a  work  very 
"  little  known,  becaufe  never  (properly 

"  fpeak- 
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**  fpeaking)  publifhed.  It  confifts  of  the 
"  imaginary  correfpondence  of  a  fet  of 
"  Greek  gentlemen,  the  contemporaries 
"  of  Socrates,  Pericles,  and  Plato ;  but 
**  was  in  reality  the  aftual  correfpon- 
"  dence  of  a  fociety  of  ingenious  perfons, 
"  of  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge ;  who, 
"  in  this  aflumed  mode,  communicated 
"  to  each  other  the  refult  of  their  re- 
"  fearches  into  ancient  hiftory ;  and  pro- 
"  duced  the  beft  commentary  on  Thucy- 
"  cides  that  ever  was  written.  At  length, 
'*  the  number  of  their  letters  became  fo 
"  confiderable,  that,  to  prevent  the  trou- 
"  ble  of  trahfcribing  them  for  the  ufe  of 
"  the  fociety,  it  was  refolved  to  print 
"  about  a  dozen  copies ;  which  was  ac- 
"  cordingly  done  by  Bettenham,  in  four 
"  oftavo  volumes,  1741  */' 

The  Abbe  Barthelemi  having ^een  this 
in  France,  wrote  a  letter  in  confequence 
to  M.  Dutiens,  a  refpedable  foreign  gen- 
tleman refiding  in  London,  in  which  he 

*  Monthly  Review,  Appendix  to  Vol,  LXXXI. 

b  3  aflures 
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>  alTures  him  that  "  it  was  not  till  after  the 
*•  publication  of  his  work  that  he  heard 
**  of  the  Athenian  Letters;  and  that  chance 
"  alone  gave  him  the  idea  of  it,"  He 
adds,  ^^I  travelled  into  Italy  in  ty$s* 
"  the  appearance  of  this  beautiful  country 
"  made  me  regret  its  ancient  glory  j  and 
*•  I  was  continually  tranfporting  myfelf 
*•  to  that  period  of  the  revival  of  letters 
**  and  the  arts,  when  e^ch  city  fliould 
"  grow  proud  with  the  profperity  of  the 
"  former,  and  ornament  itfelf  with  the 
••produftions  of  the  latter;  when  the 
*•  Medici^  the  Urjinij  the  Farnefi,  the 
**  Houfe  of  Eft,  and  other  petty  fove- 
<*  reigns,  hitherto  divided  by  feparate  in- 
**  tcrefts,  (hould  emulate  each  other  in 
"  drawingto  their  courtsboth  amufement 
*•  and  talents.  Thefe  pleafing  vifions  fo 
**  often  prefenting  themfelves  to  my  ima- 
"  gination,  I  thought  it  might  be  pollible 
**  to  embody  them,  in  fuppofed  travels 
*•  through  Italy,  toward  the  reign  of 
*♦  Leo  X,  I  reflefted  for  Tome  time  on 
♦♦  this  proje6l  j    and  then  perceived  it 

*♦  would 
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^^  would  engage  me  in  enquiries  too  re- 
•*  mote  from  thofe  which  had  hitherto 
"occupied  my  attention.  Thehiftory 
•*  of  the  Greeks  juft  then  fuddenly  offer* 
*•  ing  to  my  view  a  rooreiextended,  and 
«'  Hill  more  dramatic  fcene,  I  eagerly 
*•  embraced  it;  and,  at  my  return  from 
**  Italy,  in  1757,  began  the  Travels  of 
"  Anacharjisr 

I  have  yet  to  fay  a  word  or  two  of 
the  tranflation.  I  have,  in  general,  been 
rather  folicitous  to  give  the  meaning  of 
theoriginal  faithfully  andaccurately,than 
to  be  minutely  nice  in  my  language  and 
ftyle*  At  the  fame  time,  I  have  not  been 
unmindful  of  endeavouring,  at  leafl,  to 
make  my  author  fpeak  good  £ngli(h,  and 
untainted,  as  much  as  may  be,  with  fo* 
reign  idiom ;  but  I  am  far  from  having 
fufficient  vanity  to  fuppofe  that  from  the 
latter  of  thefe  defe6ls  my  verfion  is  en- 
tirely free.  The  difficulty  of  tranflation 
is  beft  known  to  thofe  who  have  moft  fre- 
quendy  attempted  to  render  what  has 
been  written  in  one  language  into  ano- 
b  4  ther ; 
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ther;  nor  to  thofe  who  have  feldom 
been  fo  employed  can  the  difficulties 
by  which  this  fpecies  of  compofition  is 
furrounded,  be  diftinftly  known.  Un- 
faithfulnefs  td  the  author  on  the  one 
hand,  and  corruption  of  idiom  on  the 
other,  are  the  Charybdis  and  Scyllaof 
tranflators.  Different  nations  not  only 
ufe  different  words  and  expreflions  to 
fignify  the  fame  thing,  but  have  different 
modes  of  thinking  on  the  fame  fubjeft. 
The  ardour  and  vivacity  of  our  fanguine 
neighbours  frequently  appear  unnatural, 
and  even  ridiculous,  to  our  more  phleg- 
matic countrymen.  Metaphors  autho- 
rized by  cuflom,the  great  arbiter  in  every 
queflion  of  this  kind,  may  appear  proper, 
and  even  degant,  in  one  language ;,  when 
in  another,  to  which  they  are  a  novelty, 
they  would  be  efleemedharlh,  forced,  and 
inadmifflble ;  and  great  is  the  perplexity 
frequently  occafioned  to  the  tranflator  by 
fuch  figures :  if  he  admits  the  metaphor, 
he  offends  by  rifking  an  expreflion  unu- 
fual,  harfh,  and  in  fome  fenfe  chargeable 

with 
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with  foreign  idiom ;  if  he  entirely  neg- 
ledb  ity  he  enfeebles  the  language ;  and 
if  he  fubflitutes  another,  more  agreeable 
to  the  genius  of  his  own  tongue,  it  may 
be  alleged  that  he  has  not  kept  fuffi* 
ciently  clofe  to  the  expreflion  of  his  au- 
thor. The  French  language  frequently 
indulges  in  fuch  figurative  exprelfions : 
the  fentimental  ardour  of  the  nation  con- 
tinually produces  a  ftyle  w^iich  to  an 
Englilh  reader  will  appear  to  border  on 
inflation  and  bombafL  There  is  certainly 
much  lefs  of  this  flyle  in  the  prefent 
work  than  in  many  others  in  that  lan- 
guage ;  becaufe  the  author,  having  form- 
ed his  tafte  on  the  correft  and  chafte 
models  of  antiquity,  has  given  lefs  into 
it :  but  ftill  the  genius  of  the  language 
will  occafionally  difplay  itfelf,  and  the 
tranflator  find  reafon  to  exclaim — 

Nobis  non  licet  efft  tarn  difertis. 

But,  without  purfuing  this  difcuflion 
farther,  I  fhall  proceed  to  what  is  of  more 
importance  to  the  reader  who  feeks  for 

infbr- 
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information — the  care  that  has  been  taken 
to  prefeht  him  with  a  faithful  and  accurate 
veriion.  The  tranilator,  though  he  has 
beflowed  the  utmofl  attention  to  per- 
form properly  this  part  of  his  taflc,  does 
tiot  mean  arrogantly,  to  affirm  that  he 
has  committed  no  miftakes*  If  fuch 
ihould  be  difcovered,  let  the  wide  field 
which  the  wotk  embraces  be  taken  into 
confideration ;  it  includes  almofl  every 
art,  and  the  whole  circle  of  ancient  lite- 
rature :  to  aflert  that  no  error  has  been 
committed  in  the  expreffion^.or  the  pro* 
per  technical  terms  relative  to  thefc,  could 
only  difplay  the  prefumptuous  conceit  of 
Ignorance. 

As  cuftom  has  bellowed  on  languages 
different  metaphors,  fo  alfo  has  it  fur- 
nifhcd  fome  with  terms  more  appofite 
than  others  perhaps  polfefs.  The  French 
expreffion  place  pubLique^  ufed  to  fignify 
the  place  which  was  at  once  the  market 
and  that  in  which  the  people  met  to  con- 
verfe,  and  aflfembled  to  deliberate  on 
public  affairs,  appears  to  me  preferable 
6  to 
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to  the  ttxm  forum^  by  which  I  have  ren- 
dered it,  and  which  has  been  adopted 
from  the  Romans,  who  employed  it  tb 
exprefs  the  fame  kind  of  place ;  but  it 
feems  fcarccly  applied  with  propriety 
when  we  are  fpeaking  of  a  Grecian  city. 
The  word  tribune^  likewife^  which  the 
French  employ  to  fignify  the  pulpit  or 
gallery  from  which  the  orators  addrefled 
the  people,  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  word 
rojirumj  which  I  have  ufed  to  avoid  cir- 
cumlocution. This,  like  the  former,  is 
of  Latm  origin:  the  Romans  indeed 
always  ufed  it  in  the  plural  (roJira)\  and 
I  fliould  have  writtenit  fo,had  I  fpokenof 
that  which  ftood  in  the  Roman  forum : ' 
but  it  is  more  familiar  than  the  word 
Juggejlum^  which  indeed  might  have  been 
more  proper,  and  is  to  be  found  in  our 
Englifhdidionaries,  where  the  latter isnot. 
The  French  meafures  in  the  work  and 
in  the  tables,  I  have  carefully. reduced 
to  Englilh.  The  leagues  I  have  given 
as  they  ftood,  becaufe  the .  difierence 
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between  them  and  a  meafure  of  three 
Englifh  miles,  is  too  little  to  deferve  no- 
tice. But  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
mention  here,  that  the  league  of  2500 
toifes,  ufed  by  M-  Barthelemi  in  this 
work,  is  longer  than  three  Englilh  ftatute 
miles  by  48  yards,  2  feet,  3  inches. 
Where  an  odd  number  of  toifes  has  been 
added  to  the  leagues,  I  have  generally 
reduced  them  to  the  half,  quarter,  or 
fome  fraftion  of  the  league ;  •but  if  more 
accuracy  fliould  be  required,  it  may  aU 
ways  be  obtained  by  referring  to  the  ta- 
bles at  the  end  of  the  work,  for  the  value 
of  the  ftadia,  &c.  in  French  and  Englifli 
meafures.  Some  of  the  reduflions  into 
Englifh  yards,  feet,  &c.  in  the  firft  vo- 
lumes, differ  a  litde  from  thofe  given  in 
the  tables ;  becaufe  I  then  ufed  the  pro- 
portion given  by  Mr-  Graham,  in  vol. 
xlii.  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions, 
according  to  which  the  French  foot  is 
to  the  Englilh  as  1 14  to  107,  or  equal  to 
12,785  inches  Englifh:  but  in  reducing 

the 
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the  tables,  I  have  made  ufe  of  a  later 
and  more  correfl:  proportion,  given  in 
the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  vol.  Iviii. 
page  325,  by  the  prefent  Aftronomer 
Royal,  Dr.  Mafkelyne ;  who,  on  occa« 
fion  of  the  menfuration  of  a  degree  of 
latitude  in  NOTth  America,  applied  to 
that  excellent  aftronomer  M.  de  la  Lande, 
who  fent  him  from  Paris  two  toifes  ex- 
aftly  adjufted  to  the  ftandard  of  thofe 
made  ufe  of  by  Meffrs.  de  la  Condamine 
and  Bouguer  in  jthe  meafure  of  a  degree 
of  latitude  in  Peru;  from  the  mean 
length  of  which  it  appeared  that  the 
French  toife  contains  76,7344  Englifli 
inches.  The  French  weights  I  have  coni- 
puted  from  the  proportion  of  the  French 
and  Englilh  grains,  as  given  by  M.  Bar- 
thelemi  himfelf. 

In  the  quarto  volume,  the  maps  alone 
may  be  confidered  as  a  new  and  valu- 
able work.  The  introdu6lory  obfer- 
vati(Mis  by  which  they  are  accompanied, 
prove  the  labour  and  care  that  the  com- 
piler of  them,  M.  Barbie  du  Bocage,  has 

ufed 
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ufed  to  render  them  more  accurate  than 
any  thing  of  the  kind  that  has  hitherto 
appeared.  The  tranflator  has  endea- 
voured to  beilow  equal  care  to  give  the 
names  of  places  correctly,  as  they  are 
found  in  ancient  authors.  There  is 
fcarcely  a  fingle  town,  the  name  of  which 
has  not  been  fought  for  and  examined  in 
Strabo.  Paufanias,  orPlioy.  A  very  few 
flips  of  the  engraver,  of  no  real  confe- 
quence,  in  fome  of  the  firft  impreflicHis, 
it  is  hoped  are  the  only  inaccuracies 
which  will  be  found  in  this  part  of  the 
work. 

I  (hall  here  conclude  my  addrefs  to 
the  reader  smd  the  critic,  and  fubmit  to 
the  attention  of  the  one  and  the  candour 
of  the  other,  a  work,  which,  unlefs  I  am 
miitaken,  is  equal  to  any  that  France  hs^ 
for  many  years  paft  produced,  and  the 
excellences  of  which  may  perhaps  make 
the  defe6ls  of  the  tranflatipn  pafs  un- 
noticed. 


A  D  V  E  R- 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

BY 

THE     AUTHOR. 


I  Imagine  a  Scythian,  named  Anachar- 
fis,  to  arrive  in  Greece,  fome  years 
before  the  birth  of  Alexander;  and  that 
from  Athens,  the  ufual  place  of  his 
refidence,  he  makes  feveral  excurlions 
into  the  neighbouring  provinces;  every 
where  obferving  the  manners  and  cuftoms 
of  the  inhabitants,  being  prefent  at  their 
feftivals,  and  ftudying  the  nature  of  their 
governments;  fometimes  dedicating  bis 
leifure  to  enquiries  relative  to  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  human  mind,  and  fometimes 
converfing  with  the  great  men  who 
flouriflied   at   that   time;  with  Epami- 

nondas. 
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nondas,  Phoclon,  Xenophon,  Plato,  Arif* 
totle^  Demofthenes,  &c.  As  foon  as  he 
has  feen  Greece  enflaved  by  Philip,  the 
father  of  Alexander,  he  returns  into  Scy- 
thia,  where  he  puts  in  order  an  account 
of  his  travels ;  and,  to  prevent  any  inter- 
ruption in  his  narrative,  relates  in  an 
introdudion  the  memorable  events  which 
had  pafled  in  Greece  before  he  left 
Scythia. 

The  aera  I  have  chofen,  which  is  one 
of  the  moft  interefting  that  the  hiftory  of 
nations  prefents,  may  be  confidered  in 
two  points  of  view.  With  refpefl:  to 
literature  and  the  arts,  it  connefts  the  age 
of  Pericles  with  that  of  Alexander.  My 
Scythian  has  cdnverfed  with  a  number 
of  Athenians,  who  had  been  intimately 
acquainted  with  Sophocles,  Euripides, 
Ariftophanes,  Thucydides,  Socrates, 
Zeuxis,  and ,  Parrhafius.  I  have  men- 
tioned fome  of  the  celebrated  writers 
who  were  known  to  him.  He  has  feen 
the  mafterly  produftions  of  Praxiteles, 
Euphranor,  and  Paraphilus,  make  their 

appearance. 
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eippearance,  as  alfo  the  firfl:  eflays  qjF 
Apelles  and  Protogenes ;  and  in  cme  of* 
the  lattei"  years  of  his  ftay  in  Greece 
Epicurus  and  Menander  were  bom. 

Under  the  fecond  point  of  view,  this 
epocha  iS;  not  lefs  remarkable.  Ana- 
charfis  was  a  witnefs  to  the  revoliition 
which  changed  the  face  of  Greece,  and 
which,  fome  time  after,  deftroyed  the 
empite  of  the  Per fians.  On  his  arrival^ 
be  foupd  the  yopth  Philip  with  Epami- 
nonda$:  be  afterwards  beheld  him  afcend 
the  throne  of  Macedon ;  difplay,  in  hi? 
contefts  with  the  Greeks,  during  two  and 
twenty  years,  all  the  refources  of  his 
genius;  and,  at  length,  compel  thofe 
haughty  republicans  to  fubmit  to  his 
power. 

I  have  chofen  to  write  a  narrative  of 
travels  rather  than  a  hiftory,  becaufe  in 
fuch  a  narrative  all  is  fcenery  and  a6lion ; 
and  becaufe  circumftantial  details  may 
be  entered  into  which  are  not  permitted 
to  the  hiftorian.  Thefe  details.  When 
they    have    relation    to    manners    and 

Vol.  L  g  cuftoms. 
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cuftoms,  are  often  only  indicated  by  an* 
cient  authors,  and  have  often  given  occsi* 
fion  to  different  opinions  among  modern 
critics.  I  have  examined  and  difcufled 
them  all  before  I  have  made  ufe  of  them ; 
I  have  even,  on  a  revifal,  fupprefled  a 
great  part  of  them,  and  ought  perhaps  to 
have  fupprefled  flill  more* 

I  began  this  work  in  the  year  1757, 
and,  fince  that  time,  have  never  inter* 
mitted  my  labours  to  complete  it  ♦.  I 
fhould  not  have  undertaken  it  if,  lefs 
captivated  by  the  beauty  of  the  fubjeft^ 
I  had  confulted  my  abilities  more  than 
my  courage. 

The  table  which  follows  this  advertife^ 
ment,  will  (hew  the  chronological  order 
which  I  have  obferved. 

*  This  was  written  abput  t)ie  latter  eii4  of  17881  when  thp 
original  was  publiihed. 
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0  F     THE 


TRAVEI^S    OF    ANACHARSJS. 


CBcf.Chrift, 
HAP.  h  Anacharfis  departs  from  Scythiay 

in  April  of  the  Tear  353 
Chap.  VI.  After  having  made  fomc  &zj  at  By- 
zantittin>  Leibo8»  and  Thebes^  he  arrives  at 
Athens,  March  13,  362 

Chap.  IX.  He  goes  to  Coriathy  and  returns  to 

Athens,  April  i  of  the  fame  year 

Chap.  XII.   &c.   He   defcribes   the    city   of 
Athens,  and  gives  the  refult  of  his  enquiries 
relative  to  the  govemmel^  manners,  and  reli- 
gion of  tIDi  Athenians  -  fame  year 
Ch^p.  XSlli  He  fets  out  for  Phods,             April,  361 
(SkAP.  XXni.  &Ct  He  returns  to  Athens,  and, 
after  having  related  feveral  events  that  had 
pafled  from  the  year  361  to  the  year  357,  he 
treats  of  feveral  particulars  relative  to  the 
cuilohis  of  the^  Athenians,  the  hiftory  of  the 
fciences,  &c« 
Chap.  XXXIV.  &c.  He  departs  for  Boeotia,  and 
the  northern  provinces  of  Greece  3^ 
S                                 Chap, 
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•  *  Bet*  CiRiH  " 

Ghap.  XXXVIL  He  pafles  the  winter  between 

357  and  356  at  Athens,  whentre  he  proceeds 

to  tjie  fouth^rn  priyinces  of  Greccej        March,  ^5^ 

Chapj  XXXVIII;  He  is  prefent  at  the  Cele- 
bration of  the  Olympic  games^  J^Yi  i^^^  ycat 

Chap.  LIV.  &c.  He  returns  to  Athens,  where 
.he  continues  his  ufual  refearches 

Chap.  LX.  He  relates  the  remarkable  events 
that  happened  in  Greece  and  Sicily,  from  the 
year  357  to  the  year  354" 

Chap*  LXI.  He  fets  out  for  Egypt  and  Perfia  354 

Duriifg  hte  absence,  whith  continues  eleven 
years,  he  receives  feveral  letters  from  Athens^ 
which  bring  him  information  relative  tp  th^ 
affairs  of  Greece,  th^  ent^pjrigcs  of  ttijlip, 
iuid  various  interefting  fa£tsi 

Chap.  J^Sfl.  On  his  return  from  Peirlia,  he 
finds,  at  Mitylene,  Ariftotle,  who  communi- 
cates tp  him  his  Treatife  on  Governmei\^  of 
which  Anacliarfis  n^kes  an  abridgment    .  343 

Chap.  LXUI.  &c.  He  retu^  to  Athens,  wlnere 

•    he  employs  himfelf  in  his  ufual  fcf^grches    fame  y^af 

Chap.  LXXII.  Sec.  He  mgkes  a  voyage  to  the 
coaft  of  AGa,  and  f(;veral  of  the  |il^p4s.of  (he 
^gean  fea  342 

Chap.  LXXVI.  He  is  prefent  at  the  ceUbr^t}t>n 

of  the  feiUvals  of  I>elos  ^i 

Chap.  LXXX.  He  returns  to  Athens,  and  co|^ 
tinues  his  enquiries. 

Chap*  LXXXII.  After  the  batdc  of  Ghacronca, 
ht  returns  to  Scythia  33^ 

tRAVELS 
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lNTRi3DUCTION* 

IF  we  may  credit  ancient  tfaditiops,  the 
firft  inhabitants  of  Greece  had  no  other 
dwellings  than  profound  caverns,  which 
they  only  quitted  to  difpute  with  the  beafts 
9f  the  field  their  coarfe  and  frequently  nox- 
ious aliments**  United  at  length  under 
daring  chiefs,  they  found  their  knowledge, 
their  wants,  and  their  misfortunes  increafe* 
A  fenfe  of  their  weaknefs  had  rendered  them 
wretched,  they  became  really  fo  from  the 

•  Plat,  in  Prot.  ro\*u  p.  322.  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  i,  p«  8.  21. 
Pauf.  lib.  8)  c.  i,  p.  599.  Macrob.  in  Somn.  Scip*  Ub.  2, 
ch.  lo. 

Vol.  I.  B 
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perception  of  their  powers.  War  cora-^ 
mencedj  violent  paffions  were  enkindled  j 
and  terrible  yras  the  deftruftion  which  ea- 
fued.  Torrents  of  blood  were  poured  forth 
to  fecure  the  poffeflion  of  a  country.  The  vic- 
tors devoured  the  vanquilhed ;  death  hung 
over  every  head,  and  vengeance  filled  every 
heart  \ 

But  whether  it  be  that  man  at  length 
wearies  of  his  ferocity,  or  that  the  climate  of 
Greece,  fooner  or  later,  foftens  the  charac- 
ter of  its  inhabitants,  various  hc^des  of  fa- 
vages  received  with  open  arms  the  legiflators 
who  laboured  to  civilize  them .  Thefe  legif- 
lators were  Egyptians,  who  had  lately  arrived 
on  the  coafts  of  Argolis.  Repairing  thither 
in  fearch  of  an  afylum,  they  founded  an  em- 
pire ^ ;  and  it  was  doubtlefs  a  beautiful  and 
interefling  fcene  to  behold  favage  and  barba- 
rous tribes  approach,  with  trenibling,  the  fo- 
reign colony }  admire  their  peaceful  labours ; 

^  Euripid.  in  Sifyph.  Fragm.  p.  492.  Mofch.  ap.  Stob^ 
Ed.  Phyf,  lib.  i,  p.  18..  Athen,  fib.  14,  p.  660.  Scxt. 
Empir.  adv.  Rhet.  lib.  2,  p.  295.  Cicen  de  Invent.  1.  z*  ch.  2, 
t.  i.  p.  24.  Id.  Oral,  pro  Sext.  ch.  42,  t.  vi.  p.  jS*  HoraU 
Sat.  lib.  i»  iat.  5,  v.  99. 

^  Caft.  apud  Eufcb.  Chron*  lib.  i,  p.  li.  SynceL  p.  64. 
124. 
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fell  their  forefb,  as  ancient  as  the  world  j 
difcover,  under  their  very  feet,  a  foil  before 
unknown,  and  render  it  produdlive  ;  fpread 
themfelves,  with  their  flocks, over  the  plains; 
and  ultimately  pafs  their  tranquil  and  blifsful 
days  in  that  peace  and  ferenity  which  have 
bellowed  on  thofe  remote  periods  the  name 

of  the  GOLD£N  AGE4 

This  revolution  commenced  under  Ina« 
chus"^^  who  brought  into  Greece  the  firft 
Egyptian  colony  %  and  continued  under  hig 
fon  Phoroneus  ^  In  a  fhort  fpace  of  time^ 
the  face  of  Argolis^  Arcadia,  and  the  adjacent 
countries,  was  entirely  changed  ^* 

About  three  centuries  after,  Cecrop^,  Cad- 
mus, and  Danaua  arrived  '^i  the  firfl:  in  At^ 
tica^  the  fecond  in  Boeotia,  and  the  third  ia 
Argolii9.  With  them  they  brought  new 
coloiues  of  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians.  In^ 
duftry  and  the  arts  now  pafled  the  bounda^ 

^  In  1970  before  Chriil. 
«  Frerfctj  Def*  dc  la  Chronol.  p.  27  j, 
^  PauTan.  lib.  2|  ehap.  i  c,  p.  145.    Clem.  Alexand.  Co* 
kort.  ad  Gent*  pt  84.    Tatian.  Orat.  ad  Gnec,  p^  131. 
8  Padan.  lib.  8,*^.  6oi* 
^  Cccrop9»  ia  1 657  before  J.  C.  Cadmusi  in  1594.  Danau^ 

Ba. 
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rics  of  the  Peloponnefu8 ;  and  their  prcv 
grefs,  if  wemay  fofpeak,  added  new  races 
of  men  to  the  human  fpecies, 

Neverthelefs,  a  part  oif  the  favages  had  re- 
tired into  the  mountains,  or  towards  the 
northern  regions -of  Greece.  They  attacked 
thefe  riling  focidies ;  which,  oppofing  va- 
lour to  ferocity,  brought  them  to  recfeive^  and 
render  obedience  to,  their  laws;  or  compelled 
them  to  fly  to  other  climates^  in  fearch  of  a 
Wretched  and  fatal  independence* 

The  reign  of  Phoroneus  is  the  moft  an- 
cient epocha  of  the  hiftory  of  the  Greeks  \ 
as  that  of  Cecrops  is  of  the  hiftory  of  the 
Athenians.  Since  the  reign  of  this  latter 
prince,  there  is  a  fpace  of  twelve  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  which  may  be  divided  into 
two  intervals  j  the  one  extending  to  the  firft 
Olympiad ;  the  other  terminating  with  the 
taking  of  Athens,  by  the  Lacedsemonians*'. 
I  fhall  now  proceed  to  relate  the  principal 
events  that  have  occurred  in  both  thefe  pe* 

>  Plat,  in  Tim.  torn.  iii.  p.  22.     Clem.  Alex.  U  i.  p.  38«» 
Plin.  lib.  ly  cap.  $6y  torn.  i.  p^  475* 

^  Cecrops,  in  1 65  7.    Erft  Olympiad,  in  776.    Taking  of 
|Atliea8,ia404.. 
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nodSf  chiefly  beftowing  my  attention  on 
thofe  which  refpe£t  the  Athenians ;  and  I 
think  it  proper  here  to  apprize  the  reader, 
that,  under  the  former,  the  hiftorical  fads 
and  fidions  of  fable,  equally  neceflary  to  be 
known  in  order  to  underftand  the  religion, 
the  cuftoms,  and  monuments  of  Greece,  will 
be  indifcriminately  blended  in  my  narrative, 
as  they  now  ai*e  in  all  our  ancient  traditions^ 
Perhaps  too  my  ftyle  may  be  found  tindtur* 
ed  with  that  of  the  authors  I  have  confUlted^ 
When  we  wander  in  the  land  of  fidion,  it 
is  difficult  not  occafionally  to  borrow  its  lan- 
guage. 


FIRST     PART. 

THE  colony  of  Cecrops  derived  its  ori- 
gin from  the  city  of  Sai's  in  Egypt  \ 
The  adventurers  who  compofed  it  had  quit- 
ted the  happy  banks  of  the  Nile,  to  withdraw 

themfelves  from  the  tyranny  of  an  inexora- 

I 

>  Plat,  in  Tim.  t.  lii.  p.  21.    Thebpomp.  ap.  Eufeb.  Pnc» 
par.  S^ang.  lib.  10,  No.  lo*    Diod.  Sic.  lib.  ly  p«  2/^^ 
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ble  conqueror  j  and,  after  a  tedious  voyage, 
reached  the  fhores  of  Attica,  at  all  times  in-> 
habited  by  a  people  whom  th^  fierce  nations 
of  Greece  had  difd^uned  to  bring  under  the 
yoke.  Their  fterile  fields  offered  no  plun- 
der, nor  could  their  weaknefs'  infpire  any 
dread  ".  Habituated  to  the  enjoyments  of 
peace,  free  without  knowing  the  value  of 
independence,  rude  rather  than  barbarous, 
they  muil  have  united  themfelves  without 
diflficfllty  to  fbrangers  inflru£i;ed  by  misfor- 
tune. In  a  fhort  time  the  Egyptians  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Attica  formed  but  one  people: 
but  the  former  aflfumed  oyer  the  latter  thaf 
^^cendancy,  which  fooner  or  later  invariably 
attends  fuperiority  of  knowledge ;  and  Ce-? 
crops,  placed  at  thp  head  of  thp  united  peo- 
ple, conceived  the  poble  defign  of  beflowing 
happinefs  on  his  adopted  country. 

The  ancient  poljeflbrs  of  thefe  lands  yearly 
faw  a  regular  fucccffion  of  the  wild  fruits  of 
the  oak,  and  relied  on  nature  for  a  repro- 
duction which  fecured  their  annual  fubfifl- 
icnce.    Cecrops  prefented  them  with  a  milder 

*  Thucydid.  lib.  I,  cap,  2,  Ifocr.  Pancgyr.  t.  i;  p.  ijc^ 
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Butriment,  and  taught  them  to  perpetuate 
it.  Various  fpecies  of  grain  were  entrufted 
to  the  earth  ".  The  olive  was  brought  from 
Egypt  into  Attica  ^  Trees  hitherto  unknowu 
extended  their  branches  laden  with  fruit  over 
rich  harvefts.  The  inhabitant  of  Attica,  led 
by  the  example  of  the  Egyptians,  expert  in 
agriculture,  redoubled  his  efforts,  and  inured 
himfelf  to  fatigue ;  but  he  was  not  yet  ftimu- 
lated  by  hopes  fufficiently  powerful  to  miti- 
gate his  pains,  and  animate  him  in  his  la- 
bours. 

Marriage  was  fubjeded  to  laws^;  and 
thefe  regulations,  the  fources  of  a  jiew  or* 
der  of  virtues  and  enjoyments,  fuiEciently 
evinced  the  advantages  of  decency,  the 
attradlions  of  modefty  and  the  defire  of 
pleafing;  the  happinefs  of  loving,  and  the 
neceffity  of  conftancy  in  love.  The  father 
heard  the  fecret  voice  of  nature  in  the  re- 
cefles  of  his  heart ;  he  heard  it  in  the  heart 

n  Schol.  Tzetz,  adHcfiod.  Oper.  v.  32.  Cic.  de  Leg.  lib,  a, 
«ap.  zgy  t.iiu  p.  1 58,     . 

^  Syncell.  p.  153. 

P  Juftin.  lib.  2,  cap.  6.  Athen.  lib.  13,  p.  555.  Suid.  in 
Promct.  Nonn.  Dionyf.  1.  41,  v.  386.  Schol.  Ariftoj)h.  ia 
Hut.  y.  773. 
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pf  his  fpoufe  and  of  his  children..  He  fur-* 
prifed  himfelf  fhedding  tears,  no  longer 
wrung  from  him  by  fu&ring ;  and  learnt  to 
efteem  himfelf  by  the  exertioa  of  fenfilrilityt 
T'amilies  foon  became  cpnneded  by  alliances 
or  mutual  wants,  and  ties  innumerable  united 
every  member  of  fociety.  The  benefits  they 
enjoyed  were  no  longer  confined  to  them-* 
felvesj  nor  the  fufierings  from  which  they 
were  exempted  foreign  to  their  feelings. 

Other  motives  facilitated  the  prafkicc  of 
moral  and  religious  duties.  The  firft  Greeks 
offered  their  homage  to  gods  whofe  names 
they  knew  not ;  and  who,  too  far  removed 
from  mortals,  and  referving  all  their  power 
to  regulate  the  progrefS  of  the  univerfe,  only 
made  known  fome  few  of  their  fUpTeme  com- 
mandsj  oh  rare  occafions,  in  the  little  diftri<a 
of  Dodona  in  Epirus**.  The  foreign  colo- 
nies beftowed  on  tbefe  deities  the  names 
they  were  knbwn  by  in  Egypt,  in  Lybia  % 
and  Phoenicia;  attributing  to  each  of  them  a 
limited  empire,  and  peculiar  fun£tions :  the 

city  of  Argos  was  particularly  confecrated  to 

* II I    I   I  "p    -      ■■    ■  ■-     I     ■■  ■  ■  I        -I.    '.        

a  Hcrodot,  lib.  2,  cap.  5a.      '    *^  Id.  lib.  a,  cap.  50. 
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Juno  * ;  that  of  Athens  to  Minerva ' ;  that 
of  Thebes  to  Bacchus  ^  By  this  lli^t  ad- 
dition to  the  religious  worfhip  of  the  coua^ 
txjj  the  gods  feemed  to  become  more  im-* 
mediately  conneded  with  Greece,  and  to 
fliare  its  provinces  among  them.  The  peos- 
ple  believed  them  more  acceffible,  by  JuppO'^ 
iing  them  lefs  powerful,  and  lefs  occupied. 
They  found  the  gods  prefent  with  them  on 
every  fide;  and,  certain  henceforward  of  fa- 
curing  their  attention,  they  conceived  a  more 
elevated  idea  of  human  nature. 

Cecrops  multiplied  the  objeQs  of  puWic  ve* 
neration*  He  invoked  the  fovereign  of  the 
gods  under  the  title  of  the  Moft  High  ^.  He 
ercded  numerous  temples  and  altars ;  but 
prohibited  the  fhedding  of  the  blood  of  vic- 
tims, whether  to  preferve  the  animals  def- 
tined  to  agriculture,  or  to  infpire  his  fubjedte 
with  horror  for  a  barbarous  fcene  exhibited 

•  Hygin,  Fab.  143.     Lad*  ad  Stat.  Thcb,  1.  i,  t.  541  j 
I.  4,  V.  589- 

«  ApoDdd.  lib.  3,  p.  237.     SynccU,  p.  153.     . 

»  ^erodot.  lib.  2,  cap.  49.     Freret,  Dcf.  dc  la  Chrono* 
logie,  p.  319. 

^  Meurf.  de  Reg.  Athen.  b*b.  i,  cap.  9. 
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in  Arcadia  *.  A  man,  a  king,  the  ferocious 
Lycaon,  had  recently  facrificedan  infant  to 
-thofe  gods,  whom  we  cannot  but  offend 
when,  we  violate  the  didatcs  of  nature.  The 
homage  offered  them  by  Cecrops  was  more 
worthy  of  their  benignity :  his  lofferings  were 
ears  of  com  or  grain,  the  firil  fruits  of  the 
harvefts  with  which  they  enriched  Attica  j 
and  cakes,  the  tribute  of  that  induftry,  the 
value  of  which  his  fubjeds  now  began  to 
know. 

In  all  the  inflitutions  of  Cecrops,  wifdoni 
and  humanity  fhone  confpicuous.  The  end 
of  foQie  was  to  procure  his  fubjeds  a  tran« 
quil .  life,  and  to  enfure  to  them  honour  and 
veneration,  even  beyond  the  grave.  He  or- 
dained that  they  (hould  depofit  their  mortal 
remains  in  the  bofom  of  the  common  mother 
of  all  mankind,  and  that  the  earth  that  cover- 
ed them  fhould  immediately  be  fown,  that 
the  hufbandman  might  not  be  deprived  of 
any  portion  of  the  foily.  The  relations 
of  the  deceafed,  w^ith  their  heads  decorated 

'  Paufaniaa,  lib.  8,  cap.  2,  p.  6oo« 

y  Cic.xielx*g.  lib,  2,  cap.  25,  t.  iii.  p.  i  j8. 
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with  a  crown,  gave  a  funeral  repaft ;  at  which, 
without  liftening  to  the  voice  of  flattery  or 
fnendfhip,  the  mcmbrjr  of  the  virtuous  man 
was  honoured,  and  a  ftigma  fixed  upon  the 
wicked*  By  this  inftrudkive  cuftom  the 
people  were  taught,  that  the  man  who 
afpired  to  preferve,  after  his  death,  a  fe- 
cond  life  in  the  public  efteem,  mud  at  leaft 
wifli  to  leave  a  reputation  for  which  his  chil- 
dren might  have  no  caufe  to  blufh. 

The  fame  wifdom  may  be  obferved  in  the 
inftitution  of  a  tribunal  which  appears  to 
have  been  ereded  towards  the  latter  years  of 
the  reign  of  this  prince,  or  at  the  beginning 
of  that  of  his  fucceflbr  * ;  I  mean  the  fenate 
of  Areopagus,  which  from  its  firft  e{labli(h« 
ment  never  pronounced  a  judgment  that 
gave  juft  occafion  for  complaint  %  and  more 
than  any  thing  contributed  to  give  the  firft 
ideas  of  juftice  to  the  Greeks  \ 

Had  Cecrops  been  the  author  of  thefc 
memorable  inftitutions,  and  of  various  others 
which  he  employed  to  inftrud  and  civilize 

*  Mannor.  Oxon.  q>och.  3,  p.  348. 

«  Demoftb.  in  Ariftoc.  p.  735. 

>  ^lian.  Var.  Hid.  Kb.  3,  cap*  38. 
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the  Athenians,  he  would  have  been  the  firil 
of  legiflatorsi  and  the  greateft  of  mortals; 
but  they  were  the  work  of  a  whole  nation, 
attentive  to  bring  them  to  perfedion  for  a 
long  feries  of  ages.  They  were  brought  by 
him  from  Egypt ;  and  the  effed  they  produced 
was  fo  fpeedy,  that  Attica  was  foon  peopled 
by  twenty  thoufand  inhabitants  %  who  were 
divided  into  four  tribes  ^. 

So  rapid  a  progrefs  attraded  the  attention 
of  the  hordes  who  lived  only  by  rapine.  Pi- 
rates landed  on  the  coafts  of  Attica ;  while 
the  Boeotians  ravaged  the  frontiers  %  and 
fpread  terror  on  every  fide.  Cecrops  availed 
himfelf  of  thefe  inroads  to  induce  his  fubjeds 
to  colled  their  habitations^then  fcattered  over 
the  country,  and  to  fecure  them  by  a  wall 
againft  the  depredations  they  had  lately  fuf. 
fered.  The  foundations  of  Athens  were 
laid  upon  the  hill  where  the  citadel  is  ftill  to 

be  feen  ^.  Eleven  other  towns  were  prefently 

■     -     •■  —  '  —  --^ 

«  Philoc.  ap.  Schol.   Pind.  Olymp.od.  9,  v.  68, 
^  Stcph,  in  'Axr.  PoIL  lib.  8>  cap.  9^  feft*  199.     Euilath* 
iiiDioByf.T.423. 

«  Philoch.  apud  Strab.  lib.  9,  p.  397. 
f  Plin.  lib,  7,  cap.  56.  t.  i.  p.  413.    Euftath',  in  Dionyf, 
T.  423,     Ctymol.  Magn.  ia  Zttutf^ 
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built  in  different  places ;  and  the  inhabitants^ 
feized  with  confternatio^9  facrificed  what 
they  muft  have  held  moft  dear,  without  re« 
iuSance.  They  renounced  the  freedom  of 
the  rural  life  ^,  and  ihut  themfelves  up  with-* 
in  walls ;  which  they  would  have  confidered 
as  the  abode  of  flavery,  had  &ey  not  beeji 
compelled  to  have  recourfe  to  them  as  the 
afylum  of  ^veaknefs*  Protedled  by  their 
ramparts,  they  were  the  firft  of  the  Greeks 
to  IfSLj  down,  during  peace,  thofe  deflru(3:- 
ive  arms,  which  formerly  they  had  never 
quitted  ^ 

Cecrops  died  after  a  reign  of  fifty  years  K 
He  had  efpoufed  the  daughter  of  one  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  Atdca  ^,  by  whom 
he  had  a  fon,  whofe  death  he  lived  to  fee;  and 
three  daughters,  to  whom  the  Athenians 
afterwards  decreed  divine  honours  ^     His 

tomb  is  flill  preferved  in  the  temple  of  Mi- 

^i__i. .   It  -   -  '■    ■  II II    ■ .-      II    '1 ' — "^ 

s  Fhfloch.  apud  Strab.  lib.  9,  p.  397. 

^  Thucydidft  lib.  i,  cap.  6. 

*  Said,  in  JE^met. 

^  ApoUodor.  Ub.  3,  p.  239. 

^  Herod,  lib.  8»cap«  53.  Paufan.  lib.  i,  cap>  i8.  27*  £tf« 
aol.  in  Afjtf • 
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jiftrva"";  and  his  memory  perpetuated,  lit 
indelible  charaders,  in  the  conftellation  of 
Aquarius,  which  has  been  confecrated  to 
him". 

After  Cecrops,  reigned  fevcnteen  princes, 
during  the  fpace  of  about  five  hundred  and 
fixty-five  years,  the  laft  of  whom  wasCodrus- 

The  greateft  part  of  thefe  merit  not  the 
attention  of  pofterity;  and,  in  fad,what  mat- 
ters it  that  fome  of  them  were  deprived 
by  their  fucceflbrs  of  the  dignity  they  had 
ufurped,  and  that  the  names  of  others  have 
efcaped  by  chance  from  oblivion  ?  Let  us  feek, 
in  the  hiftory  of  their  reigns,  thofe  peculia- 
rities which  muft  have  had  an  influence  on 
the  charader  of  the  nation,  or  have  contri- 
buted to  its  happinefs. 

Under  the  reigns  of  Gecrops  and  of  hid 
fucceifor  Cranaus,  the  inhabitants  of  Attica 
enjoyed  an  almoft  continual  peace.  Accus- 
tomed to  the  fweets  and  obligations  of  focie- 
ty,  they  ftudied  their  duties  in  their  wants, 
and  formed  their  manners  from  example. 

•"  Antiocb.  ap.  Clem.  Alexand.  t.  u  p,  39. 
»  Hygin,  Poet.  Aftronom.  lib.  2,  cap.  29. 
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Their  knowledge,  increafed  by  fuch  intr- 
mate  conneciions,  was  ftill  more  improved' 
by  commerce  with  the  adjoining  nations. 
Some  years  after  Cecrops,  the  light  of  the' 
£aft  penetrated  into  Bceotia,  Cadmus,  at 
the  head  of  a  Phoenician  colony,  brought  * 
thither  the  moft  fublime  of  all  the  arts — that 
of  preferving,by  a  few  fimple  lines,  the  fugi- 
tive founds  offpeech,  and  die  moft  fubtle 
operations  of  the  mind  ®,  The  invention  of 
letters,  introduced  into  Attica,  was  there  foon 
after  employed  to  preferve  the  mfemory  of 
remarkable  events. 

We  cannot  pretend  to  fix  with  any  de- 
gree of  precifion  the  time  in  which  other 
arts  were  difcovered,  and  can  only  build  on 
traditions.  Under  the  reign  of  £richthonius» 
the  colony  of  Cecrops  accuftomed  horfes,^ 
already  docile  to  the  bit,  to  draw  wheel  car- 
riages P;    and  profited  by   the    labour  of 

bees,  which  ufeful  race  ot  infedls  they  care- 

f  ■■, 

^  Herodot.  lib.  5,  cap.  58.  Lucan.  lib,  3,  v«  220.  Bo« 
chart.  Geogr.  Sacr.  lib.  i,  cap.  2e. 

P  PHn.  lib.  7,  cap.  ^6^  t.  i.  p.  416.  -Slian,  Hift.  Var. 
Kb.  3,  cap.  38.  AriiHd.  in  Minerv.  Orat.  t.  i.  p.  aa».  VirgiJ. 
Gcorg.  lib.  39Y.  113. 
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fijlljr  preferved  on  mount  Hymettus  ^*  Un-* 
4er  Paodion,  they  made  new  progrefs  ia 
agriculture^^  but  a  long  drought  having 
deftroyed  the  hopes  of  the  hufbandman,  the 
h^ryefts  of  Egypt  fupplied  the  wants  of  the 
colony  %  which  thence  contracted  a^tafte  for 
ciQmmerce.  Erechtheusj  bis  fucceffor,  ren- 
dered bis  reign. illuftrious  by  ufeful  infiitu^ 
tions^ ;  and  the  Athenians  dedicated  a  tem- 
ple to  him  after  his  death  ^^  '  ' 

Thefe  fucceffiye.difcoyeries  redoubled  the 
a^iyityof  the  people;  and,  by  procuring 
them  abundance,  prepared  the  way  for  their 
corruption :  for,  no  fooner  did  they  perceive 
that  U^e  enjoyments  of  life  may  be  increafed^ 
by  calling  in  the  aid  of  art  to  nature,  than 
the  awakened  paffions  hurried  them  eagerly 
towards  this  new  image  of  happinefs*  Blind 
mutation,  that  powerful  motive  of  the  greater 

part. of  human  actions,  and  which  at  firft 

-i-.-. ,  ■ 

^  ColumelL  de  Re  Rirftic.  lib.  9,  cap.  2. 

'  Meurf.  de  Regib.  Athcn.  lib.  2,  cap.  2. 
'  *  Diodor.  Sic*  lib.  I9  p.  25. 

*  J)iod9r.  ibid*     Meurrms,  ibid.  cap.  7« 

»  Herod.^  lib.  8,  cap.  55,      Cic.  de  Nat.  Dcor.  lib.  Jt 
cap.  19,  t,  li.  p.  503.     Paufan^  lib.  I,  cap.  269  p.  62. 

had 
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had  only  excited  a  gentle  and  beneficent 
emulation,  foon  produced  the  love  of  dif-* 
tindions,  the  defire  of  preference^  jealoufy 
and  hatred.  The  principal  citizens^  a£ting 
on  thefe  various  fprings  at  their  pleafure^ 
filled  the  ftate  with  diflenfions,  and  diredt- 
td  their  ambitious  views  to  the  throne* 
Amphidyon  obliged  Cranaus  to  abdicate 
the  fovereignty,  and  was  himfelf  compelled 
to  furrender  his  crown  to  Erichthonius  \ 

In  proportion  as  the  kingdom  of  Athens 
acquired  ftrength,  thofe  of  Argos,  Arcadia, 
Lacedaemon,  Gorinth,  Sicyon,  Thebes,  Thef* 
faly,  and  Epirus,  were  feen  gradually  to  be* 
come  more  powerful,  and  in  various  revo- 
lutions ad  their  part  on  the  ftage  of  the 
world. 

In  the  mean  time,  ancient  barbarifm  again 
made  its  appearance,  in  contempt  of  laws  and 
manners  y.  Men  of  extraordinary  bodily 
ftrength  arofe  at  intervals,  who  infefted  the 
highways  to  attack  pafTengers^   and  cruer 

^  Paufan*  Iib»  i,  cap*  2,  p.  7. 
7  Flut.  IB  Thef.  u  i.  p.  3. 

Vol.  I.  C 
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princes  who  infli Aed  lingering  and  psunful  pu« 
nifhments  on  the  innocent*  But  nature,  which 
inceflantly  balances  evil  with  good,  to  deftroy 
thefe  fcourges^gave  birth  to  men  ftill  ftronger 
than  the  former,  no  lefs  powerful  than  the 
latter^  and  more  juft  than  either.  Thefe 
travelled  over  Greece,  and  freed  it  from  the 
violence  both  of  kings  and  individuals: 
they  appeared  to  the  Greeks  as  beings  of  a 
fuperior  order ;  and  that  infant  people^  no 
lefs  extravagant  in  their  gratitude  than  in 
their  fears,  rewarded  the  leaft  exploits  with 
fo  much  glory,  that  the  honour  of  protediing 
them  became  the  firft  ambition  of  noble 
minds. 

This  kind  of  heroifm,  unknown  to  fuc- 
tieeding  ages,  and  ftrange  to  other  nations, 
yet  the  beft  adapted  to  conciliate  the  motives 
of  pride  with  the  intereft  of  humanity,  fhone 
forth  in  every  part  of  Greece,  and  exercifed 
itfelf  in  a  thoufand  various  ways.  Did  fome 
ferocious  beaft,  ifluing  from  the  receffes  of 
the  woods,  fpread  terror  through  the  plains, 
the  hero  of  the  diftrid  held  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  tjiumph  Over  the  monfter,  in  view  of  a 
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people  who  ftillconfideredflrchgth  as  the  firflr 
of  qualities,  and  courage  as  the  fublinieft  vir-» 
tue.  Sovereigns  themfelves^  flattered  with 
annexing  w  their  titles  the  pre-eminence  of 
a  ment  held  in  the  higheft  eftimation  in  their 
age,  engaged  in  combats^  which,  by  giving 
proof  of  their  bravery,  feemed  tp  add  legiti- 
macy to  their  power.  But  prefently  they 
became  enamoured  of  the  dangers  they  had 
heretofore  contented  themfelves  with  not 
dreading.  They  went  to  court  them  at  a  diC* 
tance,  or  promoted  them  around  their  per- 
fons;  and  as  virtues  expofed  to  praifes  are  but 
too  liable  to  become  enfeebled,  their  bravery, 
degenerating  into  temerity, changed  its  objed): 
no  lefs  than  its  charadler*  Their  enterprifea 
were  no  longer  dire£ted  by  the  good  of  the 
people ;  every  thing  was  facrificed  to  violent 
paifions,  and  impunity  redoubled  their  licen-^ 
tioufnefs.  The  hand  which  had  lately  drag** 
ged  a  tyrant  from  his  throne,  defpoiled  ajufl 
prince  of  the  wealth  he  had  inherited  from 
his  fathers,  or  raviflied  from  him  a  queen  dif- 
tinguifhed  for  her  beauty.     The  hiftory  of 
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the  ancient  heroes  is  fuUi^d  by  thefe  difgracev 
ful  ftains. 

A  number  of  thefe  adventurous  chiefs, 
known  by  the  name  of  Argonauts'-^,  formed 
the  project  of  making  a  voyage  to  a  diflant 
country,  to  gain  pofleffionof  the  treafuresof 
JLetes,  king  6f  Colchis  ^  This  could  not 
be  effeded  but  by  traverfing  unknown  feas, 
and  perpetually  braving  new  dangers :  but 
having  already  fignalized  themfelves  indivi- 
dually by  fo  many  heroic  achievements, 
they  concluded,  and  were  juftified  by  the 
event,  that  by  forming  a  communion  of 
interefts  they  fhould  prove  invincible* 
Amongft  thefe  heroes,  we  find  Jafon,  wha 
feduced  and  carried  off  Medea,  the  daughter 
of  McUSj  but  loft,  during  his  abfence,  the 
throne  of  Theffaly,  to  which  his  birth  enti- 
tled him ;  Caftor  and  Pollux,  fons  of  Tynda-^ 
rus,  kingof  Sparta,  celebrated  for  their  valour, 
and  ftill  more  celebrated  for  a  fraternal  union 


*  Toward  the  year  1360  before  J.  C. 

»  Homer.  Odyff.  lib.  12,  v.  70.  Schol.  ibid.  Hcrodot* 
13).  4,  cap.  145.  .  Diodon  Sic.  1.  49  p.  245.  Apollod*  L  i, 
pr53.    ApoUoB.  Argon.  &c« 
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confecrated  by  altars;  Peleus,  king  of  Phthi- 
otis,  who  would  have  been  confidered  as  a 
great  man,  had  not  his  fon  Achilles  been  ftill 
greater  than  himfclf  j  the  poet  Orpheus,  who 
Shared thofe  labours healleviated  by  his  fongs; 
and,  laftly,  Hercules,  the  moft  illuftrious  of 
mortals,  and  firft  of  the  demi-gods  \ 
,  The  whole  earth  is  filled  with  the  renown 
of  the  name^  and  the  monuments  of  the  glory 
of  the  laft.  He  was  defcended  from  the  kinga 
of  Argos:  fable  indeed  tells  us  he  was  the 
fon  of  Jupiter  and  Alcmena,  wife  of  Amphi- 
tryon ;  that  the  Nemean  lion  ^^  the  bull  of 
Crete,  the  wild  boar  of  Erymanthus,  the  Ler-» 
asean  hydra,  and  monfters  ftill  more  fero- 
cious, fell  beneath  his  arm.  He  alfo  was 
the  conqueror  of  Bufiris,  king  of  Egypt,  who 
bafely  polluted  his  hands  with  the  blood  of 
firangers  j  Antaeus  of  Libya,  who  only  de- 
layed their  deaths  till  he  had  vanquifhed 
them  in  wreftling  ;  the  giants  of  Sicily,  the 
Centaurs  of  Theflaly,  and  all  the  robbers  of 
the  earth,  whofe  limits  he  drove  backward 

^  Diod.  lib.  4,  p.  223.    Apollon.  Argon,  lib.  i»  p.  494. 
t  ApoUocL  lib«  2j  p.  io9»  &c. 

C3 
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to  the  weft  ^^  as  Bacchus  had  fixed  them  to 
the  eaft  :  he  is  faid  likewife  to  have  opened 
mountains  to  unite  nations;  to  have  dug 
ftraits  to  intermingle  feas ;  to  have  triumphed 
over  hen,  and  to  have  given  vidory  to  the 
gods  in  their  combats  with  the  giants^ 

His  hiftory  Is  a  feries  of  prodigies,  or  ra- 
ther it  is  the  hiftory  of  all  thofe  who  have 
borne  the  fame  name,  and  undergone  the 
fame  labours  with  himfelf  ^  Tradition  ha^ 
ms^ified  their  exploits;  and  by  uniting 
them  in  one  map,  as  wiell  as  by  afcribing  to 
him  alone  all  the  great  enterprifes  the  au-- 
thors  of  which  are  unl^nown,  has  beftowed 
on  him  a  fplendour  that  feems  to  refled  luftre 
on  the  human  fpecies.  For  the  Hercules  men 
adored  is  a  phantom  of  greatnefs,  elevated 
between  earth  and  heaven,  as  it  were  to  fill 
up  the  interval.  The  real  Hercules  differed 
from  other  men  pnly  \>y  his  ftrength,  ai;d 
refembled  the  gods  of  the  Greeks  only  by 
his  iQfirmities :   the  good  and  evil  he  per<- 


»  Hat.  in  Phaed.  t.  i.  p.  109. 

•  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  3,  p.  208.    Cicero  de  Nat.  Dcon  Eb.  U 
cap.  i6y  t.  ii.  p.  500;    Tacit,  Ann.  lib.  2,  cap.  6q% 
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fermed  in  his  frequent  expeditions  obtained 
him  a  celebrity  during  his  life,  which  gave 
Greece  a  new  defender  in  the  perfon  of  The* 
&us. 

This  prince  was  the  fon  of  iEgeus,  king 
of  Athens,  and  of  ^thra,  daughter  of  the 
iage  Pittheus,  who  reigned  at  Troezene.  He 
was  educated  in  that  city,  where  the  fame  of 
tfaeilluftrious  deeds  of  Hercules  filled  him  witli 
emulation ;  he  liftened  to  the  recital  of  them 
with  an  ardour  the  more  anxious,  as  he  was 
united  to  that  hero  by  the  ties  of  confangui-i* 
nity  ;  and  his  impatient  foul  panted  to  over«r 
leap  the  barriers  by  which  he  was  confined  ^  • 
A  fpadous  field  now  opened  to  his  wiflies. 
Robbers  once  more  began  to  make  their 
appearance  j  and  monfters  again  ifTued  from 
their  forefts  i  for  Hercules  was  in  Lydia. 

T6  gratify  this  ardent  courage,  ^thra 
difcovers  to  her  fon  the  fecret  of  his  birth. 
She  condu£ts  hitn  to  an  enormous  rock, 
which  (be  commands  him  to  raife  ^ :  he  there 
finds  a  fword  and  pther  tokens  of  his  birth, 

<  y       ...        ^ 

^  Plut.  inThcf.t.  i.p.  3, 

5  flut.  ibid,  ct  Paufan.  lit>.  t,  cap.  27^ 
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by  which  he  was  ooe  day  to  be  recogaized 
by  his  father.  Furniihed  with  thefe,  he 
takes  the  road  of  Athens ;  in  vain  do  his 
mother  and  his  grandfather  perfuade  him  to 
go  thither  by  fea ;  the  counfils  of  prudence 
offend  him  no  lefs  than  the  fuggeftions  of 
timidity :  he  prefers  the  path  of  danger  and 
of  glory,  and  quickly  arrives  at  the  haunts  of 
Sinis^.'  It  was  the  pradice  of  this  cruel 
man  to  faflen  thofe  whom  he  had  overcomd 
to  the  branches  of  trees,  which  being  forci- 
bly bent  down,  fprang  up,  laden  with  the 
bleeding  limbs  of  the  unhappy  fufferers. 
Further  on,  Sciron  had  taken  poflefiion  of 
a  narrow  path  over  a  mountain^  whence  he 
precipitatjsd  travellers  into  the  fea.  Still 
further,  Procruftes  extended  them  on  a  bed, 
the  length  of  which  muft  be  the  exaA 
meafure  of  their  bodies,  which  he  ihortened 
or  lengthened  by  dreadful  torments  ^.  The- 
feus  attacked  thefe  bajbarous  robbers,  and 


<*  Plut.  in  Thcf.  t.  i.  p.  4.     Diodor.  Sic,  lib.  4,  p.  262. 
Apollod.  lib.  3,  p.  255. 

p  Plut.  ibid.  p.  5.    Diod.  lib.  4,  p.  26a,  ftc. 
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jmt  them  to  death  by  the  cruelties  they  had 
themfelves  invented. 

After  multiplied  confli£t8  and  fuccefles,  he 
surived  at  his  father*s  court,  at  that  time  diC- 
tradled  by  violent  difTeniions,  vrhich  threat-* 
ened  the  fovereign.  The  Pallantides^  a  pow- 
erful family  of  Athens  ^  faw  with  regret  the 
iceptre  in  the  hands  of  an  old  man,  who,  as 
they  alleged,  had  neither  the  right  nor 
the  power  to  wield  it :  with  their  contempt, 
they  openly  expreffed  their  hope  of  his  ap- 
proaching death,  and  their  defire  of  partici-- 
pating  in  his  fpoils.  The  prefence  of  The- 
feus  difconcerted  their  proje&s;  and  left 
i^geus,  by  adopting  this  ftranger.,  fhould 
find  an  avenger  and  legitimate  heir,  they 
Jnfufed  into  him  all  the  motives  of  miflruft, 
of  which  a  weak  mind  is  fufceptible :  but 
when  on  the  point  of  immolating  his  fon, 
iEgeus  recognized  him,  and  made  him 
known  to  his  people.  The  Pallantides  re-» 
volt ;  Thefeus  difperfes  them  s,  and  inftant- 
ly  flies  tQ  the  plains  of  Marathon,  which  had 

f  Plut,  t.i.  p,  5. 

f  FIul.  ibid.  p.  6.    PauTan.  lib.  i,  c.  zSf  p.  704 
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liccn  for  fomc  years  ravaged  by  a  wild  bull  \ 
He  attacked,  and  having  conquered  and 
bound  the  ferocious  animal,  exbilnted  him 
in  triumph  to  the  Athenians,  no  lefs  alio* 
Tuihed  at  the  fuccefs  than  terrified  at  the 
dangers  of  the  combat* 

Another  event  foon  ndfed  their  admiration 
to  its  utmoft  height.  Minos,  king  of  Crete,^ 
accufed  them  of  having  put  to  death  his  fon 
Androgeus,  and  compelled  them  by  force 
to  ddiver  him,  at  flated  intervals  *,  a  cer- 
tsun  number  of  youths  and  nuiidensV 
Thefe  were  to  be  chofen  by  lot,  and  their 
deiliny  was  death  or  flavery.  It  was  now 
the  third  time  that  the  pledges  of  their  af- 
fe£tion  were  to  be  torn  from  their  unhappy 
parents.  All  Athens  was  in  tears,  but 
'  Thefeus  revived  her  hopes.  He  undertook 
to  free  the  city  from  this  odious  tribute  ^ 
and,  to  accomplifh  the  noble  projed,  volun- 
tarily enrolled  himfelf  in  the  number  of 
the  vidims,  and  embarked  for  Crete. 

^  Diod.  Sic.  lib»  4,  p.  262.     Plut.  t.  i.  p^.  6. 

*  Every  yeary  according  to  Apollodorus,  lib.  3«  p»  253  s 
every  fcventh  year^  according  to  Diodorus,  -lib.  4,  p.  263; 
every  nit)th  year,  as  Plutarch  tells  us,  in  Thcf.  t.  i.  p.  6. 

'*■  piod«  Sic.  ibid.  p.  264.     I^ut;  ibid. 
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The  Athenians  relate,  that  it  was  the 
i:ruel  p.ra£fcice  of  Minos  to  fhut  up  his  trin- 
butary  vidims,  the  moment  he   receive4 
them^  in  a  labyrinth,  where  they  were  fooa 
^er  devoured  by  the  n^inotaur,  a  monfter 
half  a  man  and  half  ^  bull,  the  offspring  of 
{he  infamous  amour3  of  Pafiphae,  qucini 
pf  Crete  ^ ;  they  add,  that  Thefeus,  having 
ilain  the  minotaur,  brought  back  the  young 
Athenians,  and  was  accompanied,  on  his  re- 
^m,  by  Ariadne,  daughter  of  Mii^os,  who 
aflifted  him  in  efcaping  from  the  labyrinth^ 
and  whom  he  abandoned  on  the  fhores  of 
Naxos.     The  Cretans,  ou  the  contrary,  al- 
lege, that  the  Atjieniau  hoftages  were  def- 
tined  to  the  vidors  in  the  celebrated  games 
in  honour  of  Androgens;  that   Thefeus, 
having  obtained  permiffion  to  enter  the  lifts, 
overcame  Taurus,  general  of  the  troops  of 
Minos,  and  that  this  prince  had  the  jgene^ 
rofity  to  do  juftice  to  his  valour^  and  pardon 
the  Athenians. 

The  teftimony  of  the  Cretans  is  more 
conformable  to  the  charader  of  a  prince, 

^"   ■■■■■.    ■  mi    _  I      II  mil       I      II    1I...I      MM       I  iiiii^.pw      I.I    ■■■;  I        ,., 

^  Ifocr.  Helen.  Encom.  t.  ii,  p.  127.    Plut.  t.  i.  p.  6«  ' 
Apollod.  lib.  3;  p.  233,  ct  aliL 
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renpwned  for  his  juftice  and  his  wifdom : 
the  Athenian  account  poflibly  originates  in 
their  eternal  hatred  of  the  conquerors  by 
whom  they  have  been  humbled^;  but  both 
thefe  opinions  equally  prove,  that  Thefeus 
delivered  his  nation  from  a  ihameful  fervi- 
tude;  and  that,  by  expofing  his  life,  he 
merited  the  throne  left  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Jigeus. 

Scarcely  had  he  afcended  it,  before  he 
formed  the  plan  of  fetting  bounds  to  his. 
authority,  and  eftablilhing  a  more  .regular 
and  ftable  form  of  government"*.  The 
twelve  cities  of  Attica,  founded  by  Cecrops, , 
were  become  fo  many  republics,  each  oS 
which  had  its  particular  magiftrates  and 
ehiefs  almoft  independent  °,  whofe  interefis 
clafhing  continually,  produced  frequent 
wars :  and  though  imminent  dangers  fome- 
times  obliged  them  to  have  recourfe  to  the 
protedion  of  the  fovereign,  the  fucceeding 
calm  foon  awakened  their  ancient  jealou* 

J  Pint.  t.  i.  p.  7. 

^  Demofthen.  in  Nezr.  p«  873.    liocr.  Helen.  Encom» 
t.  ii.  p.  139.     Plut.  in  Thef,  p.  io» 
*  Thucydid.  lib.  2,  cap.  15* 
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fic8.  The  royal  authority  fluduating  be^ 
tween  defpotifin  and  degradation,  alternate- 
ly infplred  terror  or  contempt;  and  the 
people,  by  the  vice  of  a  conftitution,  the 
nature  of  which  Was  not  exadtly  undcr- 
ftood  either  by  prince  or  fubjeds,  had  no 
means  Whatever  to  defend  themfelves  againft 
the  extremity  of  flaVery,  or  the  excefs  of 
liccntioufnefs^ 

Thefeus  formed  his  plan ;  and^  fuperior 
even  to  minute  obftacles,  took  upon  him- 
felf  its  execution  in  detail.  He  traverfed  the 
diferent  diftriCks  of  Attica,  and  endeavoured 
every  where  to  infinuate  ^limfelf  into  the 
favour  of  the  people,  who  with  airdour  re- 
ceived a  projeft  which  feejncd  to  reftore  to. 
them  their  priniitive  liberty ;  but  the  weal- 
thier clafs,  fearing  to  lofe  the  authority  they- 
had  ufuiped,  and  apprehenfive  of  feeing  a 
.  kind  of  equality  eftabliihed  between  all  ranks 
of  citizens,  murmured  at  an  innovation  which 
diminiflied  the  royal  prerogative :  not  dar- 
ing, however,  openly  to  oppofe  the  will  of 
a  prince,  who  was  endeavouring  to  obtain 
by  perfuafion  what   he   might  cxa£t  by 
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force,  they  confcnted,  but  with  a  fccret  de-' 
termination  to  proteft  againft  the  meafure 
when  citcumftances  might  be  more  favour^ 
able. 

-  It  was  now  determined  that  Athens  ihould 
be  the  metropolis  and  centre  of  the  ftafe ; 
that  the  fenates  of  the  cities  fhould  be  abo-^ 
iifhed ;  that  the  legiflative  power  fhould  re- 
fide  in  the  general  affembly  of  the  nation, 
divided  into  three  claffes,  the  nobles,  the 
hufbandmen,  and  the  artificers;  that  the  firft 
magiflrates,  chofen  out  of  the  former,  fhould 
have  the  fuperintendence  of  the  facred 
rites,  and  be  the^  interpreters  of  the  laws; 
that  the  different  orders  of  citizens  fhould 
form  a  mutual  balance,  the  firfl  having  in 
Its  favour  the  fplendour  of  dignities,  the  fe-' 
cond  the  importance  of  fervices,  and  the 
third  the  fuperiority  of  number  \  It  was  de- 
termined, in  fine,  that  Thefeus,  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  republic,  fhould  be  the  defender 
of  the  laws  it  might  enad,  and  the  general 
of  the  troops  deflined  to  its  defence. 

By  thefe  difpofitions  the  government  of 

•  PluUinThef.  t.  i,p.  Jir 
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Athens  beeame  cflentially  deitiocratic  ',  and^ 
iiaririonizing  happily  with  the  genius  of 
the  Athenians,  maintained  that  form,  not- 
withftanding  the  aherations  it  underwent 
in  the  time  of  Pififtratus^.  Thefeus  infti- 
tuted  a  folemn  feftival,  the  ceremonies  of 
•which  preferve  the  memory  of  the  union 
of  the  different  people  of  Attica*^.  He 
ieredled  tribunals  for  the  magiftrates;  he  en- 
larged the  capital,  and  embellifhed  it  as  far 
as  the  imperfedion  of  the  arts  at  that  time 
would  permit.  Strangers,  invited  to  be- 
come citizens,  flocked  thither  from  all 
parts,  and  were  incorporated  with  the  an- 
cient inhabitants*.  He  added  the  territory  of 
Megara  to  the  country ;  he  placed  a  column 
on  the  ifthmus  of  Corinth,  as  a  boundary 
between  Attica  and  Peloponnefus  %  and  re- 
Tived,  near  this  pillar,  the  Ifthmian  games, 
in  imitation  of  thofe  lately  inftituted  by 
Hercules  at  Olympia. 

■  I  II  I  <         ■■■■     ■       l^■■^  iMii  !■  ■! I      I  ■» 

f  Demofth.  in  Near.  p.  873.   Eurip.  in  Suppl.  v.  404- 
'    ^  Paufan.  lib.  I,  cap.  3,  p.  9. 

'  Thucydid.  lib.  2,  c.  ij.    Hut.  t.  i.  p.  ii-     Stcph.  10 
Aihen. 

•  Plut  ibid.    Thucyd.  Kb.  1,  cap.  2.     Schol.  ibid. 

f  Pbt.  ibid.    Stiab.  lib.  9,  p.  392. 
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Every  thing  now  feemed  favourable  to 
his  views :  he  governed  -a  free  people  ^,  re- 
tained in  obedience  by  his  moderation  and 
his  bounties ;  he  didated  laws  of  peace  and 
humanity  to  the  neighbouring  nations*, 
and  enjoyed  a  foretafte  of  that  profound 
veneration  with  which  fucceeding  ages  gra-^ 
dually  honour  the  memory  of  great  men. 

Still,  however,  was  he  not  equal  to  the 
complete  accomplifhment  of  his  glorious 
undertaking.  He  grew  weary  of  the  peace* 
fill  homage  he  received,  and  of  the  mild 
"virtues  which  were  its  fource.  Two  circum* 
ftances  efpecially  contributed  to  increafe  his 
difguft.  His  emulation,  which  continually 
watched  the  renowned  achievements  of 
Hercules^,  was  again  excited  by  the  new 
exploits  with  which  that  hero  had  fignal* 
ized  his  return  into  Greece.  On  the  other 
fide,  Pirithous,  fon  of  Ixion,  and  fove- 
reign  of  part  of  Theflaly,  either  to  make 
trial  6f  the  courage  of  Thefeus,  or  to  induce 

^""—  '  ■■  I"  — — ■  I  ■■■!     i— — ,    III!  Ill     I     ,     m 

■  Ifocn  Helen.  Encom,  t.  ii.  p.  131. 

*  Paufan.  lib.  1,  c.  39,  p.  94.    Plut.  in  Thef..t.  1.  p.  14.* 

7  Diodon  lib.  4>'p.  262.  Ifocr.  Helena  £Dcom«  t.  ii.  p«  i25« 

3  him 
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him  to  qait  hh  tfanquil  courfe  of  life,  con-* 
ceived  a  projeift  fuitabte  to  the  genius  ot 
the  aiiiLcietlt  heroes.  He  carried  off  frofflf 
Ae  ^laitfs  of  Marathon  thie  fiocks  of  the 
king  of  A&ens  ^ ;  and  when  Thefens  ap^ 
peared  to  revenge  the  injury,  PirithoiiS 
feemed  ftrud:  with  a  fecrec  admiration^  HAd 
ofiemig  hrih  his  hand  iii  fign  of  peace, 
*<  Bemy  jtidge/'  faidhey  *^  what  fatisfaaion 
«  do yoii demand?"—"  That,*'  faid  Thefeus^ 
*f  <^  uniting  you  ^iith  me  by  the  fellowfhip 
**  of  arms;"  On  theft  words  they  fi^-ore 
srn  iiidi&>luble  alliance  %  and  jbhied"  in 
forming  plani^  fbir  new  and  iliuftriousTenter-' 
prifes. 

Hereuleg;  Thefeus^  ^d  Pirith6us;  friends 
and  ^G!oa$  riviale,  engiaged'  in  th6'  fame 
purfoil^  d]&  gl<ityi  feeking'  oiiiy  for  danget^s' 
and  fpi*  Vi^iry,  appalling  guilt,  and  making 
ihnoci^c^  tremble,  at  that  time  attraifted 
the  attention  of  all  Greece.  Sometimes' 
atrgndaiit  on  the'  former,  at  others  follbwedT 


*  Hut*  in.  Thef.  t.  i.  p.  i^. 

^  SbpfaDd.tEditnCdlan4T.i664;  Faufan)lib.  10,  cap*  29, 
p.  870.  . 
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by  the  latter,  and  fometimes  mingling  in 
the  crowd  of  heroes,  Thefeus  was  calkd  on 
to  fhare  in  all  thefe  illuftrious  adventures. 
He  is  faid  to  have  triumphed  over  the  Ama« 
zons,  both  on  the  banks  of  the  Thermodon 
in  Afia,  and  in  the  plains  of  Attica  ^ ;  he 
wa$  prefent  at  the  chace  of  the  enormous 
wild  boar  of  Galydon,  to  deftroy  which 
Mdeager,  fon  of  the  king  of  that  city,  af-^ 
fembled  the  moft  courageous  princes  of 
his  time  ^ ;  he  fignalized  himfelf  againft  the' 
Centaurs  of  Theflaly^  thofe  daring  men, 
who  having  firft  accuftomed  theinfelves  to 
fight,  on  horfebacky  were  better  6nabl6d  to 
infli£t  or  to  Ihun  the  ftroke  of  death  ^. 

While  engaged  in  fo  many  adveAturea, 
glorious^  it  is  true,  but  wholly  unprofitable 
to  his  people,  he  affociated  with  Pirithoiis, 
to  cariry  ofi*  the  princefles  of  Sparta  and 
Epirus,  both  diftinguifhed  by  a  beauty 
which^ave  them  immortal  celebrity,  but 


A  Ifocnjn  Panath.  t.  ii*  p..28i.  Plut.  t.  i.  p.  X2.  Patt- 
fan.  HE.  1,  c.  2  et  41. 

«  Plut.  ibid.  p.  13. 

,^'  Ubcr.  in  Helen.  Encom.  Uii.  p.  12$.  Herodot.  ap.  Fluv 
in  iThef.  p-  13* 
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ivhichuwas  to  each  the  fource  of  fatal  mif- 
fortunes  * :  the  one  was  that  Helen,  whofe 
charms  eventually  produced  fuch  ftreams  of 
blood  and  tears;  the  other,  Proferpine^ 
daughtef  of  Aidoneus,  king  of  the  Molofli. 

They  found. Helen  performing  a  dance 
in  the  temple  of  Diana;  and  tearing  her 
from  the  midft  of  her  companions,  efcaped 
by  flight  from  the  chaftifement  that  threat- 
ened their  ftay  in  Lacedaemon,  and  a^vaited 
them  at  Epirus ;  for  Aidoneus,  apprized  of 
their  defigns,  delivered  Pirithoiis  over  to  be 
devoured  by  monftrous  dogs,  and  precipitated 
Thefeus  into  the  horrors  of  a  prifon^  from 
which  he  was  delivered  only  by  the  friendly 
ailiduity  of  Hercules. 

Returning  to  his  kingdoin^  he  fbund  his 
family  covered  with  difgrace,  and  the  city 
rent  by  fadionsi  The  queen,  that  Phaidri 
whofe  name  has  fo  often  refounded  on  the 
ftage  of  Athens,  had  conceived  for  Hippo-* 
lytus,  his  fdn  by  Antiope,  queen  of  the 
Amazons,  a  paffion  which  fhe  herfelf  con-* 

f  Diddor..S)c*  Eb*  4,  p.  265.    * 
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demned,  which  infpired  thie  youthful  piince 
with  horror^  and  fhortly  terminated  m  the 
deflrudion  of  them  both.  At  the.  fame 
titpe  the  Pallantides,  at  the  head  of  tbe  prin^ 
cipal  citizens,  endeavoured  to  feiz^  on  the 
£:>ver^ign  power,  which  they  accufed  The<- 
feus  of  laying  enfeebled*  The  people  h%d 
Ipft,  in  the  ex^ercife  <^  theifr-  newly  acquired 
authority,  all  love  of  order,  and  every  fenti- 
ment  of  gratitude.  To  thefe  vexationa 
were  added  the  arrival  and  complaints  o£ 
Caftor  and  Pollute,  the  brothers  of  Hdjen, 
who,  before  they  had  refcued.  her  from  the 
cuflody.  of  thofe  to  whom  ihe  hful  been  con- 
fided by  Xhefeus,  hfid  ravsiged  Attica  V  ^Q<^ 
excited  the  bittereft  murmurs  againft  a  king,^ 
who,  facrificing  every  tfiing  to  his  paflions, 
abandoned  the  gpverpmept  of  his  ilates  to 
roam  through  diftaoft  countries  in  fearch  o£ 
di%raceful  adventures,  the  fhame  of  which^ 
he.  was  forced  to  expiate  in  chains* 
,  In  vain  did  Thefeus  labour  to  remove 
thefe  fatal  impreilions.      His  abfence,  his 

f  U^rodet.  lit..9i  cap..  73, 
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adiievement^  his  misfortunes  were  imputed 
to  him  as  crimes;  and  when  he  attempteid 
to  employ  ibrce^  he  foon  found  that  no 
creature  is  (q  feeble  as  a  fovereign  de« 
graded  in  the  eyes  of  his  fubjedts. 

In  this  extremity,  uttering  the  bhtereft 
imprecations  on  the  Athenians/ he  took  re- 
fuge in  the  court  of  king  Lycomedes^  in  the 
xfle  of  Scyros*,  where  he  foon  after  ended' his 
days  \  either  from  the  confequences  of  an 
accident,  or  the  treachery  of  Lycomedes**, 
defirous  to  acquire  the  friendihip  of  Mnef- 
iheus,  his  fuccefibr  at  Athens. 

The  adHons  of  Thefeus,  and  the  im- 
preilion  they  m&de  on  the  minds  of  men 
during  his  youth,  at  the  commencement  of 
his  reign,  and  at  the  end  of  his  life,  prefent 
CO  us  fucceifively  the  image  of  a  hero»  a 
king,  and  an  adventurer ;  and,  uiider  thefe 
different  points  of  view,  he  merited  the  ad- 
miration, the  love,  and  the  contempt  of  the 
Athenians. 


f  Plut,  in  Thef.  p.  i6.     Hcracl.  de  PoUt.  Athcn. 
*  Towards  the  year  1305  before  Chrift. 
^  Faufj^n^  lib.  J|  p.  41. 
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They  afterwards  forgot  his  errors/  and 
blufhed  at  theu:  rebellion  K  Gimon^  fon  of 
Miltiades,  by  ofder  of  the  oracle,  brought 
home  his  bones,  and  buried  them  within  the 
walls  of  Athens  K  Over  his  tomb  a  tem- 
ple was  ercded,  embelliihed  by  the  arts, 
and  fince  become  the  afylum  of  the  wretch- 
ed ^  Various  monuments  retrace  him  to 
pur  eyes,  and  recall  the  memory  of  his  reign. 
He  is  one  of  the  genii  who  prefide  over 
the  days  of  every  month  ~,  and  one  of  the 
heroes  honoured  by  feftivals  and  facrifices^ 
Athens,  in  fine,  regards  him  as  the  firft  au- 
thor of  her  power,  apd  prides  herfelf  in  the 
title  of  the  city  of  Thefeu3. 

The  anger  of  the  gods,  which  banifhed 
him  from  his  country,  had  long  weighed 
heavily  on  the  kingdom  of  Thebes.  Gad- 
mus  had  been  driven  from  the  throne  ered- 
ed  by  himfelf,  Polydore  torn  to  pieces  by 

i  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  4,  p.  265. 

k  Pauian.  lib.  i,  p.  41.  Plut.  in  Thcf.  p.  17 ;  in  Cimon. 
p.  483. 

»  Diod.  ibid.  Rut.  in  Thcf.  p.  17.  Suid.  ct  Hcfych.  in 
Thcf.  Schol.  Ariftoph.  in  Hut.  v.  627. 

n  Plut.  in  Thef.  p.  17.     Schol.  Ariftoph.  in  Pint,  v.  627. 

;  Plut.  in  Thc£  p.  x  7  j  in  Cimon.  p.  483. 
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the  Bacchanalian  nymphs,  Labdacus  prema- 
ttirely  carried  off  by  death,  leaving  only 
one  Ton  in  the  cradle,  and  furrounded  by 
enemies.  Such  had  been,  from  the  foun- 
dation of  this  kingdom,  the  fate  of  the 
royal  family,  when  Laius,  the  fon  and 
fucceffor  of  Labdacus,  after  twic?  lofing  and 
recovering  the  crown,  efpoufed  Epicafte,  or 
Jocafta,  daughter  of  Menocceus  ^  ;  nuptials 
deflined  to  be  marked  by  the  moft  horrible 
calamities.  An  oracle  declared  that  the 
child  who  fhould  be  born  from  thi§  mar- 
riage fhould  be  the  murderer  of  his  father, 
and  the  hufband  of  his  mother.  This 
child  was  born  and  condemned  By  the  au- 
thors of  his  being  to  become  the  prey  of 
wild  beafts.  Difcovered  by  his  crips,  or  ac- 
cident, in  a  lonely  place,  he  was  pref^nted 
to  the  queen  of  Corinth^  who  brought  him 
up  in  her  cpurt  under  the  name  of  CEdipus, 
and  in  quality  of  her  adopted  fon  p. 

Having    attained   manhood,  and   being 


•  Diod.  lib.  4,  p.  266.     Paufan.  lib.  9,  cap.  5,  p.  721. 

iripid.  in  Phoeniff.  v.  lo. 

p  Eunpid.  io  Phoeniff.  v.  30.    Apollodor.  lib.  3 1  p.  18  2  • 


£aripid.  in  PhoenifT.  v.  10 
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informed  of  the  4Angjers  to  which ,  he  had 
been  exppfed,  he  confulted  the  gods^  ^i^ 
their  minifters  confirming  by  their  anfwer 
the  oracle  which  had  preceded  his  birth  % 
he  was  precipitated  into  the  calafnities  he 
endeavoured  to  avoid.  Refolved  to  return 
no  more  to  Corinth,  which  he  confidered 
as  his  native  country,  he  took  the  road  to 
Phocis,  and  in  his  way  met,  in  a  narrow 
path,  an  old  man,  who  haughtily  command-' 
cd  him  to  leave  the  way  open  to  him, 
endeavouring  at  the  fame  time  to  compel 
him  to  obedience  by  force.  This  was 
Laius  :  CEdipus  repelled  his  attack,  and  laid 
him  dead  at  his  feet  ^. 

After  this  fatal  accident,  the  kingdom  of 
Thebes  and  the  hand  of  Jocafta  were  pror 
mifed  to  the  man  who  ihould  deliver  the 
Thebans  from  the  evils  with  which  they 
were  afflided.  Sphinx,  a  natural  daughter 
of  Laius,  aflbciating  with  a  band  of  robbers, 
ravaged  the  plain,  detained  travellers  by 
artful  queftions,  and  led  them  aftray  amongft 

^  Apollodor.  ibid.  p.  183. 

'  Euiipid.  in  Phceniff.  t,  40.     Diod.  lib«  4»  p.  266^ 
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the  windiQgs  of  Mount  Phicion,  to  deliver 
them  into  the  hands  of  her  perfidious  comi- 
panions^  (Edipus  unravelled  her  fnares, 
difperii^.  the  accomplices  of  her  crimes,, 
and,  by  gathering  the  fruit  of  his  viAory, 
fulfilled  in  all  its  extent  the  predidion  of 
the  oracle. 

Inceft  triumphed  ou  the  earth,  but  Hea- 
ven haflened  to  arrefl  it  in  its  courfe^ 
Difcoveries  hateful  and  horrid  foon  appalled 
the  guilty  couple.  Jocafta  terminated  her 
inisfortunes  by  a  violent  death.  CEdipus, 
according  to  fome  authors,  tore  out  his 
eyes ',  and  died  in  Attica,  where  Thefeus  had 
granted  him  an  afylum.  But  other  ^tra^ 
dttions  fay  ^,  he  was  condemned  to  fupport 
the  light  of  day»  that  he  might  behold  thofe 
places  which  had  been  the  fcenes  of  his 
crimes ;  and  to  retain  life,  that  he  might 
commumcate  it  to  children  flill  more  guiltyt 
and  no  lefs  unfortunate  than  himfelf.  Thefe 

were  Eteocles,  Polynices,  Antigone,  and  If- 

^—^i—  ■»■■  I  »^— ^— ^»— ■  ■  ■■■■II— ^—^^——^—^^^— ^—^^^^^^^^^—— 

•  Homer.  Odyif.  lib,  ii.  v.  273, 
<  Sophocl.  in  CEdip.  Colon.  ApoUodor.  lib.  3^  p.  185. 
»  Mem.  de  PAcadem.  des  BelL  Lettr,  t.  v.  iiift*  p,  IJ^6» 
Panier.  Mytholog.  t«  iii.  p«  367* 
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mene,  whom  he  had  by  Euiygania,  his  fe- 
cond  wife  *• 

No  fooner  were  the  two  princes  of  an 
age  to  wield  the  fceptre,  than  they  confined 
CEdipus  in  the  receffes  of  his  palace,  and 
agreed  alternately  to  guide  the  reins  of  go* 
vcrnment  during  a  whole  year  ^.  Etcocles 
firft  afcended  that  throne  under  which  the 
threatening  abyfs  was  ftill  open,  and  refufed 
to  refign  his  power.  Polynices.  repaired  to 
the  court  of  Adraftus,  king  of  Argos,  who 
gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and 
promifed  to  aflift  him  with  powerful  fuc- 


cours  *• 


Such  was  the  origin  of  the  firfl  expedition 
in  which  the  Greeks  difplayed  fome  know- 
ledge of  the  military  art*.  Hitherto  Greece 
had  only  beheld  bands  of  men,  not  foldiers, 
fuddenly  over-run  a  neighbouring  country, 
and  retire  after  committing  a  few  hoflilities 


^  Paiifan.  lib.  i,  cap.  28,  p.  69.  Idem,  lib.  9,  c.  5,  p.  722. 
ApoDodor.  lib.  3,  p.  185. 

.  7  Diod.  lib.  4,  p.  267.     £unp*  in  PhccniiT.  v.  64.    Apol* 
lodor.  ibid. 

*  piodor,  ibid. 

?  The  year  1329  before  Clirifl. 
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and  tranfient  ads  of  craelty  \  In  the  war 
of  Thebes,  projeifts  were  firft  feen  to  be 
concerted  with  prudence,  and  purfued  with 
firmnefs :  different  nations  then  firft  affo- 
elated  in  one  and  the  fame  camp,  and  were 
united  under  the  fame  general,  braving  with 
equal  courage  the  rigour  of  the  feafons,  the 
tedioufnefs  of  a  fiege,  and  the  perils  of  daily 
combats. 

Adrafbis  (hared  the  command  of  the  ar- 
my with  Polynices,  whom  he  wifhed  to  ef- 
tablifh  on  the  throne  of  Thebes  ;  the  brave 
Tydeus,  fon  of  CEneas  king  of  JEtolia; 
the  impetuous  Capaneus;  Amphiaraus  the 
foothfayer ;  Hippomedon,and  Parthenopaeus. 
Amongft*  the  followers  of  thefe  warriors, 
all  diftinguifhed  by  their  birth  and  vj^lour^, 
appeared,  in  an  inferior  order  of  merit  and 
of  dignities,  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
Meffenia,  Arcadia,  and  Argolis  ^ 

The  army  having  begun  its  march,  en- 
tered the  Nemean  foreft,  where  the  generals 

*  Paufan.  lib.  9,  cap.  g,  p«  728. 

^  Diodor.  lib.  4,  p.  267.     ApoDodor.  lib.  3,  p,   iSj. 
^fchyl.  in  Sept.  cont.  Theb.  Euri'pid.  in  PhoenilL 
f  Paufan*  lib.  3,  cap,  20,  p.  156. 
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inftituted  the  gam«8  flill  celebrated  with  the 
greateft  folemnity  \  After  paffing  the  iftb- 
snus  of  Corinth,  they  entered  Boeotia,  and 
forced  the  troops  of  Eteocles  to  fhut  them- 
ielves  up  within  the  wails  of  Thebes^. 

The  Greeks  were  yet  ignorant  of  the  art 
of  gaining  poiTeffion  of  a  place  defended 
by  a  ftrong  garrifon.  All  the  efforts  of  the 
befiegers  ivere  direded  againil  the  gates; 
all  the  hopes,  of  the  befieged  confided  in 
frequent  failles.  In  thefe,  great  numbers 
had  already  fallen  on  both  fides ;  already 
the  valiant  Capaneus  had  been  precipitated 
from  the  top  of  a  .ladder  he  had  reared 
againfl;  the  wall  ^ ;  when  Eteocles  and  Po« 
lynices  refolved  to  decide  their  differences 
by  fingle  combat  «•  The  day  being  ap- 
pointed, the  place  determined,  the  people 
in  tears,  and  the  armies  wdting  in  profound 
fllence,  the  two  princes  ruihed  upon  each 
other ;  and  mutually  pierced  with  wounds, 

^  ApoUodor.  lib.  3^  p.  189.     Argumqit*  in  Nem,  PixuiU 

^  Paufan.  lib.  9,  cap.  9,  p.  729* 
/  Diod*  lib.  4.9  p*  268. 
I  ApoUod.  lib.  3,  p.  ig}0 
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breathed  forth  their  kft,  unable  to  fatkte 
their  veogeance*  They  were  laid  on  the 
fame  fuaeral  pile ;  and  in  order  to  exprefs^ 
h^  a  dreadful  image^  their  implaeability  dar- 
ing li&,  it  was  £ud  that  the  flame  itfdf^  aa 
if  animated  bj  their  hatred;  had  divided^ 
that  their  afliea  might  remain  diRmOk  and 
unmised« 

Creon,  brother  of  Jocafta^  was  entrufted, 
during  the  miniority  of  Laodamas,  fen  of 
Steocles,  with  the  continuance  of  a  war 
that  every  day  became  more  fatal  to  the 
aflailants,  and  which  was  terininated  by  a 
vigorous  fally  of  the  Thebans.  The  com- 
bat wa$  dreadful  and  bloody ;  Tydeus,  and 
the  chief  part  of  the  Argive  generals  periihed 
in  iu  Adraftus,  compelled  to  raife  the  fiege^v 
was  unable  to  beftow  funeral  honours  on 
thofe  who  remained  on  the  field  of  battle*** 
Thefeus  was  obliged  to  interpofe  his  autho^ 
rity  to  conftrain  Creon  to  fubmit  to  the  law 
of  nationSf  then  beginning  to  be  intro* 
duced  \ 

^  Diod.  lib.  4,  p.  268.    Apollodor.  lib.  3,  p.  195. 
*  IkcT,  m  Panatben.  t.  ii.  p.  2694    Riufan.  lib.  i,  c.  ^S, 
p.  94,     Plut.  in  Tbcf.  t.  L  p.  14^ 
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The  vidloryof  theThebans  only  deferred 
their  deftrudion.  The  Argive  chiefs  had 
kft  fons  worthy  of  becoming  their  avengers* 
When  every  thing  was  ripe  for  the  enter- 
prife  *,  thefe  young  princes,  among  whom 
appeared  Diomed,  fon  of  Tydeus,  and 
Sthenelus,  fon  of  Capaneus,  entered  thc^ 
country  of  their  enemies  at  the  head  of  a 
formidable  army. 

A  battle  foon  enfued,  and  the  Thcbans 
having  loft  it  abandoned  the  city,  which 
was  delivered  over  to  pillage  K  Ther-» 
fander,  the  fon  and  fucceiTor  of  Polynices^ 
was  flain  a  few  years  after  going  to  the 
liege  of  Troy.  After  his  death,  tw6  prihcesi 
of*  the  fame  family  reigned  at  Thebes ;  but 
the  fecond  being  fuddenly  feized  with  i' 
dreadful  phrenfy,  the  Thebaiis,  perfuaded 
that  the  furies  would  never  ceafe  to  jiurfue 
the  blood  of  CEdipus  while  there  remained 
a  fmgle  drop  of  it  upon  the  earth,  placed 
another  family  on  the  throne.     Three  ge- 


*  The  year  13 19  before  Chrift. 

^  Paufan.  lib*  9,  c.  5,  p.  722.    ApoUodor.  b*b«  3,  c.  j}f 
p.  197.    Diod.  lib.  4)  p»  269. 
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neratians  after  they  adopted  the  republican 
form  of  gowmment,  which  they  ftill  pre- 
ferve^ 

It  was  impoffible  that  the  repofe  enjoyed 
by  Greece,  after  the  feicond  Theban  war, 
fliould  be  durable.  The  leaders  of  that  ex- 
pedition had  returned  crowned  with  glory, 
and  the  foldiers  laden  with  the  fpoils  oF 
their  enemies :  both  were  elated  with  all  the 
pride  which  vid:ory  infpires ;  and  recount- 
ing to. their  children  suid  their  friends,  ea^* 
gerly  thronging  round  them,  the  ifliie  of 
their  labours  and  exploits,  powerfully  fti- 
mulated  their  imaginations,  and  inflamed 
every  heart  with  the  ardent  thiril  of  com- 
bats. An  unforefeen  event  foon  brought 
into  a£kion  thefe  unfortunate  impreflions. 

On  the  coaft  of  Afia,  oppofite  to  Greece, 
peaceably  lived  a  prince,  who  enumerated 
only  fovereigns  among  his  ancellors,  and 
was  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  fa- 
mily, almoft  entirely  compofed  of  youthful 
heroes.     Priam  reigned  at  Troy ;  and  his 

1  Paurao*  lib.  9»  p«  723« 
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kingdom^  as  well  from  the  opuldnce  andr 
the  courage  of  His  people^  m  fr6m  his' 
connexions  with  the  kings  of  Aflyria"^ 
dUBifed  no  lefs  fplendbxir  over  thi?  quartet 
of  Afia,  than  the  khigdom  of  Mycon^  dif^ 
played  in  Greece. 

The  houfe  of  Atgos,  eftabliihed  m  the: 
latter  city,  acknowledged'  for  ils  chief  Aga^- 
memnon|.  fon  of  Atrens.  Tx)  his  domi^' 
nions  he  had  added'  thofe  of  Corinth/  of 
Sicyon»  and  feveral  adjoiningxities  ^  His^ 
power,  increafed  by  that  of  his  brother  Mb* 
nelaue,  who  had  lately  efpoufed  Helen,, 
heirefs  of  the  kingdom  of  Sparta,  gave 
him  a  condderable  influence  in  this  part  of 
Greece,  which,  from  Pclops,  his  grandfather^ 
had  taken  the  name  of  Peloponnefus. 

Tantalus,  his  great  grandfather,  firft 
reigned  in  Lydia;  and,  contrary  to  the  moft 
facred  rights,  had  held  in  chains  a  Trojan 
prince,  named  Ganymede.  Still  more  re- 
cently, Hercules,  defcended  from  the  kings 
of  Argos,  had  deftroyed  the  city  of  Troy, 


Plat,  dc  Lcgib.  Kb.  3,*t.  ii.  p.  685* 
StrabO)  lib.  8,  p.  37a.. 


put 
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f^ut  to  death  Laomedon,  and    carried  ofT 
Hefione  his  daughter. 

The  memory  of  thefe  injuries,  ftill  un- 
revenged,  perpetuated  between  the  houfes  ;f 
of  Priam  and  Agamemnon  an  hereditary 
and  implacable  hatred,  inflamed  from  day  to 
day  by  the  rivalry  of  power,  the  moft  ter- 
rible of  the  deftrudive  paffions.  Paris,  the 
fon  of  Priam,  was  deftined  to  bring  to  ma- 
turity thefe  latent  feeds  of  diflfenfion. 

Paris  pafled  into  Greece,  and  repaired  to 
the  court  of  Menelaus,  where  the  beauty  of 
Helen  attraded  every  eye*  To  the  advan- 
tages of  perfon,  the  Trcjan  prince  united 
the  defire  of  pleafmg  ^,  and  a  happy  com- 
bination of  agreeable  talents :  thefe  qualities^ 
heightened  by  the  hope  of  fuccefs,  made 
fuch  an  impreifion  on  the  queen  of  Sparta^ 
that  fhe  abandoned  all  to  follow  him.  The 
Atridse  in  vain  ftrove  to  obtain,  by  conci- 
liatory means,  a  fatisfadion  proportionate 
to  the  offence  ;  Priam  only  faw  in  his  fon 
the  avenger  of  the  wrongs  his  houfe  and  all 

"  Homer.  Iliad,  lib.  3,  y.  39. 
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Afia  had  fuffercd  from  the  Greeks  i',  and 
rejected  every  accommodating  propofal. 

On  this  extraordinary  news,  thofe  tu- 
multuous and  furious  menaces,  thofe  ru-- 
mours  which  are  the  forerunners  of  war 
and  death,  broke  forth  and  were  heard  on  all 
fides.  The  nations  of  Greece  were  agi-^ 
tated  like  a  foreft  fhaken  by  the  tempeft* 
The  kings  whofc  power  was  limited  to  a 
fmgle  city,  and  thofe  whofe  authority  ex- 
tends over  different  tribes  of  people,  alike 
infpired  by  the  fpitit  of  hcroifm,  afiem- 
bled  at  Mycenae*  They  fworc  to  obey 
Agamemnon  as  their  chief  in  the  expedU 
tion,  td  avenge  Menelaus,  and  reduce  Ilium 
to  aflies.  Thofe  princes  who  were  at  firft 
unwilling  to  enter  into  the  confederation, 
were  foon  hurried  away  by  the  perfua* 
five  eloquence  of  Neftor,  king  of  Pyiosj 
the  artful  harangues  of  Ulyfles,  king  of 
Ithaca ;  the  example  of  Ajax,  of  Salamis  ; 
of  Diomedes,  of  Argos ;  of  Idomeneus,  of 
Crete;    of  Achilles,  fon   of  Peleus,   wha 

f  Herodot.  lib.  i,  c.  u 
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ITttgncd  ovef  a  diftria  of  Theffaly ;  and  by 
a  multitude  of  youthful  warriors,  already 
intoxicated  with  the  fuccefs  of  which  their 
fanguine  ardour  entertained  no  doubt. 

After  long  preparations,  the  army,  con-* 
fitting  of  about  one  hundred  thoufand  mcn% 
collected  together  at  the  pon  9f  Aulis ;  and 
was  conveyed  by  near  twelve  hundred  fail 
of  fhips  to  the  fliofes  of  Troas. 

The  city  of  Troy,  defended  by  ramparts 
and  towers,  was  ftill  further  protefted  by  a 
numerous  army  *■,  commanded  by  He6kor> 
fon  of  Priam  ;  under  whom  ferved  a  num- 
ber of  allied  princes,  who  had  joined  their 
forces  to  the  Trojans  ^  Aflembled  on  the 
fliore,  they  prefented  a  formidable  front  to 
the  army  of  the  Greeks,  who,  aft;er  repulfing 
them,  fortified  themfelves  in  a  camp  with 
the,greateft  part  of  their  fhips. 

The  two  armies  again  made  trial  of  their 
ftrength ;  and  the  doubtful  fuccefs  of  feveral 


"1  Homer.  Iliad,  lib*  2^  v.  494,  5tc.     Thucydid.  lib.  I9 
c.  10. 
'  Homer.  Iliad,  lib.  8#  v.  56^. 
*  Id.  lib.  2y  V.  876.  lib.  10,  v.  434. 
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Ikirmifhes  evidently  foretold  that  the  fiege 
muft  prove  a  work  of  time. 

The  Greeks  vrith  their  frail  veffels,  and 
but  Httle  knowledge  of  the  art  of  navigation, 
were  unable  to  preferve  an  uninterrupted 
communication  between  Greece  and  Afia, 
The  army  began  to  want  fubfiftence.  Part 
of  the  fleet  was  employed  in  ravaging,  or 
in  fowing  the  iflands  and  adjacent  coafts ; 
whilft  various  parties,  difperfed  over  the 
country,  carried  off  the  flocks  and  harvefts. 
There  was  yet  another  reafon , which  ren- 
dered thefe  detachments  abfolutely  neceflfary. 
The  city  was  not  invefted ;  and  as  the 
troops  of  Priam  fecured  it  againft  a  fudden 
aflfault,  it  was  determined  to  harafs  the  al- 
lies of  this  prince ;  at  once  to  profit  by  their 
fpoils,  and  to  deprive  him  of  their  fuccoun 
Achilles  ravaged  the  country  on  all  fides 
with  fire  and  fword  ^ :  after  Ibreading  uni- 
verfal  havoc  like  a  de{lru£kive  torrent,  he 
returned  with  an  immenfe  booty,  which 
was  divided  among  the  army,  and  veith  in- 
*  ^p 

<  Iliad.  Ub,  g,  v.  328. 
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numerable  ilaves,  which  the  chiefs  diftributed 
among  themfelves. 

Troy  was  fituated  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Ida,  at  fome  diftance  from  the  fea:  the  Gre- 
cian tents  and  fhips  occupied  the  fhore ; 
and  the  intermediate  fpace  was  the  theatre 
of  courage  and  ferocity.  The  Trojans  and 
the  Greeks,  armed  with  pikes,  clubs,  fwords, 
arrows,  and  javelins ;  covered  with  helmets, 
cuirafles,  cuifles,  and  bucklers  ;  their  ranks 
clofe,  and  their  generals  at  their  head,  ad- 
vanced toward  each  other  ;  the  former  with 
loud  fhouts,  the  latter  obfervii^  a  dill  more 
dreadful  (ilence.  In  an  inftant  the  leaders, 
become  foldiers,  more  emulous  of  giving 
great  examples  than  prudent  councils,  rufhed 
forward  into  the  midft  of  danger,  leaving 
it  almoft  invariably  to  chance  to  beftow  that 
vifl:ory  they  neither  knew  how  to  plan  or 
to  profecute :  the  troops  were  thrown  into 
confufion  on  the  firft  Ihock,  like  the  waves 
agitated  by  the  winds  in  the  ftraits  of  Eu- 
boea.  Night  feparated  the  <pombatants  ;  the 
city  on  the  one  fide,  or  the  camp  on  the 
Other,  ferved  as  an  afylum  for  the  van^ 
E3 
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guifhed :  the  vidiory  was  bloody,  but  was 
far  from  producing  any  effed. 

On  the  following  days,  the  flame  of  the 
funeral  pile  devoured  the  vi£tims  of  a  pre* 
mature  death,  and  their  memory  was  ho- 
noured by  tears  and  funeral  games.  The 
truce  expired,  and  hoftilities  again  com- 
menced. 

Often,  in  the  hotteft  of  the  battle,  a  war- 
rior, railing  his  voice,  defied  fome  chieftain 
of  the  enemy  to  Angle  combat.  The  troops 
in  filence  beheld  them  fometimes  hurl  their 
javelins,  an(P  fometimes  enormous  ftones. 
Frequently  they  clofed  fword  in  hand,  and 
ahnoft  always  mutually  loaded  each  other 
with  infult,  to  exafperate  their  fury.  The 
hatred  of  the  vi(a;or  furvived  his  triumph  : 
if  he  could  not  mangle  the  body  of  his 
enemy,  and  deprive  it  of  the  rites  of  fe- 
pulture,  he  at  lead  endeavoured  to  defpoil 
him  of  his  armoun  But,  at  the  fame  mo- 
ment,  the  troops  on  each  fide  advanced,  ei^ 
ther  to  fnatch  from  him  his  prey,  or  to  en- 
able him  to  fecure  it ;  and  thus  the  adion 
became  general 
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It  became  fo  likewife  wheYi  either,  of 
die  armies  was  alarmed  for  the  life  of  its 
champion,  or  when  he  himfelf  fought 
iafety  in  flight.  Circumftances  might  juf- 
tify  this  latter  condud,  but  infult  and  con- 
tempt for  ever  ftigmatized  the  man  who 
fled  without  a  ftruggle,  (ince  he  only  de« 
fisrves  to  live  who  is  at  all  times  ready  to 
brave  death.  Indulgence,  neverthelefs,  was 
emended  to  him  who  did  not  retire  before 
the  fuperiority  of  his  antagonift,  till  he  had 
experienced  his  prowefs :  for  the  valour  of 
thpfe  times  confifting  lefs  in  intrepidity  of 
miad  than  the  confcioufnefs  of  ftrength,  it 
was  no  difgrace  to  fly  when  vanquifhed 
only  by  neceflity ;  but  great  glory  was  an-  > 
nexed  to  the  overtaking  an  enemy  in  his 
retreat,  and  uniting  to  the  flrength  that  pre- 
pared the  viAory,  the  fwiftnefs  which  cf- 
fe&ed  its  decifion. 

Aflfociations  in  arms  and  fentiments  be- 
tween two  warriors  never  were  fo  common 
as  during  the  fiege  of  Troy.  Achilles  and 
Patroclus,  Ajax  and  Teucer,  Diomedes  and 
Sthenelus,  Idomeneus  and  Merion^  and  a 
E4 
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multitude  of  other  heroes  worthy  to  follow 
their  fteps,  frequently  fought  by  the  fide  of 
each  other,  and  throwing  themfelves  into 
the  thickeft  of  the  battle,-  fliared  at  once  the 
danger  and  the  glory.  At  other  times, 
mounted  on  the  fame  car,  one  guided  the 
courfers,  whilft  the  other  repelled  death,  and 
drove  hiih  back  upon  the  enemy.  The 
death  of  a  warrior  required  a  fpcedy  ven- 
geance on  the  part  of  his  companion ; 
blood  demanded  blood. 

Thb  idea,  powerfully  imprefled  on  their 
minds,,  (ieeled  the  Greeks  and  Trojans 
againft  the  numberlefs  calamities  they  en- 
dured. The  former  had  more  than  once 
been  on  the  point  of  taking  the  city ; '  more 
than  once  had  the  latter  forced  the  camp, 
in  defpite  of  the  palifadoes,  the  ditches,  and 
walls  by  which  it  was  defended.  Both  ar- 
mies fenfibly  diminilhed,  and  the  moft  illuf- 
trious  warriors  on  each  fide  fucccffively  fell. 
Hedor,  Sarpedon,  Ajax,  Achilles  himfelf, 
had  already  bitten  the  du(i  Such  changes  of 
fortune  induced  the  Trojans  to  wifh  that 
Helea  might  be  reftored  j  while  th?  Gr??ka 
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fighed  to  revifit  their  native  country :  botli 
however  were  withheld  from  any  accom* 
modation,  by  ihame^  and  that  unhappy 
propenlity  which  men  have  to  habituate 
'  themfelves  to  every  thing,  except  what  may 
enfure  their  tranquillity  and  happinefs. 

The  eyes  of  all  nations  were  fixed  on 
the  plains  of  Troy,  on  thofe  fcenes  to  which 
glory  loudly  fummoned  the  princes  who  had 
taken  no  part  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
Impatient  to  fignalize  themfelves  on  a  the- 
atre open  to  the  whole  world,  they  arrived 
fucceffively  to  unite  their  troops  to  thofe  of 
their  allies,  and  fometimes  fell  in  a  maiden 
combat. 

At  length,  after  ten  years  of  refiftance 
and  painful  labour,  after  having  loft  the 
flower  oP  her  youth  and  of  her  heroes^ 
Troy  fell  beneath  the  power  of  her  enemies ; 
and  her  fall  fo  refounded  through  all  Greece, 
that  it  ftill  ferves  as  a  principal  epocha  in 
the  annals  of  nations?^.  Her  walls  were 
levelled  with  the  duft,  her  houfes,  her  tern* 

m  ■         ■  '  —  *n 

*  The  year  1282  before  Chrift. 
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pks  reduced  to  aihes.  Priam  expiring  at 
the  foot  of  the  altars,  bis  Cons  weltering  in 
their  blood  around  him ;  Hecuba  his  queen^ 
Caflandra  his  daughter,  Andromache  the 
widow  of  He&or,  and  numerous  other 
princeiTes,  loaded  with  chains*  and  dragged 
like  (laves  through  the  ftreets,  dreaming  with 
human  blood,  and  filled  with  the  bodies  of  a 
.  wretched  multitude,  devoured  by  the  flames, 
or  (laughtered  by  the  avenging  fword; 
fuch  was  the  cataftrophe  6£  this  fatal  war. 
The  Greeks  iatiated  their  inexorable  fury; 
but  this  cruel  pieafure  was  the  end  of  their 
prosperity,  and  the  commencement  of  their 
calamities.  , 

Their  return  home  was  rendered  remark- 
able by  the  moft  fignal  reverfe  of  fortune^* 
Mnefiheus,  king  of  Athens,  ended  his  days 
in  the  ifie  of  Melos  *.  Ajax,  king  of  the 
Locrians,  was  loft  with  his  whole  fleet  ^. 
Ulyflfes,  more  unfortunate,  had  often  reafon 
to  fear  the  fame  fate,  during  the  ten  whole 


V  PlaL  de  Legib.  lib.  5,  t.  ii.  p.  6&2^ 
X  Eufeb.  Chron.  Can.  p.  128. 
f  Homer.  OdyiT.  lib*  4,  v.  4^9, 
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years  which  he  wandered  OTer  the  feas. 
Others,  ftill  more  to  be  lamented^  were  re* 
ceiyed  in  their  families  as  ftrangers,  poffeft- 
iag  claims  obfolete  from  long  abfence,  and 
whofe  perfons  an  unexpected  return  had 
rendered  odious.  Inftead  of  the  tranfporta 
which  their  arrival  ought  to  have  excited, 
they  heard  around  them  nothing  but  the 
hateful  exclamations  of  ambition,  adultery^ 
and  the  mod  fordid  intereft.  Betrayed  by 
their*^kindred  and  their  friends,  the  greater 
number  departed  under  the  condud:  of  Ido- 
meneus,  Philodetes,  Diomedes,  and  Teucer, 
to  feek  new  connexions  in  unknown  coun*- 
tries. 

The  houfe  of  Argos  was  efpecially  to  be 
difUnguiihed  for  its  crimes  and  inteftine 
miferies.  Agamemnon  found  his  throne 
and  bed  feized  on  and  polluted  by  an  un- 
worthy ufurper.  He  was  affailinated  by 
Qytemneftra  his  queen,  who  foon  after  waa 
murdered  by  her  fon  Oreftes. 

Thcfe  horrorsy  then  multiplied  in  almoft 
every  country  of  Greece,  and  ftill  repeat- 
edly  exhibited   on   the  ftage  of  AtheaS| 
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fhould  be  a  lefTon  to  kings  and  nations,  and 
teach  them  to  dread  even  victory  itfel£ 
That  of  the  Greeks  was  no  lefs  fatal  to 
themfelvcs  than  to  the  Trojans.  Enfeebled 
by  their  exertions  and  their  fuccefles,  they 
were  no  longer  able  to  refift  inteiline  dil^ 
fenfions,  and  became  habituated  to  the  fatal 
idea,  that  war  is  as  neceflary  to  a  country  as 
peace.  In  the  courfe  of  a  few  generations 
the  greater  part  of  thofe  royal  houfes,  which 
had  deftroyed  that  of  Priam,  fell  to  decay, 
and  became  extinft ;  and  eighty  years  after 
the  deftrudlion  of  Troy  *,  a  part  of  Pelo- 
ponnefus  pafled  into  the  hands  of  the  He- 
raclidx,  or  defcendants  of  Hercules. 

The  revolution  produced  by  the  return 
of  thefe  princes  was  brilliant,  and  founded 
on  the  moft  fpecious  pretexts  *.  Amongft 
the  families  which,  in  the  remoteft  times, 
poflefled  the  throne  of  Argos  afad  Mycena?, 
the  moft  diftinguifhed  were  thofe  of  Danaus 
and  Pelops.  From  the  firft  of  thefe  princes, 
Prcetus,  Acrifius,    Perfeus,    and    Hercules 


*  Thucydid.  lib.  i,  cap.  rz. 

*  In  1 20  2  before  Chrift. 
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were  delcended ;  from  the  fecond,  Atreus, 
Agamemnon,  Oreftes  and  his  fons. 

Hercules,  fubfervient  during  his  life-time 
to  the  will  of  Euryfthcus,  whom  certain 
circumftances  had  invefted  with  the  fupreme 
power,  was  unable  to  aflcrt  his  rights,  but 
txanfmitted  them  to  his  fons,  who  were 
confequently  baniflied  from  Peloponnefus. 
They  more  than  once  attempted  to  return  % 
bttt  were  conftantly  prevented  by  the  houfe 
of  PelopSy  which,  after  the  death  of  Euryf- 
theus,  had  ufurped  the  crown :  their  titles 
were  crimes  fo  long  as  they  could  be  op- 
pofed  by  force ;  but  no  fooner  did  this  fa- 
mily ceafe  to  be  fo  formidable  than  the  at- 
tachment of  the  people  to  their  ancient  fo- 
vereigns  was  renewed  in  favour  of  the  He- 
radidae,^  and  the  jealoufy  of  the  neighbour- 
ing powers  roufed  againft  the  houfe  of 
Pdops.  That  of  Hercules  was  headed  by 
three  brothers,  T^menus,  Crefphontes,  and 
Ariflodemus,  who  aflbciating  with  the  Do- 
rians ^,  entered  with  them  into  Peloponnc- 

*  Hcrodot.  lib.  9,  cap.  26.    Diod.  Sfc.  Hb.  41  p.  261. 
^  Strab.  lib.  9,  P093. 
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fus,  where  moft  of  the  cities  were  obKgc^ 
to  recognize  them  for  their  fovereigns '. 

The  defceadants  of  Agamemnon  driven 
out  of  Argos,  and  thofe  of  Neftor  from 
Mcffenia,  took  refuge,  the  former  in  Thrace; 
the  latter  in  Attica.  Argos  fell  to  the  lor 
of  Temenus,  and  Meflenia  to  that  of  Cref* 
phontes.  Euryfthenes  and  Procles,  fons  of 
Ariftodcmus,  who  died  in  the  beginning  of 
the  expedition,  reigned  at  Lacedaemon  \ 

Some  time  after,  the  conquerors  attacked 
Codrus,  Idng  of  Athens,  who  had  afforded 
an  afylum  to  their  enemies.  This  prince 
learning  that  the  oracle  promifed  the  vic- 
tory to  that  army  which  fhould  lofe  its  ge- 
neral in  the  battle,  voluntarily  devoted  him- 
felf  to  death  ;  a  facrifice  which  fo  animated 
his  troops,  that  they  entirely  defeated  the 
Heraclidse  *. 

Here  end  the  ages  ufually  termed  heroic; 
and  here  muft  we  place  ourfelves  to  conceive 


<  Paufan.  lib.  i,  cap.  i3»  p.  I40« 
_  '  libcr.  in  Arclud.  t.  ii.  p.  1 8.  Tacit.  Aonal.  1. 4«  cap.  4^ 
Paufan.  lib.  2,  cap.  18,  p.  151.    Id.  lib.  3,  cap.  i,  p*  ^05* 
Veil.  Patcrcul.  lib.  l,  c.  2. 

^  Meurf.  de  Reg.  Athen.  lib.  3,  cap.  ii. 
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ft  juft  Idea  of  the  fpirit  of  them,  and  enter 
into  details  which  the  rapid  courfe  of  events 
has  fcarcely  given  time  to  indicate. 

In  ancient  times  all  the  ftatcs  of  Greece 
were  monarchies^;  at  this  day  we  fee  no- 
thing hut  republics.  The  firft  kings  pof- 
feflfed  only  a  fingle  city  or  a  diftrift*.  Some 
extended  their  power  at  the  expence  of  their 
neighbours,  and  formed  great  ftatcs:  their 
fuccefTors  loft  their  authority  while  they 
wifhed  to  increafe  it  to  the  detriment  of 
their  fubjeds. 

Had  no  other  colonies  emigrated  into 
Greece  but  that  of  Cecrops,  the  Athenians 
more  enlightened,  and .  confequently  more 
powerful  than  the  other  favages,  would 
have  gradually  brought  them  under  fubjec- 
tion,  and  Greece  would  have  formed  only 
one  great  kingdom,  which  would  ftill  have 
fubfifted,  and  have  refembled  thofe  of 
Egypt  and  of  Perfia.  But  various  tribes 
arriving  from  the  Eaft,  divided  it  into  fevcral 

■  I..  I  «..  .  .1  >!■  :J-  ■■■»■■■■  f  »l..l-l. 

'  Plat,  dc  Lcgib.  lib.  3,  t.  ii.  p.  680.    Arift.  do  Repub. 

lib.  l»  ctp.  2,  Uu.  p.  297,  Cicer.  de  Leg.  lib.  $»  t*  iii.  p.  i6l. 

s  Thucydid.  lib.  i,  cap.  z^     Homer*  IliadL  lib*  Zf  ¥•  49;, 
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ftates ;  and  the  Greeks  every  where  adopted 
the  monarchical  form  of  government,  the 
nations  whith  polifhed  them  being  ac- 
quainted with  no  other;  it  being  more  eafy 
too  to  obey  the  commands  of  a  tingle  man 
than  thofe  of  feveral  chiefs,  and  the  idea  of 
at  once  obeying  and  commanding,  of  being 
fubje£t  and  fovereign  at  the  fame  time,  fup- 
pofing  more  knowledge  and  combination 
than  can  be  fuppofed  in  an  infant  people. 

The  kings  exercifed  the  fun£tions  of  pon- 
tiff, general,  and  judge  ^  ;  the  power  they 
tranfmitted  to  their  defcendants '  was  very 
extentive,  yet  tempered  by  a  council  whom 
they  confulted,  and  whofe  decifions  they 
communicated  to  the  general  aflembly  of 
the  nation  K 

Sometimes,  after  a  long  war,  the  two 
pretenders  to  the  throne,  or  the  two  war- 
riors they  had  chofen,  prefented  themfelves 
armed ;  and  the  right  of  governing  men 


^  Arift.  de  Rqpub.  lib.  3»  cap.  14,  t.  li.  p.  357. 
*  Thucydid.  lib.  i,  cap.  13. 

^  Arift.  deMor.  lib.  jy  cap.  5,  t.  ii.  p.  32.  Dipnyf*  Halicar. 
Antiq.  Rom.  lib«  2,  t.  u  p*  261. 
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depended  da  the  ftr<^ngtfa  or  addrefs  of  the 
viftor. 

To  fuppcit  the  fplendor  of  hh  nnk,  the 
fovereign,  befides  the  tributes  impofed  upon 
the  people  ^9  poflefied  a  domain  inherited 
from  his  anceO:ord,  which  had  been  aug« 
mented  hj  his  conquefts^  and  fometimes  hf 
the  generofity  of  his  friends.  Thefeus^ 
hani&ed  fhmi  Athens,  had  no  other  refource 
but  the  eflates  left  him  by  his  father  in  the 
ifle  of  Scyros  "*.  The  ^olians^  preiTed  by 
a  powerful  enemy,  promifed  Meleager,  fon 
of  their  king  CEneus,  a  confiderable  trad  of 
land,  if  he  would  combat  at  their  head^« 
The  multiplicity  of  examples  renders  it  im- 
poflibte  to  enumer^^e  all  the  princes  who 
owed  part  c£  their  wealth  to  vidtory  or  gra- 
titude: but  we  muft  not  omit  remarking 
diat  they  gloried  in  the  prefents  they  oly- 
cained,  beeaufe  thefe  prefents  being  confi- 
dered  as  the  recompence  of  benevolence^  or 
the  fymboi  of  friendfhip,  it  was  honourable 

1  Homer.  Iliad,  lib.  9,  v.  156.     SchoL  ibid.  OdyiL  lib.  l$f 
V.  15, 

»  Hat.  in  Thcf.  t.  i.  p.  16, 
•  Hornet.  Iliad,  lib.  9,  v.  573. 

Vol.  I,  F 
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to  receive,  and .  difgraceful  not  to  merit 
them. 

Nothing  contributed  more  to  add  luftre 
to  the  fupreme  authority,  and  energy  to 
courage,  than  the  fpirit  of  heroifm ;  nothing 
harmonized  more  happily  with  the  manners 
of  the  nation,  which  were  almoft  every 
where  the  fame.  The  chancer  of  the  men 
of  that  day  was  compofed  of  an  inconfider- 
able  number  of  fimple,  but  expreflive  and 
ftrongly  marked  features :  art  had  not  yet 
added  her  colouring  to  the  work  of  nature. 
Individuals  therefore  muft  have  differed 
from  each  other,  and  nations  borne  a  ftrik-* 
ing  refemblance. 

Bodies  naturally  robuft,  became  fiill 
ftronger  by  education;  minds  inflexible 
and  unrefined,  were  active  and  enterprifing^ 
loving  or  hating  to  excefs,  always  hurried  on 
by  the  fenfes,  and  conftantly  ready  to  break 
all  bounds.  Nature,  lefs  conflrained  in  thofe 
who  were  invefled  with  power,  difplayed 
herfelf  with  more  energy  in  them  than  in 
the  people;  they  revenged  an  oflfence  by 
violence  or  injuflice;  and  (hewing  thcm^ 

7 
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felvcs  weaker  in  grief  than  in  misfortune, 
if  fenfilrillty  be  a  weakneis,  they  wept  over 
the  infult  they  were  unable  to  retaliate* 
Mild  and  obliging,  when  treated  with  friend- 
ihip  and  refped;  impetuous  and  terrible 
when  thefe  were  wanting,  they  fuddenly 
poffed  from  the  excefs  of  violence  to  the 
bittereft  remorfe ;  and  repaired  their  faults 
with  the  fame  fimplicity  as  they  avowed 
tiiem  °.  In  a  word,  as  they  neither  knew 
how  to  veil  or  diflemble  their  virtues  or 
their  vices,  princes  and  heroes  were  openly 
inflamed  with  the  thirft  of  gain,  of  glory, 
and  of  pleafure. 

Thefe  mafculine  and  haughty  rtiinds  were 
incapable  of  languid  emotions*  They  were 
agitated  at  once  by  the  two  noble  fenti- 
ments  of  love  and  friendfhip :  with  this 
diflference,  that  love,  with  them  was  a  de- 
vouring and  a  tranfient  flame ;  friendfhip,  a 
lively  and  continued  warmth,  Friendfhip 
produced  a£tions  confidered  at  this  day  as 

prodigies,  but  formerly  as  no  more  than 
'j-  ,  ^  -       

.  o  Homer.  Iliad,  lib.  4,  ▼.  360.     Id*  lib.  23,  pafltnu    Id. 
bdyfr.  libi  8,  Vi  402. 

Fa 
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duties.  Py lades  and  Oreftes  wifhing  to  die 
for  each  other,  only  did  what  other  heroes 
had  done  before  them.  Love,  violent  in  its 
tranfports,  cruel  in  its  jealoufy,  was  fre- 
quently attended  by  the  moft  fatal  confe- 
quences.  Over  hearts  more  fufceptible  than 
tender,  beauty  had  more  fway  than  the  qua- 
lities by  which  it  is  embellifhed ;  beauty 
was  the  ornament  of  the  fuperb  feftivals 
given  by  princes  when  they  contracted  an 
alliance.  There,  amid  kings  and  warriors, 
princefles  aflembled,  whofe  prefence  and  ri- 
valry were  a  frequent  fource  of  diflenfions 
and  misfortunes. 

At  the  nuptials  of  a  king  of  Larifla, 
fome  young  Theflalians,  known  by  the 
name  of  Centaurs,  infulted  the  companions 
of  the  youthful  queen,  and  fell  vidims  to 
the  vengeance  of  Thefeus,  and  feveral  he- 
roes, who,  on  that  occafion,  flood  forth  tlie 
champions  of  a  fex  which  they  more  than 
once  had  grofsly  injured  p. 


P  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  4,  p.  272.    Ovid.  Metam*  lib.  I2» 
T.  2IO,    Homer.  OdylL  lib.  21,  v.  295* 
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The  marriage  of  Thetis  and  of  Peleus 
was  diflurbed  by  the  pretenfions  of  fomc 
prioceiTes,  who,  difguifedt  as  was  the  cuf* 
torn,  under  the  names  of  Juno,  Minerva, 
and  other  goddefTes^  were  all  competitors 
for  the  prize  of  beauty  \ 

The  princes  and  heroes  were  likewife  af- 
fembled  by  another  kind  of  fpe£tacle :  they 
thronged  to  the  funeral  rites  of  a  fovcreign, 
and  diiplayed  their  magnificence  and  ad* 
drefs  in  games  celebrated  in  honour  of  his 
memory.  Games  were  exhibited  over  a 
tomb,  decorum  being  unneceflary  to  grief. 
The  delicacy  that  rejedts  all  confolatipn  is 
an  excefs  or  perfection  in  fentiment  with 
which  they  were  yet  unacquainted ;  but 
they  well  knew  how  to  ihed  unfeigned 
tears,  to  fufpend  them  at  the  command  of 
Nature  ^,  and  again  to  let  them  flow  when 
the  heart  called  tp  mind  the  memory  of  its 
Ipfles :  ^M  find  a  moil  lively  pleafure,*'  fays 
Menelaus  in  Homer  %  ^'  in  weeping  for 

«  McsiF.  Coaimmit. £Qg  IcsEpkreg 4'Ovid.  uL  f^  aao. 
Ban.  MythoL  t*  iii.  p.  iSs. 
r  Homer.  Uiad*  lux  19,  ▼•  2$g  }  lib.  24,  v.  48, 
•  Id.  Odyff.  )ib.  41  t«  190. 
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•*  thofe  who  fell  before  the  walls  of  Troy/' 
Yet  this  Was  ten  years  after  their  death. 

The  heroes  of  that  age  were  at  the  fame 
time  religious  and  unjuft.  When,  by  acci- 
dent, to  gratify  their  perfonal  hatred,  or  in 
their  own  defence,  they  had  been  the  caufe 
of  the  death  of  any  one,  they  fliuddered  at 
the  blood  they  had  fpilt ;  and  abandoning 
their  throne  or  native  land,  went  to  implore 
the  aid  of  expiation  in  fome  diftant  coun- 
try. After  the  facrifices  enjoined  them  by 
this  ceremony,  a  purifying  water  was 
poured  upon  the  guilty  hand*;  after  which 
they  again  returned  into  fociety,  and  pre- 
pared ihemfelves  for  new  combats. 

The  people,  ftruck  with  this  ceremony, 
were  not  lefs  awed  by  the  menacing  exte- 
rior conftantly  aflunied  by  their  heroes. 
Some  threw  over  their  flioulders  the  fpoils 
of  the  tigers  and  lions  over  which  they 
had  triuniphed^j  others  appeared  with 
JnafTy  clubs',  or  weapons  of  different  kinds. 


*  Oyld.  Faft.  lib.  s,  ▼.  37.    Schol.  Soph,  in  Ajac.  ▼•  664« 
«  Plut,  in  Thcf.  p.  4,  Numifin,  Vetcr.    ♦  ^ 
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>9erefted  from  the  robbers  ftom  whom  they 
had  delivered  Greece  \ 

Thus  habited,  they  prefented  thcmfelves 
to  claim  the  rights  of  hofpitality,  rights  at 
prefent  circumfcribed  within  certain  fa- 
milies, but  then  common  to  all  ^.  At  the 
voice  of  the  ftranger  every  door  flew  open^ 
every  attention  was  lavifhed;  and  while 
oflering  the  noblefl:  homage  to  humanity, 
no  enquiries  were  made  refpeding  rank  or 
birth  till  they  had  anticipated  eyery  wifli  of 
their  gueft  *.  Not  to  their  legiflators  were 
the  Greeks  indebted  for  this  fublime  infti^ 
tution;  they  owed  it  to  Nature,  wljofe  vivid 
and  penetrating  light  filled  the  heart  of 
man,  and  is  not  yet  entirely  extind,  fince 
our  firft  nipral  fenfation  is  an  emotion  of 
efteem  and  confidence  for  our  fellow-crea- 
tures, ^nd  fince  diftruft  would  be  ^oofir 
dered  as  an  enormous  vice,  did  not  the  ex-? 


»  Plut,  in  TTicf.  p,  4,  Numifin.  Vetcr. 
7  Homer.  Uiad.  lib.  6,  v.  15,    Id.  OdyiT.  lib.  3»  ▼•  34 ;  13># 
5,  ▼.  2oS ;  lib.'S,  ▼.  C44. 

s  Homer.  Iliad,  L'b.  6,  ▼•  175.    Id*  OdyS  lib*  x»  ▼.  l^ll 
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perience  of  repeated  perfidy  reader  k  Mmoft 
a  virtue. 

Yet  tkefe  agea^  though  rendered  illuf- 
trioufi  by  adioQ6  which  do  honour  to  humar 
nity,  were  alfo  fuUied  by  the  moft  atroeiou3 
and  unheard  of  crimes.  Some  of  the& 
have  no  doubt  really  been  committed ;  they 
were  the  fruks  of  ambition  and  veogeancet 
ungovernable  paffions,  which*  according  to 
the  difiexenca  of  tim.es  and  cireumflanceSi 
employed  to  attain  their  ende  fometime«  the 
artifices  of  cunning,  and^ibmetimea  open 
force.  The  reft  owe  their  origin  only  to 
jpoetry,  \vhich,  in  ks  paintings,  difguife&thc 
events  of  hiftory  as  it  does  the  operations 
of  Nature.  The  poets,  maflers  of  our 
hearts  and  flaves  of  their  own  imagination, 
have  brought  on  the  ftage  the  principal 
heroes  of  ajitiquity,  and,  from  a  few  fa^ls 
which  have  efcaped  the  deftrudion  of  time, 
have  pourtrayed  charaders  which  they  vary 
or  contraft  at  pleafure*.  Sometimes,  de- 
piding  them  in  hideous  colours,  they  tranf- 

>  Plat,  in  Min.  ti  ii.  p.  320. 
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form  frailties  into  crimes^  and  crimes  into 
atrocious  enormities.  We  deteil  that  Me<- 
dea,  whom  JaTon  brought  from  Colchis^ 
and  whofe  whole  life,  it  is  faid,  was  one 
continued  fcene  of  horrors;  yc«  was  flie 
perhaps  acquainted  with  no  other  magic 
than  her  charms,  and  guilty  of  no  other 
crime  than  love  ^  Perhaps,  likewife,  the 
greater  part  of  thofe  princes,  whofe  me-^ 
mory  isatprefent  covered  with  opprobrium, 
were  not  more  culpable  than  Medea.  Thofe 
remote  ages  were  not  the  reign  of  barbarifm, 
but  rather  of  a  certain  violence  of  eharada:, 
which,  by  adiing  without  difguife,  frequently 
defeated  itfelf.  Yet  was  it  at  lead  poffible 
to  guard  againft  the  hatred  which  manifed- 
ed  itfelf  by  rage  ;  but  how  much  more  dif. 
ficult  is  it  at  prefent  to  defend  ourfelves 
againft  thofe  deliberate  cruelties  and  cool 
hatreds,  which  patiently  wait  the  moment 
of  revenge !  The  age  really  barbarous  is 
not  that  in  which  there  is  moft  impetupfity 


^  Diod,  Sic  lib.  ^  p.  349.  Parmenifc.  ap.  ScboL  Eur^ 
in  Med.  v.  9  et  173.  Julian.  Var.  Hift.  lib.  5,  cap.  21.  fia» 
aiOTi  MythoL  liy*  3,«hiqp.  5,  t.  iii.  p.  ajf. 
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of  paflion,  but  that  which  moft  abounds  iu 
duplicity  of  fentiment. 

Neither  rank  nor  fex  afforded  exemptionft 
from  domeltic  cares,  which  ceafe  to  be  bu* 
miliating  when  they  are  common  to  all 
conditions.  Sometimes  they  were  afTo- 
ciated  with  agreeable  talents,  fuch  as  mulic 
and  dancing;  and  ftill  more  frequently 
with  tumultuous  pleafures,  as  the  chace, 
and  exercifes  which  conduce  to  preferve  an4 
increafe  bodily  ftrength. 

The  laws  were  few  in  number  and  very 
limple,  for  it  was  lefs  requifite  to  provide 
for  cs^fes  of  injuftice  than  of  infult ;  and 
more  neceflary  to  curb  the  paffions  in  their 
impetuofity,  than  to  purfue  vice  through  all 
its  mazes. 

The  great  truths  of  morality,  firft  difco^ 
vcred  by  that  admirable  inftindl  which 
prompts  man  to  good,  were  foon  rendered 
evident  by  their  manifeft  utility  in  pradice« 
^e  motives  and  recompence  then  held 
forth  for  virtue  were  not  fo  much  the 
confcious  fatisfadion  of  the*  mind,  as  the 
favour  of  the  gods,  the  public  efte^m,  'and 
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the  opinion  of  pofterity  ^.  Reafon  had  no< 
yet  turned  inwardly  op  herfelf  to  examine 
the  nature  of  moral  duties,  and  fubjed 
them  to  that  analyfis^  which  fometimes 
tends  to  confirm  and  fometimes  to  over* 
throw  them.  It  was  only  generally,  ad- 
mitted, that  in  all  the  occurrence;  of  life 
it  is  advantageous  to  render  to  every  man 
hid  due  j  and  obeying  this  anfwer  of  the 
heart,  honeft  men  refigned  themfelves  to 
the  didates  of  virtue,  without  regretting 
any  of  the  facrifices  it  requires. 

Knowledge  was  of  two  kinds :  that  trar 
^don  of  which  the  poets  were  the  inter- 
preters, and  the  experience  acquired  by  the 
aged.  Tradition  preferved  fome  traces  of 
the  hiflory  of  the  gods,  and  of  that  of  mexu 
Hence  the  refpefl:  paid  to  poets^^  who  were 
employed  to  recount  thefe  interefting  eyents 
at  banquets,  and  on  all  folemn  Qccafions  ; 
to  adorn  them  with  the  (:harms  of  muflc, 
and  to  embelUfli  them  by  fidions  whicl^ 
flattered  the  vanity  of  pations  an|d  of  fove» 
reigns  ^ 

'  c  Homer.  lUad.  lib.  2,  v.  1 19.  '  Id.  Oi^S.  lib.  2,  v.  64.^  ^ 
i  Id*  Qd^tt  lib.  1,  V.  ya  ct  338.  ^ 
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The  wifdoiH  of  the  old  men  fupplied 
tbe  tardy  experience  o£  ages  *,  and  by  re* 
ducing  examples  into'  principles^  made 
known  the  efFe£ts  of  the  pafCons^  ^nd  the 
means  of  bringing  them  under  controuU 
Hence  originated  that  efteem  for  age  which 
affigned  it  the  firft  rank  in  the  aflemblies 
of  the  nation^  and  fcarcely  granted  youth 
the  permiffion  to  interrogate  it  ^ 

The  extreme  vivacity  of  the  pafficMis  gave 
an  ineilimable  value  to  prudence^  as  did  the 
neccflity  of  inftru^iion  to  the  talent  of  clo- 
qoence. 

Of  all  the  powers  of  the  mind,  i^iagi* 
BfltioQ  was  firft  cultivated,  becaufe  this  is 
the  quality  which  manifefts  itfelf  earlieft  in 
the  infancy  of  men  and  nations  \  and  it  was 
more  ^fpecially  nurtured  and  expanded 
among  the  Greeks  from  the  climate  they 
inhabited,  and  the  connections  they  cour 
traded  with  the  people  of  the  E^ft, 
.  In  Egypt,  where  the  fun  perpetually  darts 
his  burning  rays,  where  the  winds,  the  in- 

.«  Horn*  Iliad.  lib.  i»t.  zf^i  lib.  $9  ▼•  108 ;  lib.  9,  ▼•  6c* 
<  Id.  ihid.  lib.  23»  v.  587.    Id.  Oij&  lib.  3,  v.  24. 
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tindations  of  the  Nile,  and  other  phamo- 
mena,  are  fubje<3:  to  a  conftant  order,  i^dicre 
the  ftability  and  uniformity  of  Nature  (eraa 
to  evince  itfe  eternity,  every  objed:  v^as  ag- 
grandized by  the  imagination^  which  ex« 
panding  itfelf  on  all  fides  into  infinity,  ne- 
ceiTarily  infpired  aftonifhment  and  awe* 

In  Greece,  where  the  fky,  fometiines 
troubled  by  ftorms,  almoft  inceflantly 
fparkles  with  a  pure  light ;  where  the  di- 
verfity  of  afpeds  and  feafons  continually 
preferits  the  eye  with  ftriking  contrails; 
where  Nature  at  every  ftep,  at  every  inftant, 
appears  in  adion,  and  inceflantly  divcrfc 
from  herfelf,  the  imagination,  richer  and 
more  adive  than  in  Egypt,  beftowed  new 
embeilifhments  on  every  objed,  and  diffufed 
a  mild  and  genial  warmth  through  all  the 
aerations  of  the  mind. 

Thiis  the  Greeks,  forfaking  their  forefts, 
no  longer  beheld  objeds  under  a  terrific  and 
gloomy  veil ;  and  thus  the  Egyptians,  tranf- 
planted  into  Greece,  gradually  foftened  tbs 
fevere  and  gigantic  outlines  of  their  ptdure8« 
Intermingling  with  each  other,  and  confii- 
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tuting  but  one  and  the  fame  people,  they 
formed  a  language  brilliant  in  figurative 
expreffionsj  they  exhibited  their  ancient 
opinions  in  colours  which  diminiftied  theit 
limplicity,  but  rendered  th^m  more  capti- 
vating ;  and  as  all  beings  capable  of  mo-i^ 
tion  feemed  to  them  full  of  life^  and  they 
referred  to  partial  caufes  the  phasnomena  to 
the  nature  of  which  they  were  ftrangersj 
the  univerfe  in  their  eyes  was  a  magnifi- 
cent machine,  the  fprings  of  which  were 
a<2ed  on  at  will  by  an  infinite  number  of 
invifible  agents. 

This  was  the  origin  of  that  philofophyj 
or  rather  that  religion,  which  ftill  fubfiftft 
among  the  people ;  a  confufed  mixture  of 
truths  and  falfehoods ;  of  venerable  tra^- 
ditions  and  pleating  fi£tions }  a  fyfiem  that 
flatters  the  fenfes,  and  offends  the  under^ 
Handing  i  which  breathes  only  pleafure, 
while  it  teaches  and  applauds  virtue;  and  of 
which  it  may  be  proper  to  trace  a  flight 
ficetch,  as  it  ftrongly  marks  the  charader  of 
the  age  that  gave  it  birth. 

What  is  that  power  which  has  called  folrtb 
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the  univerfe  from  chaos  ?  The  infinite  Be-^ 
ingi  the  pure  light,  the  fource  of  life  ^.  Lee 
us  give  it  the  moft  amiable  of  its  titles ;  it 
is  love  itfelf ;  that  love  whofe  prefence  re«« 
ftores  harmony  to  all  things'^,  and  from 
whom  both  men  aild  gods  derive  their 
QPgin^ 

Thefe  intelligent  beings  diiputed  the  em^ 
pire  of  the  world  j  but,  caft  to  the  earth  in 
tremendous  combats^  men  were  for  ever 
fubjeaed  to  their  vidots. 

The  race  of  immortals  multiplied  like 
that  of  men.  Saturn,  ifTuing  from  the  com^^ 
merce  between  heaven  and  earthy  had  three 
ions,  who  divided  the  fovereignty  of  the 
univerfe:  Jupiter  reigns  in  heaven,  Nep- 
tune over  the  fea,  Pluto  in  the  infernal  re- 
gions, and  all  three  over  the  earth  ^;  all  three 
are  environed  with  a  multitude  of  deities, 
intruded  with  the  execution  of  their  com- 
mands. 

Jupiter  is  the  moft  potent  of  the  gods, 

t  brph.  ap.  Bruck.  Hift.  Ph3of.  t.  L  p.  390. 

^  Hefiod.  Theog.  ▼.  120. 

*  Ariftoph.  in  A  v.  v.  700. 

^  Homer*  Uiadt  lib.  1^%  y.  xpj. 
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for  he  launches  the  thunder :  his  cautt  is 
the  moll  fplendid  of  all ;  it  is  the  refidence 
of  eternal  light ;  and  muft  be  the  abode  of 
happinefs,  fince  every  earthly  good  proceeds 
from  heaven. 

The  divinities  of  the  ocean  and  of  the 
infernal  fhades  are  implored  in  certain 
places  and  under  certain  circumftances ;  the 
cdeftial  gods  every  where,  and  at  every 
moment  of  life.  They  furpafs  the  others 
in  power^  for  they  dwell  above  us  ;  whilft 
the  former  are  either  befide  us^  or  benotth 
our  feet. 

The  gods  difpenfe  to  men  life,  health, 
richeSy  wifdom,  and  valour*.  We  accufe 
them  as  the  authors  of  our  fufferings  "";  they 
reproach  us  with  being  wretched  from  our 
own  faults  ^  Pluto  is  odious  to  mwtals  % 
becaufe  he  is  inflexible.  The  other  gods 
permit  themfelves  to  be  moved  by  our 
prayers,  and  efpecially  by  our  facrifices,  the 


*  Homer.  Iliad,  lib.  2,  v.  197 ;  lib.  7^  t.  2S8 ;  13b.  t  J» 

T.  730- 
»  Id.  Uiad.  lib.  39  ▼.164;  lib.  6^  t.  349. 
»  Id.  Odyff.  lib.  i,  v.  3^. 
<*  Id.Uiad.lib.9,v.i5S. 

odour 
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bdoiir  of  which  is  to  them  a  delicious  per- ' 
filmeP, 

'  If  they  have  lehfes  likS  ourfelves,  they 
lAuft  have  the  fanle  pafllons.  *Bdauty  makes 
on  them  the  fame  impfeflion  as  on  us,  W)^ 
have  often  feen  them  feeding  on  earth  for 
pleafureS,  rendered  more  poignant  from  their 
forgetting  for  a  time  their  exalted  nature, 
atid  aflumiiig  the  veil  of  liiyftery. 

By  this  peculiar  (!onibination  of  ideas,  the 
Creeks  had  no  intention  to  degifade  the  di- 
vinity. Accuftomed  as  they  veere  to  judge 
of  all  animated  beings  by  themfelves,  they 
afcribed  their  weaknefles  to  the  gods,  and 
their  fentiments  to  animals,  without  ima« 
gining  that  they  debafed  the  former  or  ele* 
Vated  the  latter. 

When  they  wiflied  to  fox*m  in  ideiai  of 
the  happiilefs  of  heaven,  and  the  attention 
paid  by  the  immortals  to  the  g6vernmeht 
of  the  univerfe,  they  taft  theif  eyes  around  ^ 
them,  and  faid : 

On  earth,  nations  are  happy  vsrhen  they 

>  Homer.  Hud.  lib.  49  v.  48  i  lib.  24,  v.  425. 

Vol.  I.  G 
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pafs  thdr  days  ia  feftiralss  a  fovereign, 
when  he  aflembles  at  his  table  the  pnnces 
and  priocefles  who  reign  over  the  adjacent 
cpuntries ;  when  youthful  flaves,  perfumed 
with  eflences,  ppur  out  wine  in  overflowing 
goUetSy  and  ikilful  fingers  harmonioufly 
accord  their  voices  with  tihe  lyre  "i :  thus^  in 
the  frequjent  banquets  of  the  inhabitants  of 
heaven,  youth  and  beauty,  in  the  perfon  of 
Hebe,  diftribute  nedar  and  ambrofia;  the 
vaulted  roofs  of  Olympus  re-echo  with  the 
fongs  of  Apollo  and  the  mufes,  and  joy 
fparkles  in  every  eye. 

Sometimes  Jupiter  afTembles  the  immor- 
tals around  his  throne;  and  deliberates  with 
them  on  the  affairs  of  earth,  as  a  fove- 
reign  difcufles  thofe  of  his  ftates  with  the 
nobles  of  his  Idngdom.  The  gods  deliver 
their  different  opinions,  which  they  fupport 
with  warmth,  till  Jupiter  pronounces  his 
final  deciiion,  and  the  reft  fubmit  in  fn 
Ience« 

The  gods  invefted  with    his  authority 

<  Homer.  Odyff.  lib.  i,  ▼.  1525  Ub.  9,  v.  5,    Arift.  & 
Kep*  lib.  8,  e.  39  u  ii«  p»  451. 
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eommunicate  motion  to  the  ttniverfe/^nd 
ate  the  authora  of  the  phasnomeoa  which 
aftonifh  mortals. 

Every  morning  a  youthful  godcteft  opens 
the  gates  of  the  Baft,  and  diffofes  a  refrefli^ 
ing;  coolnefs  through  the  aif^  while  ihtt 
fcatters  floweft  over  the  fields^  and  ftrewi 
rubies  in  the  path  of  the  fun.  At  thia  fig^ 
nal  the  earth  awakes,  and  prepares  to  rd« 
ceive  the  god^  who  daily  beftows  ofi  heK 
new  Ufe ;  he  appears,  with  a  magnificence 
and  iplendor  fuited  to  the  fovefei^  of 
the  ikiea;  his  car,  conduced  by  the  hours^ 
flies  and  penetrates  the  immenfity  of  fpace^ 
filling  it  with  radiance  and  genial  warmth* 
No  fooner  does  he  reach  the  palace  <^  the 
fovereign  of  the  feas,  than  nighty  who 
clofely  and  inceflantly  follows  him,  eittends 
her  gloomy  veil,  and  hangs  the  celeftiat 
dome  with  innumerable  fires^  Then  riies 
.another  car,  whofe  mild  and  confoling 
light  invites  fuiceptible  hearts  to  meditation. 
It  is  conduced  by  a  goddefs.  She  is  com-* 
ing  in  filence  to  deceive  the  tender  homage 
of  Endymion.     That  arch  which?  fhinei 

O  a 
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with  fuch  rich  colours,  and  extends  froiti 
one  fide  of  the  horizon  to  the  other,  is 
formed  by  the  luminous  footfteps  of  Iris, 
who  is  bearing  the  commands  of  Juno  to 
the  earth.  Delightful  breezes  and  horrid 
tcmpefta  are  caufed  by  genii,  how  fporting 
in  the  air,  now  ftruggling  with  each  other 
to  produce  a  commotion  in  the  wavej.  At 
the  foot  of  yon  eminence  is  a  grotto,  the 
afylum  of  coolnefs  and  of  peace.  There 
a  beneficent  nymph  pours  forth  from  her 
inexhauftible  urn  the  ftream  that  fertilizes 
the  adjacent  plain  ;  there  (he  liftens  to  the 
vows  of  the  youthful  beauty,  who  comes 
to  contemplate  her  charms  in  the  fleeting 
waters.  If '  we  enter  that  jgloomy  wood,  it  is 
neither  the  filence  nor  the  folitude  that 
occupies  the  mind:  we  are  in  the  haunts 
of  the  df uids  and  the  fylvans,  and  the  fe- 
cret  ^we  we  feel  is  the  effed  of  the  divine 
jnajefty. 

To  whatever  fide  we  turn  our  fteps,  we 
are  in  the  prefence  of  the  gods ;  we  difcover 
them  within  us  and  without ;  they  have  di- 
vided the  empire  of  our  fouk,  and  direft 
4 
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our  inclinations : .  fdnie  prdfide  over  war 
and  the  ^arts  of  peace ;  others  infpire  tbe 
love  of  vnfdom  or  of  pleafure ;  all  of  them 
cherifh  jtiftice  and  prote^' virtue:  thirty 
thoufand  divinities,^  difperied  around  Us, 
continually  watch  over  our  thoughts  and 
adions  '.  When  v^e ,  adit  j  uftly,  heaven  pro- 
longs, our  days  and  increafes  oiir  happinefs, 
but  punifhes  us  when  we  do  evil*.  .  On 
the  commiflion  of  crimes,  Nenoefisand  the 
black  furies  ifliie,  with  horrid  roarings,  firdih 
the  depths  of  hell ;  and  glidittg  iuo  the 
heart  of  the  guilty  mortal,  torment  him 
day  and  night  by  piercing  and  'funereal 
jhrieks.  Thefe  fhrieks  are  the  Temorfe  of 
confcience  ^  If  the  wicked  man  before  his 
death  negleds  to  appeafe  the  avenging 
powers  by  holy  ceremonies,  the  furies, 
adhering  to  his  foul  as  to  their  prey,  drag 
it  into  the  gulphs  of  Tartarus.  For  the 
Greeks  univerfally  believed  the  immortality 
of  the  foul.     1  he  following  wals  their  doc- 


^  Heiiod.  Open  v.  250. 

»  Horn.  Odyff.  Kb,  13,  ▼.  214* 

^  Ciccr.  de  Leg.  lib.  I9  c.  14,  u  iii.  p.  127. 
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trine,  derived  from  the  Egyptians^  concern- 
ing that  fubftaneo  of  which  we  know  fo 
Uttle. 

The  fpiritual  foul,  that  is,  the  mind  or 
intelledual  faculty,  is  enveloped  in  a  fenfi^ 
tive  fouli  which  is  no  other  than  a  luminous 
and  fubde  matter,  the  fsuthful  image  of  the 
body,  on  which  it  is  moulded,  and  whofe 
leCemblance  and  dimenfions  it  for  ever  con- 
tinues to  retauu  Thefe  two  fouls  are 
ftridlj  united  during  tife,  but  are  feparated 
by  death  ^;  and  whilft  the  ipiritual  foul 
afcendsto  heaven,  the  other  takes  its  flight, 
tmder  the  conduft  of  Mercury,  to  the  ex-- 
tanemitiea  of  the  «arth,  where  are  the  infernal 
regions,  the  thrcrne  of  Pluto,  and  the  tri*- 
bunal  of  Minos.  Abandoned  by  the  whok 
world,  and  with  nothing  on  which  to 
rely  for  fuj^ort  but  its  good  adions,  the 
foul  appears  before  this  dread  tribunal, 
keatcB  its  fentence^  and  is  admitted  to  the 
Eljfim  fields  or  plunged  in  Tartarus. 

The  Gfeeks,  Who  had  founded  the  hap-^ 

« 'Horn,  Odyff.  lib.  li»  v.  a 1 7.  Notes  of  Madame  Dacicr, 
on  the  lodx  and  ixtli  bpoks  of  th^  OdTffey, 
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pineft  of  their  gods  only  on  fenfiiil  enjoy- 
ments, were  unable  to  imagine  any  other 
delights  for  the  Elyfran  fields  but  a  de- 
licious temperature,  and  a  profound  but 
uniform  tranquillity :  ^  feeble  advantages^ 
which  did  not  prevent  virtuous  fouls  front 
fighing  for  the  light  of  day,  and  regretting 
their  pafiions  and  their  pleafures. 

Tartarus  is  the  abode  of  lamentation  and 
defpair ;  the  guilty  are  there  configned  to 
dreadful  torments ;  their  entrails  are  gnawed 
by  cruel  vultures,  they  are  whirled  round 
upon  the  axes  of  burning  wheels.  There 
Tantalus  every  moment  expires  with  hun* 
^er  and  with  thirft,  in  the  inidft  of  a  re* 
frefhing  flream^  and  beneath  trees  laden 
with  fruit :  there  the  daughters  of  Danaus 
zrt  condimnid  to  fill  a  veflel,  from  Which 
the  watet  is  continually  efcaping;  and  SU 
fyphu^  to  fix  iipon  the  fummit  of  a  moun* 
tain  a  rock  he  li^ours  to  roll  up,  and 
which  immediatdy  falls  back  of  itfelf  when 
h6  18  cm  the  point  of  accomplifhing  his 
tafk.  Infupportable  wants,  ever  aggravated 
by  the  prefcnctf  of  the  objeds  fitted  to  gra- 

04 
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tify  them}  labours  peq)etually  the  famct 
and  eternally  unfuccefsful.  What  punifh^ 
ments!  The  imagination  that  invepted 
them  had  exhauded  the  utmoft  refiQement$ 
of  cruelty  to  provide  chaftifements  for  guilt ; 
whilft  it  offered  no  other  recompence  to 
virtue  but  an  ioiperfeif):  felicity,  and  that 
too  poifoned  by  regret.  Was  it  believed 
more  falutary  to  guide  men  by  the  fear  of 
punishments  than  by  the  allurements  of 
pleafure ;  or  rather,  v^as  it  eafier  to  multiply 
the  images  of  mifery  than  thofe  of  happii* 
nefs  ?       . 

This  rude  fyftem  of  religipn  taught  a 
fmall  number  of  dogmas  eflT^ntial  tp  tl^e 
tranquillity  of  fociety  j  tiie  exiftence  of  the 
gods,  the  immortality  of  the  foul, .rewards 
for  virtue!  punifhmei^ts  for  vice:  it  pre- 
fcribed  ceremonies  which  niight  contribute 
to  maintain  thefe  truths,  ip  its  feflivals  and 
myfteries;  it  prefented  civil  government 
with  ppwerful  means  by  which  to  turn  to 
advantage  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of 
the  people,  in  its  oracles,  and  the  fcience  of 
a|i^ury  and  divination ;  it  left  every  man, 
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in  fine,  at  liberty  to  adopt  the  ancient 
traditions  which  he  thought  proper,  and  in« 
ceflantly  to  load  with  new  inventions  the 
biftory  and  genealogy  of  the  gods ;  fo  that 
the  imagination,  fre^  to  create  fads,  and  to 
vary  by  prodigies  thofe  which  were  already 
known,  never  ceafed  to  embellifh  its  details 
by  the  marvellous,  that  ornament  fo.  frigid 
in  the  eye  of  reaibn^  but  fo  full  of  charms 
fpr  youthful  minds  and  infant  nations* 
The  narratives  of  the  traveller  to  his  ad- 
miring hoils,  of  the  father  of  a  family  to 
)iis  liflening  children,  of  the  bard  admitted 
to  the  entertainments  of  princes,  were 
wrought  up  in  the  intrigue,  and  conduced 
to  the  cataftrophe  by  the  intervention  of 
the  gods ;  apd  (he  fyftem  pf  religioi^  infen-- 
fibly  became  the  fyftem  pf  poetry,  and 
fidipQ. 

At  the  fame  time,  the  erroneoiis  ideas 
which  prevailed  refpeding  natural  philo- 
sophy, enriched  langpage  with  a  multitude 
pf  images.  The  habit  of  confounding  mo- 
tion with  life,  and  life  with  fentiment ;  the 
facility  of  conneding  certain  relations  fubr 
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fifting  between  objefts,  made  men  in  6on- 
vcffation  attribute  to  the  moft  infenfible 
beings  a  foul,  or  properties  wholly  foreign 
from  their  nature :  the  fword  was  faid  to 
thirft  after  the  blood  of  the  enemy ;  the 
dart  to  fly  impatient  to  deftroy.  Wings 
were  afcribed  to  every  thing  that  cleaves 
the  air,  to  lightning,  to  the  winds,  to  ar« 
tows,  to  the  found  of  the  voice ;  Aurora 
had  rofy  fingers,  the  fun  golden  treflfes, 
and  Thetis  filver  feet.  Such  metaphors 
Were  admired,  efpecially  for  their  novelty ; 
and  the  language  of  Greece,  like  that  of  all 
natibns  in  their  infancy,  became  poetical. 

Such  was  nearly  the  progrefs  of  the  hu- 
man mind  among  the  Greeks,  when  Co- 
dms  facrificed  his  life  for  the  fafety  of  his 
country*.  The  Athenians,  ftfuck  with 
this  magnanimous  a£kion,  abolifhed  the  re- 
gal title;  they  affirmed  that  Godrus  had 
raifed  it  fo  high  that  it  muft  be  henceforth 
beyond  the  defert  of  mortals :  they  adopted 
Jupiter,  therefore,    for   their  fovereign^; 

*  Mcurf.  de  Regib.  Athen*  lib.  3,  cap.  ii» 
7  SchoL  Ariiloph.  in  l^ub.  ▼.  2^ 
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and  placing  Medon,  the  fon  of  Codrus,  by 
the  fide  of  the  throne^  they  named  him 
archon,  or  perpetual  chief*,  requiring  him 
ncverthelefs  to  render  an  account  of  his 
adminiilration  to  the  people  ^« 

The  brothers  of  this  prince  had  oppofed 
his  ele&ion^;  but  on  feeing  it  confirmed 
by  the  oracle,  rather  than  cherifh  a  prin- 
ciple of  intelline  divifiona  in  their  country^ 
they  abandoned  it  to  feek  a  happier  fortune 
In  diftant  lands* 

Attica  and  the  countries  which  furround 
it  were  at  this  time  overftocked  with  inha- 
bitants: the  conquefts  of  the  Heraclidas 
had  oecafioned  a  reflux  into  this  part  of 
Greece  of  the  whole  nation  of  the  lonians, 
who  formerly  occupied  twelve  cities  in  Pe- 
loponnefus  \  Tliefe  foreigners,  become  a 
burthen  to  the  places  that  ferved  them  as 
an  afylum,  and  flill  too  contiguous  to  thofe 
they  had  quitted,  wiflied  for  a  change 
which  fliould  make  them  forget  their  mif- 

*  The  year  1092  before  Chrift. 
2  Paufan.  lib.  4,  cap.  5,  p.  292. 

a  Paufan.  lib.  7,  cap.  2,  p.  523.    iElian.  Var.  Hid,  lib,  8, 
pap.  c.     Vellcius  Patercul.  lib.  i,  cap.  2. 

b  rierodot.  lib.  i,  cap.  1^5.     Strab.  lib,  8,  p.  383. 
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fortunes.  The  fons  of  Codrus  pointed  ont 
to  them  beyond  the  Teas  thofe  rich  plains 
in  the  extremity  of  Ada,  oppofite  to  Eu- 
rope^  part  of  which  was  already  occupied 
by  thofe  ^olians  whom  the  Heraclidae  had 
formerly  driven  out  of  Peloponnefus  ^  On 
the  confines  of -ZEolia  was  a  fertile  country, 
fituated  in  a  delightful  climate,  and  in-* 
habited  by  barbarians  whom  the  Greeks 
b^an  to  defpife.  .  The  fons  of  Codrus, 
propofing  this  as  the  obje<3:  of  their  ex- 
pedition, were  foUowed  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  adventurers  of  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries ^  :  the  barbarians  made  but  a  feeble  re- 
fiftance ;  and  the  colony  foon^  found  itfelf 
in  poflTeflion  of  as  many  cities  as  it  had  held 
in  Peloponnefus ;  '  and  thefe  cities,  among 
which  Miletus  and  Ephefus  were  confpi- 
cuous,  by  their  union  compofed  the  Ionic 
body  *. 

Medon    tranfmitted   to   his   defendants 
the  dignity   of  archon ;  but  as  that  office 

«  Herodot.  Kb.  i,  cap,  149.     Sti-ab.  lib.  13,  p.  581. 
^  Paiifan.  lib.  7,  cap.  2,  p.  524. 

«  Herod,  lib.  i,cap.  142.    Strab.  lib.  14,  p.  633.   JEJllaiu 
Var.  Hill,  lib.  8,  cap.  5. 
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began  to  givie  fomc  umbrage  to  the  Athe- 
nians, they  at  length  limited  its  duration  to 
ten  years*;  and  their  alarms  increafing 
with  their  precautions,  they  finally  divided 
it  among  nine  annual  magiftratest,  who 
ftill  bear  the  title  of  archbns  ^. 

Thefe  are  all  the  changes  which  the 
hiftory  of  Athens  prefents  us,  from  the 
death  of  Codrus"  to  the  firft  Olympiad,  dur- 
ing a  period  of  three  hundred  and  fixteen 
years.  Thefe  ages,  from  all  appearances, 
were  ages  of  happinefs  ;  for  the  calamities 
of  nations  are  never  erafed  from  their  tra- 
ditions. We  cannot  infift  too  ftrongly  on 
a  reflexion  fo  affli£ting  for  humanity.  In 
this  long  interval  of  peace,  Attica  undoubt- 
edly produced  noble  and  generous  men, 
devoted  to  the  welfare  of  their  country, 
and  fages  who,  by  fuperiority  of  under- 
ftanding,  maintained  harmony  in  all  the 
orders  of  the  ftate  :  they  are  forgotten,  for 
they  had   only  virtues.     Had  torrents  of 

*  The  year  752  before  Chrift.       .  ^ 
+  The  year  684  before  Chrift, 

f  Meurf.  dc  Archont.  lib.  i,  cap.  i,  Sec.  CorCn,  Faft.  Att. 
diflert.  I, 
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blood  and  tears  flowed  at  their  command, 
their  names  would  have  triumphed  over 
time ;  and,  in  default  of  hiftorians,  the  mo* 
numents  confecrated  to  thdr.memory  would 
itill  fpeak  for  them  in  the  midft  of  the  pub* 
lie  places.  Muft  we  then  deftroy  men  to 
merit  altars ! 

Whilft  Attica  enjoyed  this  Hate  of  tran- 
quillity, the  other  nations  of  Greece  were 
difturbed  only  by  flight  and  momentaty  con- 
cuflions:  ages  glided  on  in  filence,  or  rather 
were  filled  by  three  of  the  greateft  men 
who  ever  have  exifted ;  Homer,  Lycurgus, 
9nd  Ajnftomenes«  We  become  acquainted 
with  the  two  latter  at  Lacedacmon  and  in 
Meflenia ;  but  every  age  and  place  has  re- 
founded  with  the  fame  of  Homen 

Homer  flouriflied  about  four  centuries 
after  the  Trojan  war  *.  In  his  time,  poe* 
try  was  greatly  cultivated  among  the  Greeks : 
the  fource  of  thofe  fidions,  which  confti- 
tute  its  eflence  or  its  ornament,  became 
every  day  more  copious;  language  fparkled 

*  Towards  the  year  900  before  Chrift* 
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with  imagery,  and  by  its  inregularity  was 
better  adapted  to  the  wiihes^  of  the  poet  % 
Two  remarkable  events,  the  Theban  and 
the  Trojan  war,  furnifhed  genius  with  no-, 
ble  fubjefts.  Bardst  with  their  lyres  in 
handf  every  where  fang  to  the  admiring 
Qfeeks  the  exploits  of  their  ancient  war- 
riors. 

Orpheus,  Linus,  Mufseus,  and  a  number 
of  other  poets  %  whofe  works  are  lofl,  a 
circumftance  to  which  they  are  perhaps  in- 
debted for  a  great  ihare  of  their  celebrity, 
had  already  made  their  appearance :  already 
that  Hefiod,  who  is  faid  to  have  rivalled 
Homer,  had  entered  the  career,  and  in  a 
foft  and  harmtonious  ftyle  ^  fung  the  gene- 
alogy of  the  gods,  the  labours  of  the  coun-* 
try,  and  other  fubjeds  rendered  interefting 
by  his  genius. 

Homer,  therefore,  found  an  axt,  which 
for  fome  time  had  been  in  its  infancy,  and 


*  See  Note  at  the  end  of  the  Yolume. 

f  Fabr.  BiU.  GraK.  t.  i. 

••  Dionyf.  Halicar.  de  Comppf.  Verb.  fed.  23,  t.  v.  p.  1 73. 
Id.  de  Vet.  Script.  Cenf.  t.  v.  p,  419.  Quintil.  Inftit.  Orat* 
lib*  IQ|  cap.  I,  p.  629. 
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the  progrefs  of  which'  was  daily  quickened 
by  emulation.  He  took  it  at  this  period, 
and  carried  it  to  fuch  a  height  that  he  ap- 
pealed its  creator. 

He  is  faid  to  have  fung  the  war  of 
Thebes*:  he  compofed  feveral  works  which 
wcTuId  have  given  him  an  equality  to  the 
firft  poets  of  his  time ;  but  the  Iliad  and 
Odyfley  place  him  above  all  before  or  after 
him* 

In  the  former  of  thefe  poems  he  has  de- 
fcribed  fome  events  of  the  Trojan  war;  and 
in  the  fecond,  the  return  of  Ulyfles  to  his 
country. 

During  the  fiege  of  Troy,  an  event  had 
occurred  which  had  fixed  the  attention  of 
Homer.  Achilles,  infulted  by  Agamemnon, 
withdrew  to  -  his  camp :  his  abfence  en* 
feebled  the  Grecian  army,  and  re-animated 
the  courage  of  the  Trojans,  who  farfying 
from  their  walls,  attacked  their  enemies,  and 
were  almoft  always  vidors  in  frequent  com- 
bats :    already  were  they  fpreading. dames 

^  Herodot.  lib.  4,  cap#  ^t.  Paulan.  lib«  9^  csi(p.  9^  p.  yi^ 

amid 
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amid  the  fhips  of  the  Greeks,  wheo  P?itror 
clus  appeared,  clad  in  the  armour  of  AchiUesl 
Hedor  attacks  him,  and  he  falls  ;  Achilles^ 
who  had  remained  inflexible  to  all  the  entrea** 
ties  of  the  chiefs  of  the  army,  flies  again  to 
the  field,  avenges  the  death  of  Patroclus  by 
that  of  the  Trojan  general ;  gives  order  fo^r 
the  funeral  obfequiespf  his  friend,  and  for  a 
ranfom  reftores  to  the  unhappy  Priam  the 
body  of  his  fon  Hedtor. . , 

Thefe  events,  happenipg  in  the  fpace  of  a 
very  few  days  ^,  were  the  confequcnce  of 
the  anger  of  Achilles  againft  Agamemnon^ 
and  formed,  in  the  hiftory  of  the  fiege,  aa 
epifode,  which  might  eafily  be  detached,  and 
whkh  Homer  chofe  for  the  fubged  of  hi« 
Iliad.  In  treating  it  he  has  obferved  the  hif^ 
torical  orders  but,  togive^rea(er  luftreto  hia 
fubjed,  has  imagined,  according  to  the  re* 
ceived  fyftem  of  the  age,  that  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  the  gods  had  been  divided 
between  the  Greeks  and  Trojans^  and)  tQ 
render  his  poem  more  interefting,  ha«  intro^ 
duced^U  his  chara&ers  in  adion  :  an  artifice 
^  Du  Poeme  Epique^  par  BoiTu,!!?.  ik  p.  iC^^. 

Vox.  L  H 
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perhaps  unknown  beford  his  timfe,  which  has 
given  bifth  to  the  drama  *,  and  which  he 
again  employed  in  the  Odyfley  with  the 
Tame  fuccefs. 

More  art  and  knowledge  are  difplayed  in 
the  latter  poem.  Ten  years  had  elapfed 
fince  Uiyffes  had  left  the  fhores  of  Ilium, 
tlnjiift  plunderers  were  diffipating  his  pro- 
perty ;  f Key  Were  ehdeavoUrihg  to  compel  his 
difconfolate  wife  to*  contract  a  fecotid  mar* 
Iriage,  and  to  fi^  sKihaite  it  was  no  longet  in 
iier  power  "to  defer.  At  this  moment  the 
<fcene  df  the  Odyfley  opens.  Teiemachus^ 
tte  fon  of  Uiyffes,  repairs  to  the  continent 
"of  Greece,  to  ititerrogafe  Neftor  and  Mene- 
laus  I'efpeiiling^  the  fete  uf  his  father.  Whilft 
Tie  is  at  Laced*mon,  tHyffes  departs  froth 
the-ifland  of  (Halypfor  and,  aftet  a  perilous 
"voyage,  is  caft  aWay  in  a  tempeft  on  the  illfe 
*of  the  F4iSBacians,  contiguous  toithaC'a.  In 
an  age  when  commerce  had  not  yet  forraeci 
^onheftions  between  different  countries,  the 
inhabitants  thronged  round  a  ftranger  to  hear 

*^'^  -Wait.  In  The«t.  t.  ^.  p.  Ija.   Id.  dc  Rcpub.  lib.  lO,  t  ii. 
p.  598  et  607%  Arift.  de  Poet.  cap.  4.  t.  ii.  p.  655, 
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the  xiarrative  of  his  Adventures,  yiyfle^ 
prefied  to  fatisfy  a  court  in  3^hi<^  igtxor 
ranee  and  atafte  for  the  marvellouiB  were  ex« 
ceffive,  recounts  the  prpdigies  he  has  beh«ld| 
moves  their  pity  by  the  recital  of  his  fufierihgs, 
and  obtains  fuccours  to  return  into  his  dp^ 
minions.  He  arrives,  discovers  himfelf  to  hiy . 
ion,  andcoi;ioert8  whh  him  efficacipus  m/^^^ 
fures  to  revenge  tfaemfdves  of  their  cimmof^ 
enemies. 

The  adicn  of  the  Odyfley  lafts  hut  forty 
days  ^ ;  but,  by  means  of  the  plan  he  im 
adopted.  Homer  has  found  the  iecret  of  de«> 
fcriblng  ail  die  circumftances  of  d>e  return  of 
Ulyfles ;  of  rdatiag  mzny  particulars  of  the 
(lege  of  Troy ;  and  diiplaying  theimowledge 
he  had  hiflo^elf  acquired  m  his  travek.  He 
appears  to  have  compofed  this  work,  in  an 
advanced  age  ;  fome  have  imagmed  they 
difcovered  this  in  the  mukq>Ucity  of  his  nar^ 
rations,  as  alfo  in  the  mild  and  ti^anqwl  cha^ 
tader  of  the  principal  perfonages,  and  a  cer« 

^  Mem.  de  PAci4»  des  Belles  Lettre$»t.  ii.  p.  389. 

H  2 
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tain  gentle  warmth  refembling  that  of  the 
fctting  fun  \ 

•  Though  it  was  certainly  the  objed  of  Ho- 
mer to  pleafe  more  efpedally  the  age  in  which 
•he  lived,  the  moral  of  the  Iliad  clearly  is,  that 
tiations  are  always  facrificed  to  the  divifions 
of  their  leaders  j  and  that  of  the  Odyffey, 
that  prudence,  united  with  courage,  triumphs^ 
fooner  or  later,  over  the  greateft  obftades^ 

The  Iliad  and  Odyfley  were  fcarcely  known 
iji  Greece,  when  Lycurgus  appeared  in 
Ionia  ^;  the  genius  of  the  poet  fpoke  in- 
ftantly  to  the  genius  of  the  legiflatpr.  Ly* 
curgus  difcovered.  leffons  of  wifdoqi,  where 
ordinary  inen  faw  nothing  but  pleafmg  fic- 
tions !*«  He  copied  the  two  poems,  and  with 
them,  enriched  his  country;  from  whence 
they  wire  communicated  to  all  the  Greeks. 
A^rs  appeared,  known  by  the  name  of 
rhapfodifts  \  who  detached  /fele£ted  paflages 
from  them^  and  travelled  over  Greece,  de- 
lighted to  hear  them  repeat  their  parts.  One 


^  Longm.  de  SubL  cap.  9. 

•  Allat.  de  Patr.  Homer,  cap.  5. 

P  Plut.  in  Lye.  t.  i.  p.  4 1 . 

t  SchoL  Find,  in  Ncxn.  od»  2,  v.  x» 
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fang  the  valour  of  Diomedc  j  another  the 
farewell  of  Andromache ;  and  others  the 
4eath  of  Patroclus  and  of  Hedor  '• 

The  reputation  of  Homer  feemed  to  itf^% 
creafe  with  the  divifion  and  diftributioh  of 
his  verfes ;  but  the  texture  of  his  poems  was 
infenfibly  deftroyed;  and  as  their  parts,  from 
being  too  much  feparated^  were  in  danger  of 
loiing  their  connection  with  the  whol^,  Solon 
prohibited  feveral  rhapfodifts,  when  affem* 
bled,  from  taking  at  hazard  detached  paf- 
fagesfrom  the  writings  of  Homer,  ordaining 
that  in  their  recitals  they  (hould  follow  the 
order  obferved  by  the  author,  fo  that  one 
ihould  take  up  the  fubjed  where  the  other 
iinifhed'. 

This  regulation  provided  againft  one 
danger,  but  fuffered  another  of  ftill  greater 
confequence  to  fubfift.  The  poems  of  Ho- 
mer, abandoned  to  the  enthufiafm  and  igno- 
rance of  thofe  by  whom  they  were  public- 
ly fung  or  commented  on,  daily  underwent 
new  corruptions  in  the  recital ;  they  fuffered 

'  iElian.  Van  Hift.  lib.  13,  cap.  14.  AUat.  dc  Pa*.-.  Homer, 
cap.  J. 

•  Laert  in  Solon,  lib.  if  §  57. 

u  5 
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cbhfidcrablc  lofles,  and  w^rc  loaded  \^ith 
iilttrpolations.  Pififtratus,  and  his  fon  Hi{)- 
parchus  ^  undertook  to  reftore  the  text  to  its 
originalpurity  ;  they  ct)nfulted  (kilful  gram- 
marians, ofFered  rewards  to  every  perfon  who 
Aould  produce  any  authentic  fragment  of  the 
Hiad  and  Odyfley,  and  after  a  long  and  ar- 
duous labour,  gave  complete  copies  of  thefe 
two  noble  poems  to  the  admiring  Greeks, 
tqually  aftoniflied  at  the  ingenuity  of  their 
J)lans  and  the  beauties  of  their  execution. 
Hipparchus  likewife  ordered  that  the  verfes 
cf  Homer  fliould  be  fung  at  the  feftival  of 
the  Panathenaea,  in  the  order  prefcribed  by 
the  law  of  Solon  *. 

Pofterity,  which  cannot  eftimate  the  glory 
of  kings  and  heroes  by  their  aftions,  hears  as 
it  were  from  far  the  refounding  fame  of  their 
immortal  deeds,  and  re-echoes  it  to  fol- 
lowing times.     But  the  reputation  of  an  au- 


«  Ciccr.  dcOrat.  lib.  3 ,  cap.  34,  t.  i.  p.  3 12.  Paufan.  lib.  7, 
cap.  j6,  p,  594.  Mcurf.  in  Pififtrat  cap.  9  ct  i  a.  Allat.  dc 
Patr  Homer,  cap.  5. 

»  Plat,  in  Hipparc.  t.  li.  p.  328.  -Hian.  Van  Hift.  Kb.  8, 
cap.  2,  not.  Pcriz.  ibid.   Lycurg.  in  Leocr.  p.  161. 
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thor,  whofe  writings  dill  fubfift,  muft  be  thi? 
refult  of  the  fucceffivc  judgments  which  con- 
fecutive  ages  have  pronounced  in  his  favour. 
The  glory  of  Homer,  it  is  to  be  remember- 
ed, has  increafed  in  proportion  as  his  work^ 
have  become  better  known,  and  his  readers 
more  capable  of  appreciating  their  real  worth. 
The  Greeks  have  never  been  fo  learned  and 
polite  as  they  are  at  this  day,  and  never  were 
they  imprelTed  with  fo  profound  an  admira- 
tion for  that  poet.  His  name  is  in  every 
mouth,  and  his  portrait  before  every  eye ; 
feveral  cities  difpute  the  honour  of  having 
given  him  birth*;  others  have  dedicated 
temples  to  him  ^ :  the  Argives,  who  invoke 
him  in  their  holy  ceremonies,  fend  an  annual 
facrifice  into  the  ifle  of  Chios  in  his  ho- 
nour*. His  verfes  refound  through  all 
Greece,  and  are  the  brighteft  ornament  of 
her  fplendid  feflivals.  In  them  youth  finds 
itsfirfl  inflrudions  * :  from  them  ^fchylus  ^, 


*  Aul.  Gell.  lib.  3>  cap.  ii,  Strab.  lib.  i^]^,6/^^.  Paufan. 
lib.  io»  cap.  24. 

J  Strab.  lib.  ]  4,  p.  646. 

»  Certain.  Homer,  et  Hcfiod. 

*  Euftath.  in  Iliad,  lib.  i»p.  145*  Id.  in  lib.  2,  p.  26$. 
^  Athen.  lib.  8»  cap.  8,  p.  347. 

H4 
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Sophocks%  Archilochus,  Herodotus,  Dc- 
mofthenes  \  Plato  *,  and  the  moft  efteemed 
authors,  have  drawn  the  greater  part  of  thft 
beauties  that  abound  in  their  writings  ;  and 
by  them  the  fculptor  Phidisis^  and  the 
painter  Euphranor  ^,  were  taught  worthily 
to  rcprefent  the  awful  majefty  of  the  fove- 
reign  of  thp  gods.  How  wondrous  then 
is  this  man,  who  inftruda  legiflators  ip  the 
fcience  of  politics ;  yrljo  teaches  philofpphers 
and  hiftorians  thp  art  of  writing,  and  poets 
and  orators  that  of  moving  the  paffions ;  who 
difclofes  and  expands  every  talent^,  and  whole 
fuperiority  is  fo  univerfally  acknowledged, 
that  we  arjg  no  more  jealous  of  his  pre-emir 
nence,  than  of  the  fun  by  which  we  are  en- 
lightened ! 

I  am  aware  that  Homer  muft  more  efpe- 


c  Valken.  DIatr.  in  Eiirip.  Hippcl.  p.  92. 

<*  Longin.  de  Sublim.  cap.  13.  Dlonyf.  Halicar.  Epill.ad 
Pomp.  t.vi.  p.  77?. 

«  Panaet,  ap.  Cicer.  Tufciil.  lib.  i,  cap.  32,  t.  ij.  p.  260. 

f  Strab.  lib.  8,  p.  354.  Plut.  in  JEmil.  t.  i.  p.  270.  Val. 
Max.  Tib.  3,  cap.  7.  extern.  No.  4. 

B  EuUath.ad  Ilfad.  lib.  i,  p.  145. 

*»  Dionyf.  Halic.  de  Compof.  Verb.  t.  v.  cap.  16,  p.  97. 
Id.  ibid,  cap.  24,  p.  187.  QuintiL  Inftit.  lib.  10,  c.  i, 
p.  628.  •  •  •  ' 
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tidWy-  intereft  his  own  nation.  The  ^princi- 
pal houfes  of  Greece  think  they  difcover  ia 
his  works  the  titles  of  their  origin  ;  and  the 
different  ftates,  the  cpocha  of  their  greatncfs. 
Frequently  his  teftimony  has  even  fufficed 
to  determine  the  ancient  limits  of  two  neigh- 
bouring nations  *.  But  this  merit,  which  he 
might  poifefs  in  common  with  many  au- 
thors now  configned  to  oblivion,  never  could 
produce  the  enthuiiafm  excited  by  his  po« 
ems  ;  many  other  fprings  muft  have  ope- 
rated to  obtain  him  among  the  Greeks  the 
empire  of  the  mind. 

I  am  but  a  Scythian ;  and  the  harmony 
of  Homer's  verfes,  that  harmony  which  tranC- 
ports  the  enraptured  Greeks,  frequently  cf- 
capes  my  unpoliflied  organs :  but  I  am  no 
longer  mailer  of  my  admiration,  when  I  fee 
this  lofty  genius,  hovering,  if  I  may  fo  fpeak, 
over  the  univerfe  ;  darting  on  every  fide  his 
ardent  glances,  and  collefting  thofe  flames 
and  colours  with  which  all  objefts  fparkle 
in  his  fight  j  entering  the  council  of  the 
•— — — ■     ■  I  ■  ■  ■     ■     ' '       I  III  I  111   I    .  ^ 

f  Euilath.  ii)  Homer,  t.  2,  p.  263. 
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gods ;  fathotning  the  recelTes  of  the  humai^ 
heart ;  and  ^uickly^  rich  with  his  difcoveries, 
intoxicated  with  the  beauties  of  nature^and, 
no  longer  able  to  fupport  the  ardour  that 
eonfumea  him»  diftributing  it  with  profuiion 
in  his  defcriptions  and  expreifions,  making 
heaven  contend  with  earth/ and  the  paflions 
ftrive  for  mattery  with  each  other ;  dazzling 
us  by  thofe  ftrokcs  of  light  which  appertain 
only  to  fuperior  talents  ;  hurrying  us  away 
by  thofe  {allies  of  fentiment  that  conftitute 
the  true  fublime,  and  ever  leaving  a  profound 
impreffion  which  feems  to  expand  and  cut 
noble  the  foul.  For  what  above  all  diftin- 
guiihes  Homer,  is  the  power  of  animating 
every  thing  S  and  of  perpetually  communi- 
eating  to  us  the  emotions  with  which  he 
is  himfelf  agitated  ;  it  is  the  Ikill  with  which 
he  renders  every  other  fubordinate  to  the 
leading  paffion  5  following  it  through  all 
its  tranfports,  its  extravagancies,  and  incon- 
gruities ;  elevating  it  to  the  clouds,  and 
agjiin  precipiuting  it,  when  neceflfary,  from 
IP  '  I  ■  ■    >      ■         ■       ,. 

*  Anft.  dc  Rhetor.  Ub.  3,  cap,  11, 1. 11.  p.  595. 
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ks  height,  by  the  force  of  fefatimcnt  and  vir- 
tue, as  the  flames  of  iEtna  are  dalhed  by  the 
wiad  to  the  bottom  of  the  abyfs :  it  is  the 
felicity  with  which  he  has  feized  great  cha<« 
leaders,  the  ikill  with  which  he  has  diverfi^ 
fied  the  power,  the  bravery,  and  other  qua- 
lities of  his  perfonages,  not  by  cold  and  fafti- 
dious  defcriptions,  but  by  rapid  and  vigorous 
ftrokes  of  pencil,  or  by  novel  fi^ons  fcat« 
teftd  as  it  were  fbrtuitoufly  through  his 
works.  I  mount  with  him  into  the  heavens : 
I  difcover  Venus  in  all  her  beauty,  by  that 
girdle  inceflantly  emitting  the  fires  *of  love^ 
impatient  defire,  fedudive  graces,  and  the 
inexpreffible  charms  of  language  and  the 
eyes  ^ ;  I  recognize  Pallas  and  her  furies,  by 
that  asgis  on  which  are  fufpended  terror^ 
difcord,  violence,  and  the  tremendous  head 
of  the  horrid  gorgon  ^  .  Jupiter  and  Nep- 
tune are  the  moft  powerful  of  the  gods  ;  but 
Neptune  muft  have  a  trident  to  (hake  the 
earth  "  ;  and  Jupiter  his  nod  to  make  Olym- 


*  Homer.  Iliad.  Hb.  14,  v.  aiy, 
"  Id.  ibid.  lib.5,v.  738. 
»  id.  Od}ff.lib.  4,v.5c6. 
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pus  tremble  **.  I  defcend  to  earth :  Achilles, 
Ajax,  and  Diomedes^are  themoft  formidable 
of  the  Greeks  ;  but  Diomedes  retires  at  the 
fight  of  the  Trojan  army  p  ;  Ajax  does  not 
give  way  till  he  has  feveral  times  repulfed 
h*^;  Achilles  (hews  himfelf,  and  it  difap- 
pcars  '• 

Thefe  differences  are  not  contrafted  in  the 
facred  books  of  the  Greeks,  for  fo  the  Iliad 
and  Odyffey  may  be  termed.  The  pdet 
had  given  a  folid  bafis  to  his  models ;  he  de-> 
tached  atpleafure  thofe  difcriminatingfhadeSt 
and  had  them  prefent  before  his  mind,  at 
the  very  inftant  he  was  bellowing  on  his 
charaftcrs  fome  momentary  variations;  for, 
in  fad,  art  alone  attributes  a  conflant  unity  to 
charaders,  nature  produces  none  which  do 
not  occafionally  differfrom  themfelves  in  the 
various  occurrences  of  life, 

Plato  did  not  find  fufficient  dignity  in  the 
grief  of  Achilles,  nor  in  that  of  Priam,  when 


•  Iliad,  lib.  if  v.' 5  30. 
P  Iliad,  lib,  5,  v,  605, 
1  Iliad,  lib.  n,  v.  565. 
'  Iliad,  lib.  18,  V.  228. 
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the  former  rolls  himfelf  in  the  duft  after  the 
death  of  Patroclus,  and  when  the  latter  has 
xecourfe  to  a  humiliating  adion  to  obtain 
the  dead  body  of  his  fon  ^  But  how  ftrang^ 
is  that  dignity  Which  ftijQes  the  feelings  of 
nature !  For  my  part^  I  commend  Homer 
for  having,  like  nature^  placed  weaknefs  by 
the  fide  of  ftrength,  andthe  abyfs  by  the  fide 
of  elevation  ;  I  commend  him  ftill  more  for 
having  (hewn  me  the  beft  of  fathers  in  the 
moil  powerful  of  kings,  and  the  tendereft  c^ 
friends  in  the  moft  impetuous  of  heroes. 

I  have  known  the  poet  blamed  for  the  ia- 
folent  and  abufive  language  which  he  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  his  heroes,  both  in  their 
aflemblies  and  in  the  heat  of  battle  :  I  then 
caft  my  eyes  on  children  who  approach  much 
nearer  to  nature  than  ourfelves,,  on  the  vul- 
gar always  in  aftate  of  childhood,  on  favages 
who  are  always  the  vulgar  ;  and  have  ob- 
iervedin  all  thefe,  that  their  anger  conftant- 
ly  exprefles  itfelf  in  infolence  and  outrage^ 
previous  to  producing  any  other  efiedfc. 

•  Flat,  de  Rep.  lib.  3,  t.  ii.  p.  388. 
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I  have  beard  Homer  ceaftired  for  having^ 
painted  in  ali  their  fimplicity  the  mannetB 
<if  the  times  that  preceded  hlra ;  I  imiled  at 
the  cfiticifm,  and  was  filent. 

But  when  it  ia  alleged  againft  him  as  a 
crime,  that  he  has  degraded  the  gods,  I  coar 
tent  myfelf  witli  v^htang  theranfwer  made 
me  €mt  drf  fay  an  intelligent  Athenian* 
Homer,  faid  he,  afcribed  to  the  gods  the  in* 
'firmities  of  men,  according  to  the  poetical 
fyftem  of  his  time  ^  Ariftophanes  has  (ince 
exhibited  them  on  our  theatre  ^,  and  our  fa- 
thers applauded  that  licence  :  the  moft  an-^ 
cient  theolo^ns  have  faid  that  men  and 
gods  had  one  commoci  origin  %  and  almoft 
in  our  own  days  Pindar  has  held  the  fame 
language  ^.  It  was  never  imagined,  then, 
that  thefe  gods  could  be  fubftitutes  for  the 
idea  we  entertain  of  the  Divinity;  and  in 
fa£k  genuine  philofophy  admits  a  Supreme 
'Being  {uperior  to  them,  who  has  delegated 


«  Artft«  <k  Poet,  cap,  25,  t.  ii,  p.  675. 
^  ^  Ariftoph.  in  Nub.  v.  617  ;  in  Plut.  v.  1 120;  in  Ran.  &c« 
"*"  *  Heiio3.  Theogon.  v*  I2t5,  to.  "Vide  eiiam  Ariftoph*- la 
Av.v,  700. 

7  Find,  in  Ncm*  od.  6,  v.  z-.    Scbol.  ibid* 
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to  them  his  power.  It  is  that  Being  whom 
men  of  underftanding  adore  in  fecret :  the 
multitude  addrefs  their  prayers,  atid  fome^ 
times  their  complaints  to  thofe  who  repre^ 
fent  him  ;  and  poets  ia  .^ggrigral  are  like.  .Uie 
fubjeds  of  the  king  of  Perfia,  who  proflrate 
themfelves  before  the  fovereign,  and  inveigh 
againft  his  minifters. 

Let  thofe  who  are  unmoved  by  the  beau- 
ties of  Homer  dwell  on  his  defe&s.  For 
why  dilTemble  the  truth  ?  He  frequently 
repofes^  and  fometimes  Qumbers^  but  his  is 
the  repofe  of  the  eagle,  who,  after  vifiting  his 
vaft  domains  of  air,  drops,  opprefled  with 
jfatigue,  upon  a  lofty  moimtain;  and  hb 
Humber  refembles  that  of  Jupiter,  who,  ac* 
cording  to  Homer  himfelf,  hurls  his  thunder 
when  he  awakes  *. 

Whoever  ihall  judge  of  Homer  not  by 
frigid  reafonings  but  by  his  feelings,  not  by 
rules  too  often  arbitrary  but  according  to 
the  immutable  laws  of  nature,  wiU  undoubt- 
edly be  convinced,  that  he  merits  all  the  ho- 

*■  Iliad,  lib.  X5»  v.  377, 
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nours  laviflied  on  him  by  the  Greeks, 'and 
that  his  works  are  the  greatefl:  ornament  of 
the  ages  whofe  hiftory  I  have  been  abridge 
ing. 


PART      II. 

IT  is  not  until  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  after  the  firft  Olympiad  that 
the  hiftory  of  the  Athenians,  properly  (peak- 
ing, begins.  It  therefore  comprife's  only 
three  hundred  years,  if  brought  down  to  the 
prefent  time  ;  and  about  two  hundred  and 
twenty,  if  concluded  at  the  taking  of  Athens. 
In  this  fefies  of  years  it  is  cafy  to  difcover 
certain  important  intervals,  which  mark  the 
rife,  progrefs,  and  decline  of  their  empire. 
If  I  may  be  allowed  to  diftinguifli  thefe  seras 
by  chara<3:eriftic  names,  I  fhall  call  the  firft 
the  age  of  Solon,  or  of  the  laws  ;  the  fecond 
the  age  of  Themiftocles  and  Ariftides,  or 
the  age  of  glory  ;  the  third  that  of  Pericles, 
or  the  age  of  luxury  and  the  arts. 

SECT. 
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THE  A6E  ot  Solon  ^; 

The  form  of  government  eftablifhed  by 
Thefeus  had  undergone  material  alterations : 
the  people  ftill  pofleffed  the  right  of  afTem- 
bling  J  but  the  fovereign  power  refided  in 
the  hands  of  the  wealthy*.  The  republic 
was  governed  by  nine  archons  or  annual 
magiflrates  ^,  who  did  not  enjoy  their  power 
long  enough  to  abufe  it ;  and  who,  in  fad^ 
had  not  fufficient  authority  to  maintain  the 
tranquillity  of  the  date. 

The  inhabitants  of  Attica  Were  feparated 
into  three  fa&ions,  each  of  which  had  at  its 
head  one  of  the  moft  ancient  families  of 
Athens*  Divided  as  they  all  were  by  intereft, 
diverflty  of  charader,  &nd  fituation,  it  was 
impofiible  for  them  to  agree  in  the  choice  of 

*  From  the  year  630,  to  the  year  490  before  J.  Chrift^ 

*  Arift.  de  Rep^  lib.  2,  cap.  ii^  U  ii.  p.  336* 

*  Thlicyd.  lib.  i,  cap.  136. 

Vol.  L  I 
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a  form  of  government.  The  pooreft  and 
mod  independent,  confined  to  the  adjacent 
mountains,  favoured  a  democracy  J  the  weal- 
thieft,  difperfed  over  the  plain,  wifhed  for 
an  oligarchy ;  while  the  inhabitants  of  the 
coafts,  engaged  in  maritime  and  commer^ 
cial  affairs,  were  for  a  mixed  government, 
which  might  fecure  their  poffeffions,  with- 
out proving  injurious  to  public  liberty  \ 

To  this  fource  of  divifions,  each  party 
nnited  the  inveterate  hatred  of  the  poor 
againft  the  rich.  Obfcure  citizens,  over- 
whelmed with  debts,  had  nb  refource  but 
that  of  felling  their  liberty,  or  that  of  their 
children,  to  mercilefs  creditors ;  and  the 
greateft  part  of.  them  had  determined  to 
abandon  a  country  which  held  out  only 
ineffedual  labour  to  fome  of  them ;  and 
eternal  flavery,  and  the  facrifice  of  every 
fentiment  of  nature,  to  the  remainder  \ 

An  inconfiderable  number  of  laws,  al- 
moft  as  ancient  as  the  ftate,  and  generally 


*  Herodot.  lib.  I,  cap.  59.     Plut.  iaSoIon,  p.  85, 
^  Plut.  in  Solon,  p.  85. 
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known  by  the  name  of  Royal  Laws  *,  were 
found  to  be  infufBcient,  fince  from  the 
growth  of  knowledge,  new  fources  of  in- 
duftry,  new  neceffities  and  vices  were  dif- 
fufed  through  fociety.  Licentioufnefs  was 
either  pafled  over  with  impunity,  or  re- 
prehended by  arbitrary  punifhments.  The 
life  and  fortune  of  individuals  were  left  at 
the  difcrction  of  magiftrates,  who,  fubjeded 
to  no  certain  limitations,  were  but  too 
much  difp()fed  to  liften  to  their  prepoffef- 
(ions  or  their  interefts. 

In  this  confufion  which  menaced  the 
ftatje  with  immediate  deflru^iion,  Draco  was 
made  choice  of>  with  full  powers  to  exer- 
cife  the  whole  of  legiflation^  in  its  moft 
exteniive  or  circumftantial  views.  The  par-* 
ticulars  of  his  private  life  are  little  known  to 
us  J  but  he  has  left  the  reputation  of  a  man, 
of  worth,  poflefled  of  real  knowledge,  and 
fincerely  attached  to  his  country  ^  Other 
ftrokes  of  character  might  perhaps  embellifli 

his  eulogium,  but  are   not  neceflary  to  his 

^-  ■   ■     •         I       ■■  I   m    I  ■  p 

•  Xenoph.  CEcon.  p.  856.  Mcurf.  in  Them.  Attic*  cap.  36- 
^  AuL  GdU.  lib,  1 1,  c^p.  18.    Suid.  iii  DracoQ* 
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memory.  Like  all  preceding  and  fubfe« 
quent  legiflators,  he  formed  a  code  of  laws 
and  morals ;  he  took  the  citizen  at  the  mo- 
ment of  his  birth,  prefcribed  the  manner 
of  his  earlieft  education^,  followed  him 
through  the  different  ftages  of  his  life,  and, 
connecting  thefe  partial  views  with  the 
main  objed,  flattered  himfelf  he  fhould  be 
able  to  form  free  men,  and  virtuous  citizens : 
but.  he  only  produced  malecontents,  and  his 
regulations  excited  fo  many  murmurs,  that 
he  was  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the 
ifland   of    j£gina,   where    he   foon  after 

died* 

His  laws  were  ftrongly  imprefled  with 
the  peculiarity  of  his  charader ;  they  were 
as  fevere  as.  his  manners  had  ever  been 
rigid  \  Death  was  the  chaftifement  he  in- 
Hided  on  idlenefs,  and  the  only  puniihment 
he  decreed  for  the  flighted  offences,  as  well  as 
for  the  mofl:  atrocious  crimes :  he  was  accui^ 
tomed  to  fay  that  he  knew  of  none  milder 


t  .^fcLin.  im  Timarch.  p.  261. 

^  Arift.  de  Rep.  lib.  2,  cap,  1 2|  t.  iL  p.  337,  li  de  Rhetor* 
lib.  2,  cap.  23,  Uii.  p»S79* 
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for  the  former,  and  could  devife  no  other 
for  the  latter  *•  It  feems  as  if  his  power- 
ful mind,  virtuous  even  to  excefs,  vsras  in- 
capable of  any  indulgence  for  crimes  at 
which  it  revolted,  or  for  thofe  vsreakneffes 
over  wrhich  k  triumphed  v^ithout  an  effort. 
Perhaps  too  he  w^as  of  opinion  that,  in  the 
path  of  vice,  the  firft  ftep  inevitably  leads 
to  the  moft  dreadful  precipices* 

As  he  had  not  attempted  any  change  in 
the  form  of  government  ^,  the  inceftine  di- 
vifions  augmented  from  day  to  day.  One 
of  the  principal  citizens,  named  Cylon, 
formed  the  project  of  feizing  on  the  fove- 
reign  authority:  he  was  befieged  in  the 
citadel,  where  he  long  defended  himfelf, 
and  at  length  wanting  provifions,  and  des- 
titute of  every  hope  of  fuccour,  eluded,  by 
flight,  the  punifhment  due  to  his  crime.' 
His  followers  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of 
Minerva:  from  which  afylum  they  were 
enticed  by  the  promife  of  life,  and  inftantly 


*  Plut*  in  Solon*  p.  87. 

^  AriiU  de  Rep*  lib*  2,  cap.  12,  t.  iLp.  337. 
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maffacred*.  Some  of  thefe  unfortunate 
men  were  murdered  even  on  the  altars  of 
the  awful  Eumenides  K 

The  indignation  excited  by  this  action 
was  univerfal ;  the  people  at  once  execrated  * 
the  perfidy  and  fhuddered  at  the  impiety  of 
the  vidtors :  and  the  whole  city  expefted 
that  fome  dreadful  calamity  would  be  im- 
mediately infiidled  by  celeftial  vengeance, 
Amidft  this  general  confternation,  news  was 
brought  that  the  city  of  Nifaea,  and  the  ifle 
of  Salamis  had  fallen  by  the  arms  of  the 
Megareans. 

To  this  melancholy  intelligence  fucceeded 
foon  after, a^i epidemical  diftemper.  The 
public  imagination,  already  agitated,  was 
fuddenly  feizcd  with  panic  terrors,  and 
haunted  by  a  thoufand  terrifying  chimaeras. 
The  augurs  and  oracles  being  confultcij,  de- 
clared that  the  city,'  polluted  by  the  profa- 
nation of  the  holy  places,  muft  be  purified 
by  the  ceremonies  of  expiation. 

The  Athenians   therefore  fent  to  Crete 

*  The  year  612  before  Chrift. 

}  Thucydidf  lib«  i,  cap,  126*     Flut,  i^  Solon,  p.  84% 
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for  Epimenides  "*,  confidered  in  his  time  as  a 
man  who  had  an  intercourfe  with  the  gods, 
and  who  faw  into  futurity  j  though  at  pre- 
fent  he  would  be  only  efteemed  a  fanatic 
poiTelTed  of  knowledge,  capable  of  feducing 
by  his  talents,  and  of  commanding  refpeft 
by  the  feverity  of  his  manners ;  ikilful  more 
efpecially  in  explaining  dreams,  and  the 
moft  obfcure  prefages%  and  in  difcern- 
ing  future  events  in  the  caufes  which  were 
to  produce-  them  ^.  The  Cretans  fay,  that 
when  young,  he  was  feized  in  a  cavern 
with  a  profound  deep,  which,  according  to 
fome,  lafted  forty  years  ^  j  and  much  longer, 
according  to  others  ^ :  they  add|^«that  on  his 
awaking,  aftonifhed  at  the  changes  in  every 
thing  he  faw,  and  driven  from  his  father's 
houfe  as  an  impoftor,  he  was  not  acknow*- 
ledged,  till  after  he  had  given  the  moft  fatif- 
fa^ry  proofs  of  the  juftnefs  of  his  claims. 
The  meaning  of  this  wh  ole  ft  ory  muft  bg,  that 

»  Plato,  de  Legib.  lib.  i,  t.  ii.  p.  642. 

»  Arift.  dc  Rhetor,  lib.  3,  cap.  17,  t.  il.  p.  505, 

•  Flut.  in  Solon,  p.  84.     Laert.  in  Epim.  lib.  i^  §  1 14. 

p  Paufan.  lib.  i,  cap.  14,  p.  35. 

4  FluL  t*  ii«  p.  784.    Laert.  in  Epim.  lib.  i,  }  ilo« 
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Epimcnides  paiTed  the  firft  years  of  his  youth 
in  folitary  places,  wholly  abforbcd  in  the 
ftudy  of  nature,  forming  his  imagination  to 
enthufiafm  ^y  by  falling,  filence,  and  medita- 
tion, without  any  other  ambition,  than  by 
making  himfelf  acquainted  with  the  will  of 
the  gods,  to  fecure  his  dominion  over  the 
minds  of  men.  His  fuccefs  furpafled  his 
hopes,  and  he  acquired  fuch  a  reputation 
for  wifdom  and  fandity,  that  in  times  of 
public  calamity  %  nations  entreated  from 
him  the  favour  of  purifying  them  by  rites, 
which,  as  they  alleged,  he  could  render 
more  acceptable  to  the  divinityt 

Athens  received  him  with  tranfports  of 
hope  and  fear  "^,  He  direfted  that  new 
temples  and  new  altars  (hould  be  built  to 
immolate  the  vidims  he  had  chofen,  and 
that  thefe  facrifices  fliould  be  accompanied 
by  certain  hymns  ^     As  while  fpeaking  he 

r  FluLin  Solon,  p.  84.  Cicer.  deDIvin.lib.  i,  c.  i8,  t.ii£i 
p.  i6« 
•    >  Paufan.  lib.  i»  cap.  14,  p.  35. 

*  Towards  the  year  597  before  Chrift.      See  note  at  the 
end  of  the  volume. 

«  Strab.  lib,  10,  p.  479. 
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(eemed  agitated  with  a  divine  infpiration  % 
his  imjpetuous  eloquence  was  irrefiftible. 
He  availed  himfclf  of  the  afcendency  he 
had  acquired  to  efFefl:  feveral  changes  in 
the  religious  ceremonies  then  in  ufe ;  and 
in  this  refped  he  may  be  efteemed  one  of 
the  Icgiflators  of  Athens.  He  rendered 
thcfe  ceremonies  lcC&  expenfive  * ;  he  abo- 
liihed  the  barbarous  pradlice  of  the  women 
who  cut  and  disfigured  their  faces,  while 
accompanying  the  dead  to  the  tomb ;  and,  by 
a  multitude  of  ufeful  regulatiojis,  endea- 
voured to  bring  back  the  Athenians  to  the 
true  principles  of  fodal  union  and  juftice. 

The  confidence  he  had  infpired,  and  the 
time  neceffary  for  complying  with  his  di- 
regions,  infenfibly  calmed  the  minds  of 
the  people :  the  phantoms  difappeared,  and 
Epimenides  departed,  covered  with  glory, 
and  honoured  with  the  regret  of  a  whole 
nation;  he  refufed  confiderable  prefents^ 
?md  only  demanded  for  himfelf  a  branch  of 


«  Cicer.  de  Divin.  lib.  i,  c.  i8,  t.  lii.  p.  i6. 
f  Flut.  in  SoIgD.  t.  i;  p.  84. 
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the  olive  confecrated  to  Minerva,  and  the 
friendfhip  of  the  Athenians  for  Cnoffus  his 
country  y. 

Soon  after  his  departure,  the  fadlions 
again  revived  with  redoubled  fury ;  and 
their  excefles  were  carried  to  fuch  a  height, 
as  quickly  to  reduce  them  to  that  extremity, 
which  leaves  no  other  alternative  to  a  ftate, 
but  td  incur  certain  ruin,  or  fubmit  to  be. 
guided  by  the  genius  of  a  (ingle  man. 

Solon  was  therefore  unanimoufly  raifed 
to  the  dignity  of  firft  magiftrate,  legiflator, 
and  fovereign  arbiter  *.  He  was  urged  to 
mount  the  throne  j  but  as  he  was  doubt- 
ful whether  it  would  be  qafy  to  defcend 
from  it,  he  refifted  at  once  the  reproaches 
of  his  friends,  and  the  entreaties  of  the 
leaders  of  the  fadions,  and  of  the  wifer 
part  of  the  citizens  *. 

Solon  was  defcended  from  the  ancient 
kings  of  Athens*;  from  his  earlieft  youth 

r  Plat  de  Leg.  lib.  i,  t.  ii.  p.  64a.  Plut.  ibid.  Lacrt,  lib.  i. 
i  III.  * 

•*  Towards  the  year  594  before  Chrift» 

*  Pint,  in  Solon,  p,  85. 

•  Id.  ibid.  p.  78. 
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he  had  applied  himfelf  to  commerce,  either 
to  repair  theunjuries  which  the  liberality 
of  his  father  had  done  to  the  fortune  of  his 
family,  or  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
manners  and  laws  of  different  nations.  Af- 
ter acquiring  fufficient  property  in  that  pro- 
feflion,  to  place  himfelf  beyond  the  reach 
of  want,  and  to  render  unneceflary  the  ge- 
nerous offers  of  his  friends,  he  continued 
to  purfue  his  travels,  with  the  fole  view  of 
increafmg  his  flock  of  knowledge  \ 

The  learning  of  that  time  vrflg  in  the 
poffeffion  of  a  few  virtuous  m^^  known 
by  the  name  of  fagcs,  and  difperfed  through 
the  diSerent  diilri(3:s  of  Greece.  The  fole 
objedt  of  their  fliidy  was  man,  what  he 
is,  what  he  ought  to  be,  and  in  what  n^^nner 
he  may  befl  be  inftruded  and  governed. 
They  colleded  the  fmall  number  of  moral 
and  political  truths,  and  comprifed  them 
in  maxims  fufficiently  clear  to  be  compre- 
hended at  the  firfl  glance,  and  precife  enough 
to   be,  or  to   appear  profound.     Each  of 

U     ■  I      I  ■  ■  ■         I      II  I 

^  PluU  in  Solon,  p.  79. 
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them  fele£ted  one  of  thefe  in  preference, 
which  became  as  it  were  his  device  and  the 
ftandard  of  his  condudl :  **  Too  much  of 
"  nothing,''  faid  one;  "  Know  thyfelf," 
faid  another  ^  This  concifenefs  and  accu- 
racy  which  the  Spartans  have  retained  in 
their  ftyle,  was  common  in  the  anf wers  for- 
merly given  by  the  fages  to  the  frequent 
queftions  of  kings  and  individuals.  United 
by  a  friendfhip  never  diminifhed  by  their 
celebrity,  they  fometimes  affembled  at  the 
fame  pia|^  to  communicate  their  obferva« 
tions,  ancRo  confult  together  for  the  interefts 
of  mankind  "^^ 

In  thefe  auguft  affemblies  appeared  Tha- 
les  of  Miletus,  who  was  Jit  that  time  laying 
the  foundation  of  a  more  general,  but  per- 
haps lefs  ufeful  philofophy;  Pittacus  of 
Mitylene,  Bias  of  Priene,  Cleobulus  of 
Lindus,  Myfon  of  Chena,  Chilo  of  Lace^ 
daemon,  and  Solon  of  Athens,  the  moft  il- 
luftrious  of  them  all  *.    Nor  will  the  ties  of 


^  Plat,  in  Protag.  t*  i.  p.  343. 

^  Flut.  in  Solon,  p.  80.     Laert.  in  ThaLlib.  i|f  40. 

^  Plat  ibid.    Pliit.  ibid. 
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confanguinity,  or  the  memory  of  the  places 
that  gave  me  burth,  permit  me  to  foi^et 
Anacharfis,  brought  by  the  rumour  of  his 
celebrity  from  the  moft  diftant  part  of  Scy* 
thia,  and  whom  Greece,  jealous  as  fhe  is 
of  the  merit  of  foreigners,  fometimes  places 
in  the  number  of  the  fages  fhe  reveres  ^. 

To  the  information  v^hich  Solon  derived 
from  his  intercourfe  with  thefe  great  men 
he  had  united  diftinguifhed  talents.  He  was 
born  with  a  genius  for  poetry,  which  he 
cultivated  to  his  extreme  old  2LgCji^t  always 
vrithout  an  effort,  and  without  arrogance. 
His  early  eljays  were  only  works  of  recrea- 
tion. In  his  other  writings,  we  find  hymns 
in  honour  of  the  gods,  various  allufions 
intended  to  juftify  his  legiflation,  counfels 
or  reproaches  addreffed  to  the  Athenians  '  ; 
almoft  every  where  a  pure  morality,  and 
beauties  difclofing  genius.  In  the  later 
years  of  his  life,  having  obtained  an  inti- 


^  Hermip.  ap.  Laert.  lib*  i»  (  41* 

I  Plut.  in  Solon,  p.  So.    Lacrt.  in  Solon.  §  47. 
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mate  acquaintance  with  the  traditions  of 
the  Egyptians,  he  had  undertaken  to  de- 
fcribe,  in  a  poem,  the  revolutions  which 
have  happened  on  our  globe,  and  the  wars 
of  the  Athenians  with  tlie  inhabitants  of 
the  ifland  of  Atlantis,  fituated  beyopid  the 
pillars  of  Hercules,  and  fince  fwallowed  up 
by  the  ocean  ^^  If,  free  from  every  other 
cafe,  he  had,  in  a  lefs  advanced  age,  treated 
a  fubjedt  fo  adapted  to  difplay  the  vigour  of 
his  imagination,  he  might  perhaps  have 
participated  in  the  glory  of  Homer  and  of 
Hefiod  ^  ' 

He  may  be  reproached  with  not  having 
fhewn  a  fufEcient  enmity  to  riches,  though 
he  was  not  anxious  to  acquire  them  ;  with 
having  fometimes  exprefled  himfelf  concern* 
ing  pleafure  in  a  manner  not  the  moft  wor- 
thy of  a  philofopher  ^,  and  of  nqt  obferving 
in  his  condudt  that  aufterity  of  manners, 
which  becomes  the  reformer  of  a  nation. 


^  Plat,  in  Crit.  t.  iii.  p.  113. 
»  Plat,  in  Tim.  t.  iii»p.  21. 
^  Plut.  in  Solon,  p.  79. 
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It  fliould  feem  as  if  his  mild  and  cafy  cha- 
tafter  only  deftined  him  to  lead  a  peacefol 
life  in  the  bofom  of  the  arts  and  innocent 
enjoyments. 

Yet  we  muft  allow,  that  on  certain  ocQa- 
fions  he  proved  himfelf  neither  deficient  in 
vigouf  nor  in  conftancy.  He  it  was  who 
engaged  the  Athenians  to  recover  the  ifle  of 
Salamis,  in  defiance  of  the  rigorous  injunc- 
tion they  had  laid  on  their  orators,  not  even 
to  propofe  its.  conqueft  ^ :  and  his  fuperior 
courage  feemed  more  efpecially  diftinguilhed 
in  the  firft  ad  of  authority  he  exercifed 
when  at  the  head  of  the  republic. 

The  poor,  determined  to  rifque  every 
things  to  efcape  from  oppreffion,  loudly 
demanded  a  new  partition  of  the  lands, 
preceded  by  an  abolition  of  debts.  The 
rich  oppofed  with  the  fame  ardour  claims 
which  would  have  confounded  them  with 
the  multitude,  and,  according  to  them,  muft 
inevitably  have  overturned  the  ftate.     In 

>  Flut.in  Solon,  p*  82. 
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this  extremity,  Solon  abolifhed  the  debts  o{ 
individuals,  annulled  all  the  a£ts  which  fet- 
tered the  liberty  of  the  citizen,  and  refufed 
to  equalize  the  diftribution  of  the  lands  **• 
Both  rich  and  poor  thought  that  all  was 
loft,  becaufe  they  had  not  obtained  all; 
but  when  the  former  found  themfelves  ftill 
peaceable  poffeflbrs  of  the  eftates  they  had 
inherited  from  their  anceftors,  or  which  they 
had  themfelves  acquired  ;  when  the  latter, 
for  ever  releafed  from  the  dread  of  flavery, 
faw  their  little  patrimonies  freed  from  every 
fpecies  of  fervitude ;  when  induftry,  in  fine, 
Was  feen  to  flourifli,  confidence  to  be  re- 
eftablifhed,  and  a  number  of  unfortunate  ci- 
tizens, whom  the  feverity  of  creditors  had 
driven  from  their  country,  were  encouraged 
to  return ;  their  murmurs  gave  place  to  fen- 
timents  of  gratitude,  and  the  people,  admir- 
ing the  wifdom  of  their  legiflator,  added 
new  powers  to  thofe  with  whichthey  already 
had  inverted  him. 


Plut.  in  Sokiif  p.  87. 

He 
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He  availed  himfelf  of  thefe  to  revife  the 
laws  of  Draco,  the  abolition  of  which  was 
demanded  by  tKe  Athenians.  Thofe  re- 
ijpe&ing  homicide  were  preferved  unre- 
pealed V  and  they  are  ftill  enforced  by  the 
tribunals,  where  the  name  of  Draco  is  ne- 
ver pronounced  but  with  the  veneration 
due  to  the  benefadors  of  mankind  ^. 

Emboldened  by  fuccefs,  Solon  com- 
pleted the  work  of  his  legiflation.  He  firft 
regulated  the  form  of  government,  and  next 
enaded  laws  to  fecure  the  tranquillity  of 
the  citizen.  His  principle  was  in  the  firft 
part  of  his  plan  to  eftablifh  that  equality, 
which  alone  ought  to  fubfift  between  the  W 
different  orders  of  the  ftate  in  a  republic  p  ; 
and  in  the  fecond  he  was  guided  by  the 
maxim  that  the  beft  government  is  that 
in  which  is  found  a  wife  diftribution  of  re- 
wards and  puniftiments  % 


»  Plut.  m  Solon,  p.  87.  ^ 

•  Dcmofth.  in  Timocr.  p.  805.      Afchin.   in*  Timarc- 
p.  261.  " 

P  SoloQrap.  Plut.  ibid.  p.  88. 

H  Ciccr.  Epift.  1 5,  ad  Brutum,.t.  he.  p.  1 15. 

Vol.  I.  K. 
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Solon,  prderring  the  popular  form  of 
government  to  erery  other^  beftowed  his 
firf^  attention  on  three  eitential  objefls ; 
the  affembly  of  the  nation,  the  choice  of 
magiftrates,  and  the  tribunals  of  judice. 

It  was  determined  that  the  fupreme  power 
fhould  refide  in  the  affemblics,  at  which 
every  citizen  fhould  have  a  right  to  be  pre- 
fent  ^j  and  where  all  ordinances  refpe^ing 
peace,  war,  alliances,  laws,  impofts,  and  all 
the  great  interefts  of  the  ftate,  fhould  origi- 
nate ^ 

But  what  will  become  of  thofe  interefte, 
in  the  hands  of  a  giddy  and  ignorant  mul- 
titude, who  forget  what  they^  fhould  vote  for 
during  the  deliberation,  and  the  voice  they 
have  given  when  the  deliberation  is  at  an 
end  *  ?  To  dired  them  in  their  decifions, 
Solon  inftituted  a  fenate  compofed  of  four 
hundred  perfons,  chofen  from  the  four  tribes, 
compriting  at  that  time  all  the  citizens  of 


'  Pint,  in  Solon,  p.  88. 

s  Arrft.  de  Rlnet.  ad  Alex.  c.  3,  t*  11.  p,  61 2# 

<  ^Dcmoltii.  de  Falfr  Legal.  p«  3I4« 
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Attica  K  Thtft  four  hundred  pierfons  might 
be  confidered  as  the  deputies  and  reprefenta- 
tiv%a  of  the  flate.  It  was  ordained  that  all 
affairs  on  which  the  people  Were  finally  to 
pronoUnce  Ihoulci  be  firft  propofed  to  them^ 
and  that  after  examinmg  and  difcufGng 
thefe  propofitious  Bt  their  leifure,  they 
ihould  themfelvfcs  report  them  to  the  gene- 
ral ailembly;  and  hencfe  the  fundamental 
law j  that  every  dccifiton  bf  thp  people  fhall 
be  preciedcd  by  a  decree  of  the  feaate  *. 

Since  all  the  citizeris  have  the  right  of 
being  prefent  at  the  aflctobly,  they  muft 
poiTels  that  of  giving  their  fuSr^s;     But  J^ 
there  would  be  reafoato  fear^  that  after  there-  w^ 
port  of  the  fenate,  inexperienced  xJaen  might 
iuddenly  take  poireffion  of  thfe  roftriim^  and 
miflead  the  multitude.     The  firft  impreA 
fions   they  are  to  receive  therfiiforaf  muft 
lie  previouliy  jirepared^  arid  hence  it  Was 
regulated   that     the   firft   fufitages   fhould 


«  Plut.  in  Solon,  p.  88. 

^  Dcmofth.  in  Leptin.  p.  541.     Id.  in  ^ndrot.  p;  ^^« 
Lilian,  in  Androt;  p.  696.   Plut.  ibid.    Harpocrat.  in  tt^qm/K 
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be  given  by  men  who  had  pafled  the  fif- 
tieth yeir  of  their  age  y. 

In  certain  republics  a  fet  of  men  arofe 
who  devoted  themfelves  to  the  profeffion  of 
haranguing ;  and  experience  had  fhewn  that 
their  voices  had  f|:equently  more  weight  in 
popular  afiembties  than  the  power  of  the 
laws  ^  It  was  neceffary  to  guard  againft 
their  eloquence,  and  integrity  of  charader 
was  deemed  a  fufficient  fecurity  againft 
abufes  in  the  exercife  of  their  talents.  It 
was  ordained,  that  no  orator  fliould  be  per- 
mitted'to  intermeddle  in  public  affairs,  un- 
til his  moral  condud  had  undergone  a  care- 
ful fcrutiny ;  and  every  citizen  was  allowed 
to  proceed  judicially  againft  the  orator  who 
fhould  have  found  the  fecret  of  concealing 
the  irregularity  of  his  manners  from  the 
feverity  of  this  enquiry  *. 

After  providing  for  the  mode  in  which 
the  fupreme  power  was  to  make  known 
its  will,  magiftrates  miift  be  chofen  to  carry 

r  ^fchin.  in  Timarc.  p.  264* 
»  Plut.  in  Conv.  t.  iu  p.  154. 
*  .£fchin.  ibid.  Harpocr.  et  Suidas^  in  }nrof»  yfof. 
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that  will  into  execution.  In  whom  refides 
the  power  of  conferring  the  offices  of  ma- 
giftracy  ?  On  what  perfons ;  how ;  and  for 
what  time ;  with  what  reftridions  muft  they 
be  conferred  ?  On  all  thefe  points,  the  in- 
ftitutions  of  Solon  appear  conformable  to 
the  true  fpirit  of  a  wife  democracy. 

The  fuhdions  of  the  magiftracy,  in  thi« 
government,  are  fo  important,  that  the 
nomination  to  offices  can  only  be  vefted 
in  the  fovereign  power.  Did  not  the  peo- 
ple poflefs,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  right 
of  difpofmg  of  them,  and  of  keeping  a  vi- 
gilant eye  over  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  exercifed,  they  would  be  enflaved,  and 
confequently  become  enemies  of  the  ftate  ^. 
Solon  left  therefore  to  the  general  aflcmbly 
the  power  of  choofmg  the  magillrates,  and 
that  of  requiring  from  them  an  account  of 
their  adminiftration  ^t 

In  the  Grecian  democracies  in  general 
every  citizen,  even  the  pooreft,  may  afpire 


*  Arift.  de  Rep,  lib,  2,  c.  la,  t.  ii,  p.  336, 

«  Id.  ibid*  lib.  3,  c.  1 1»  p,  350 ;  lib.  69  c.  4,  p.  416* 
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to  the  ittagiftracy  ^.  But  Solon  thought  h 
more  prudent  to  leaye  this  privilege  in  the 
hands  of  the  rich^  who  had  hitherto  pof- 
feffed  it  ^  He  diftnbiited  the  citi2ens  of 
Attica  into  four  claflfes.  They  were  en- 
tojlfed  in  the  fifft,  feqpnd,  and  third  of 
thefe  clafles,  accordingly  as  they  rcccive4 
from  their  refpeftive  patrimonies,  five,  three, 
or  two  hundred  meafures  of  corn  or  oil. 
The  other  citizens,  fpr  the  ttroft  part  poor 
^nd  ignorant,  were  cpmprifed  in  the  fourth, 
^nd  removed  from  all  political  employ- 
ments f.  Had  they  poffefled  the  hop^  of 
attaining  thefe  offices,  they  would  harve 
been  |efs  refpedable  in  their  eyes ;  had  they 
in  fa^  attained  them,  what  could  have 
been  expeSed  from  fuch  magiftrates  ^  ? 

It  is  eflential  to  a  democracy,  that  the 
offices  of  the  magiftracy  fhould  be  granted 
pnly  for  a  time,  and  that  thofe  at  leaft  which 
rpcjuire  only  a  certain  degree  of  capacity 


^  Arid,  de 'Rep  Jib.  5,  c.  8,- p.  399  ;  lib.  6,  c.  2,  p.4;4^ 

'  Id.  ibid.  lib.  2,  c.  12,  p.  536. 

f  Plut.  in  Solon,  p.  68. 

«  A^Jftj  ibid,  lib,  3.  c.  1 1,  p.  35Q. 
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fliould  be  left  to  the.  AifyofaX  of  fortune  ^ 
Solon  ordered  therefore;  that  all  offices 
&ould  he  annual ;  that  the  principal  digni-* 
tka  ihould^  as  ho^etofore^  be  conferred  by 
the  eledion  of  the  people  \  and  that  the 
others  fhould  be  drawn  fw  by  lot  K 

In  fine»  the  nine  chief  magiftrates,  pre- 
fiding,  in  quality  of  archonfi^  in  the  tribu- 
nals before  Vhkh  the  caufes  of  individuals 
wore  tried,  it  was  to  be  feared  left  their 
power  might  give  them  too  much  influence 
orer  the  mukiiude«  Solon  determined  that 
appeals  might  lie  firom  their  fentence  to 
die  fuperior  courts  ^ 

It  now  remained  to  fill  thefe  courts  of 
juftice.  We  have  feen  th^t  the  laft  and 
moft  numerous  clafs  of  citizens  were  ex- 
cluded from  any  fhare  in  the  magiftracy^ 
Such  an  exclufion,  always  humiliating  in  a 
popular  ftate,  would  have  been  infinite- 
ly   dangerous**,    if  the  citizens  who  la- 

^  Arid,  de  Rep.  lib.  6,  c.  a,  p.  414, 

i  Id.  ibid.  lib.  2,  c.  12. 

K  JESchin.  in  Tim.  p.  63* 

*  Plut,  in  Solon,  p.  88. 

w  Arift.  de  Rep.  lib.  3,  c.  11,  t.  ii.  p.  350, 
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boured  under  this  incapacity  had  not  re- 
ceived fome  indemnifieation,  and  if  they 
had  feen  the  difcuffion  of  their  interefts  and 
^  rights  exclufively  poffeffed  by  the  rich. 
Solon  ordained  that  all^  without  diftindion, 
might  become  candidates  to  fill  the  place  of 
judges,  and  that  chance  fhould  be  the  arbi- 
ter  between  them  \ 

To  render  durable  thefe  regulations,  eflen- 
tial  to  the  eilablifliment  of  a  kind  of  equilibri- 
um between  the  different  claffes  of  citizens^ 
it  was  neceflary  to  confide  their  confervation 
to  a  body  of  men,  whofe  places  fhould  be  for 
life ;  who  fhould  have  no  part  in  the  admi- 
nidration,  and  who  might  imprefs  on  the 
minds  of  the  people  a  profound  refpe^  for 
their  wifdom*  Athens  poffeffed  in  the 
Areopagus  a  tribunal  which  attracted  the 
confidence  and  love  of  nations,  by  its  know- 
ledge and  integrity  ^.  Solon  having  entrufled 
to  its  vigilance  the  maintenance  of  the  laws 
and  of  morals^  eflablifhed  it  as  a  fuperior 


«  Arift.  de  Rep.  lib.  2,  c.  1 2,  p.  ^^6.  Pcmofth,  in  Ariftog* 
[cwrf*  Areop.  c.  4. 
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powfer,  whofe  duty  it  was  inceflfantly  to  re- 
call the  people  to  the  principles  of  the  confti* 
tution,  and  individuals  to  the  rules  of  dutj 
and  decorum.  Still  more  to  increafe  the 
public  veneration  for  this  tribunal,  and  ta 
render  it  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  in* 
terefts  of  the  republic,  he  enaded  that  the 
archons,  on  going  out  of  office,  ihould, 
after  a  fevere  examination,  be  enrolled  in 
the  number  of  fenators. 

Thus  did  the  fenate  of  the  Areopagus,  and 
that  of  the  four  hundred,  become  two  coun- 
terpoifes  fufficiently  powerful  to  fecure  the 
republic  againft  the  ilorm&  from  which  all 
ftates  are  inceffantly  in  danger  p  ;  the  former, 
by  reprefliDg  the  enterprifes  of  the  rich  by 
its  general  cenfure  j  and  the  latter,  by  re* 
ftraining  by  its  decrees  and  its  prefence  the 
excefles  of  the  multitude. 

New  laws  were  ena£ted  in  fupport  of  thefe 
regulations/  The  conftitution  might  be  at- 
tacked either  by  the  general  fadions  which 
had  fo  long  agitated  the  different  orders  of 

9  f  lut.  in  Solon,  t,  i.  p.  88, 
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Ac  ftate,  or  by  the  ambhion  and  intrigues 
of  certain  indiTiduals. 

To  guard  agaiuft  thefe  dangers^  Soloa  de« 
nonnced  punKhmenCs  againft  tbofe  citizena 
who,  in  time  of  public  eommolion,  refufed 
openly  to  declare  for  one  of  the  parties  i* 
His  view,  in  this  admirable  inftitution,  was 
to  roufe  men  of  merit  and  integrity  from  a 
ftate  of  fatal  inadivity ;  to  oppofe  them  to 
the  fadtious,  and  fa^e  the  republic  bf  the 
courage  and  afccndency  of  virtue. 

By  a  fecond  law  every  citizen  convicted 
of  having  attempted  to  ms^e  himfeif  mailer 
of  the  fovcrcign  authority  was  condemned 
to  death  ^ 

Laftly,  in  the  cafe  of  an  attempt  to  ere<a 
jmother  government  on  the  ruins  of  the 
popular  form,  this  wife  legiflator  could  imJ^^ 
gine  but  one  method  to  reanimate  the  na^ 
tion,  and  that  was  by  obliging  the  magi- 
ftrates  to  refign  their  employments  j  and 
hence  this  ftern  and  men^icing  decree :  It 


^  Plut.  in  Solon,  t.i.  p,  89.   Aul.  pell,  lib,  2^  c.  13^ 
f  Id,  t.  1.  p.  1 10. 
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ftafl  be  lawful  for  evtrj  citizen,  not  only 
to  put  to  death  a  tyram  and  his  accom-r 
pliceS)  but  any  magi(brate  who  fhall  conti-* 
nue  to  exercife  his  functions  after  the  dt* 
ftniditm  of  the  democracy  •. 

Such  is  the  epitome  of  the  republic  of 
Solon*  I  fliall  now  take  a  curfory  view  of  his 
tivil  and  criminal  laws  with  the  fame  rapidi* 
ty.  I  have  already  faid  that  thofe  of  Draco  re- 
fpedHng  homicide  were  retained  without  the 
mailed  alteration,  Solon  abolifhed  all  the 
others,  or  rather  contented  himfelf  with  mi- 
tigating their  rigour*,  new  modelling  them 
with  his  own,  and  adapting  them  to  the  ge- 
nius of  the  Athenians* 

His  objed  in  all  was  the  general  welfare 
of  the  republic,  rather  than  the  benefit  of 
individuals  ^,  Thus,  according  to  his  prin- 
ciples, which  were  perfectly  conformable  to 
thofe  of  the  moft  enlightened  philofoph^rs, 
the  citizen  is  to  be  confidered  ;n  his  perfon 


•  Andoe.  dc  Myftcr.  p.  13. 

'  Lyf.  ap.  Laert.  in  Solon,  i^  55, 

»  JDcmoflh,  ii^  Andiot,  p.  703, 
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as  forming  part  of  the  (late  ^ ;  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  obligations  he  contrads,  as  ap« 
pertaining  to  a  family,  which  itfelf  apper- 
tains to  the  ftate^;  and  in  his  condudl,  as 
the  member  of  a  fociety,,  whofe  morals  con- 
ftitute  the  power  of  that  ftate. 

Under  the  former  of  thefe  afpeds,  a  ci- 
tizen may  demand  fatisfadory  reparation 
for  an  outrage  oft  his  perfon :  but  if  he  be 
in  extreme  indigence,  how  may  he  be  able 
to  depofite  the  fum  required  to  be  advanced 
by  the  accufer  ?  He  is  exempted  from  it  by 
the  laws  ^  But  if  born  in  an  obfcure  condi* 
tion,  who  (hall  fecure  him  againft  the  attacks 
of  the  rich  and  powerful  man  ?  All  the  true 
friends  of  the  democracy,  all  thofe  whom 
probity,  intereft,  jealoufy,  or  revenge  have 
made  the  enemies  of  the  aggreflbr;  all 
are  authorized  to  profecute  by  this  ad- 
mirable law.  '*If  any  one  (hall  infult  a 
childf  a  woman,  a  free  man^  or  a  flave,  let 

it  be  lawful  for  any  Athenian  to  profecute 

^ ^ — J . — 

«  Arift.  dc  Rep.  lib.  8,  c.  i,  p.  450, 
7  Plat,  de  Leg.  lib*  Hyp.  923. 
*  Ifocr.  ia  I<och.  t.  ii,  p,  547, 
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him  \''  The  accufation  will  thus  become  pub-- 
lic^  and  an  oilence  commuted  againft  the  low* 
eft  citizen  be  punifhed  as  a  crime  againft  the 
fiate ;  and  this  is  founded  on  the  following 
principle  :  Force  is  the  lot  of  fome,  law  the 
fupport  of  all  ^  This  again  is  founded  on 
the  maxim  of  Solon :  That  there  would  be 
no  ads  of  injuftice  in  a  city^  were  all  the 
citizens  to  confider  themfelves  as  diredly 
attacked  as  thofe  who  fuffer  the  injury  ^ 

The*  liberty  of  the  citizen  is  fo  precious, 
that  its  exercife  is  to  be  fufpended  by  the  laws 
alone  ;  that  he  cannot  himfelf  engage  it  for 
debt,  or  on  any  pretext  whatever  \  nor  has 
he  the  right  of  difpofing  of  that  of  his  fons. 
The  legiflator  allows  him  to  fell  his  daugh- 
ter, or  fitter,  but  in  the  (ingle  inftance,  of 
witneffing  their  difhoriour  *,  when  charged 
with  the  fuperintendance  of  their  condud  ^ 


*  Demofth,  in  Mid.  p.  6io.  Ifocr.  in  Loch.  p.  548.   Flut. 
Uk  Solon^p.  88. 

^  Demollh.  ibid. 

«  Flut.  in  Solon,  p.  8B,    Stob.  Serm.  41 »  p.  247  et  268. 

^  Plut.  in  Solon,  p.  86. 

*  See  note  III.  at  tbe  end  of  the  Toluxne. 

«  Ibid.  p.  9r.  ^ 
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When  an  Athenian  is  gailtj  c£  felf-mur=. 
der,  he  is  culpable  towards  the  date,  whicH 
he  deprives  of  a  citizen  K  His  hand  is  fe^ 
parately  interred  as  a  ftigma  on  his  me* 
tnoty  *.  But  fhould  he  he  the  murderer  of 
his  father^  what  punilhment  fhall  the  laws 
prefcribe  ?  They  are  fil^nt  concerning  this 
atrocious  crime.  To  infpire  more  horror 
for  it,  Solon  has  fuppofed  fuch  a  degeneracy 
of  nature  abfolutely  impoflible  K 

The  liberty  of  a  citizen  would  be  imper- 
fect, could  his  honour  be  attacked  with  im- 
punity. Hence  the  penalties  denounced 
againfl:  calumniators,  and  the  permiffion  to 
profccute  them*;  hence  tod,  the  prohibition 
againft  fuUyitig  the  memory  of  a  man  who 
.  is  no  more  \  Independent  of  the  fage  po- 
licy therfe  is  in  not  perpetuating  the  hatreds 
between  families,  it  is  unjuft  that  a  man  af- 
ter death  fhould  be  expofed  to  infults  he 
would  have  repelled  during  his  life-timci 

^  Anft.dc  Mor.  lib.  5,  c.  15^  t.  ii.  p.  73. 

t  JEkh.  in  Ctefiph.  p.  467.     Pet.  in  Le^.  Att;  p.  52;!* 

*»  Cicer.  in  Rofc.  c.  25,  t.  iv,  p,  72,   Laert,  in  Solon*  §  59; 

i  Pet.  Leg,  Attic,  p.  535. 

^  Slut*  in  Solon,  p.  89. 
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A  citizen  is  not  the  mailer  of  his  honour^ 
iince  he  is  not  of  his  life.  Hence  thofe 
laws,  which,  in  various  drcumftances,  de- 
prive the  man,  who  forfeits  his  honouf^ 
of  the  privileges  appertaining  to  the  citizen. 

In  other  countries,  the  citizens  of  the 
lowet  chffes  are  fo  difmayed  at  the  obfcnrity 
of  thcif  condition,  the  influettcc  of  then: 
adverfaries,  the  prolixity  of  legal  proce- 
dures, and  the  dangers  to  which  they  may 
be  ejtpofed  by  them,  that  they  often  find  it 
better  for  them  to  endure,  than  to  endeavour 
to  defend  themfelves  againft  opprelfion. 
The  laws  of  Solon  prefent  feveral  remedies 
againft  violence  or  injdftice.  Is  the  matter 
in  queftion  a  robbery,  for  inftance*;  you. 
may  yourfelf  drag  the  criminal  before  the 
eleven  magiftrates  appointed  for  the  guard 
of  the  prifons.  They  will  put  him  in  irons, 
and  then  bring  him  before  the  tribunal^ 
which  will  condemn  you  to  a  penalty  if  the 
crime  be  not  proved.  Are  you  not  ftrong 
enough  to  feize  the  criminal ;  apply  to  the 

*  Dcmofth.  in  Androt*  p,  703. 
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archons,  who  will  have  him  dragged  to 
prifon  by  their  ii£l:ors.  Would  you  adopt 
another  method;  accufe  him  publicly. 
Are  you  afraid  of  not  being  able  fatisfa^o- 
rily  to  fupport  this  accufation,  and  of  being 
fentenced  td  pay  the  penalty  of  one  thoufand 
drachmas;  lodge  an  information  before 
the  tribunal  oi  the  arbiters ;  the  caufe  wi^l 
be  conrerted  into  a  «ivil  adion,  and  you 
will  incur  no  rifk.  Thus  has  Solon  multi- 
plied the  powers  of  each  individual,  and 
there  is  no  fpecies  of  oppreffion  or  injury 
over  w4iich  it  is  not  eafy  to  triumph. 

The  greater  part  of  the  crimes  which  at- 
tack the  fecurity  of  the  citizen  may  be  pro- 
fecuted  by  a  public  or  private  accufation. 
In  the  former  cafe,  the  offended  perfon  con- 
fiders  himfelf  only  as  a  fimple  individual, 
and  confines  his  demands  to  a  reparation 
proportionate  to  his  particular  injuries :  in 
the  latter,  he  prefents  himfelf  in  the  quality 
of  citizen,  and  the  crime  becomes  more  fe- 
rious.  Solon  has  facilitated  public  accufa- 
tions^  becaufe  they  are  more  neceflary  in  a 

democracy, 
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democracy,  than  under  any  other  form  of 
government™.  But  for  this  formidable 
check,  the  general  liberty  would  be  perpe- 
tually endangered  by  the  liberty  of  each  in- 
dividual. 

Let  us  now  fee  what  are  the  duties  of  the 
citizen,  in  the  generality  of  the  obligations 
he  contra£ts. 

In  a  well  regulated  republic  the  number 
of  inhabitants  (hould  neither  be  too  great, 
nor  too  inconfiderable '^^  Experience  has 
fliewn  that  the  number  of  men  aUe  to  bear 
arms  ought  neither  greatly  to  furpsrfs,  nor 
fall  much  fhort  of  twenty  thoufand  *• 

To  pref^rve  this  juft  proportion,  Solon, 
amongft  other  means,  does  not  permit  flran- 
gers  to  be  naturalized  but  on  conditions 
difficult  to  be  complied  with  ^ :  on  the  other 


■  MachiaTel.  DifcorC  fopra  la  prima  Decad*  di  Liv.lib.  l> 
cap.  7  ct  8. 

»  Plat,  dc  Rep.  lib.  4.  t.  u.  p.  423.  Arift.  dc  Rep.  lib.  7, 
cap.  4,  p.  430. 

•  Plat,  in  Crit.  t.  iii.  p.  III.  Demofth.  in  Ariftoff. 
p.  836.  Plut.in  Pericl.  t.  i.  p.  173.  Phlloch.  ap.  Schol. 
rind.  Olymp.  9,  v.  67.    Schol.  Ariftoph.  in  Vefp.  v.  716. 

P  Plut.  in  Solon,  p.  91. 

Vol.  I.  L 
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h^nd,  to  prevent  the  extindtioti  of  families,  he 
wills  that  their  chiefs  fhould  be  reprefented 
after  their  death  by  legitimate  or  adopted 
children ;  and  in  the  cafe  of  an  individual 
dying  without  iflue,  he  ordains  that  one  of 
his  natui*al  heirs  fhall  be  juridically  fubfti- 
tuted  for  the  deceafed  citizen,  affume  his 
name,  and  perpetuate  his  family  % 

The  magiftrate,  whofe  office  it  is  to  pre- 
vent families  from  remaining  without  heads, 
is  likewife  to  extend  his  care  and  the  pro- 
te<3:ion  of  the  laws  to  orphans  ;  to  women 
who  declare  their  pregnancy  after  the  death 
of  their  hufbands  ;  and  to  girls  who,  having 
no  brothers,  are  entitled  to  claim  the  inheri- 
tance of  their  anceftors  *". 

Does  a  citizen  adopt  a  child ;  the  latter 
may  one  day  return  to  his  paternal  houfe  ; 
but  he  muft  leave  in  the  family  that  adopted 
him  a  fpn  to  accomplifti  the  views  of  his 
original  adoption  ;  and  this  fon,  in  his  turn, 
may  quit  this  family,  after  leaving  a  natural 


^  Dcmofth.  in  Lcoch,  p.  1047. 
'  Demoith.  in  Macart.  p.  1040* 
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fer  adopted  fon  as  his  fubftitute'.  Thefe 
precautions  were  not  fuflScient;  The  chain  of 
generations  might  be  interrupted  by  divifions 
andanimofities  between  thehufbandand  wifew 
Divorces  fhall  be  permitted,  biit  on  condi- 
tions which  fliall  reftrain  their  frequency  ^ 
If  it  be  the  hufband  who  demands  the  repa- 
ration, he  expofes  himfelf  to  reftote  to  his 
wife  her  dowry,  or  at  leaft  to  pay  her  an  ali"- 
mentary  penfion  fettled  by  the  law  ^  :  if  it 
be  the  wife^  fhe  muft  herfelf  appear  before 
the  judges,  and  prefent  her  requeft  *. 

It  is  ieffential  in  a  democracy,  not  onljr 
that  families  fhould  be  preferved>  but  that 
eflates  (hould  not  be  in  the  hands  of  a  fmall 
number  of  individuals  ^.  When  they  are 
diftributed  in  a  certaifi  proportion,  the  peo- 
ple, poflTefled  of  a  few  trifling  parcels  of 
land^  are  more  occupied  with  them  than 
with  the  difTenfions  of  the  forum.     Hence 


*  Demofth.  in  LeoCh.  p.  1045. 

«  Pet.  in  Le^.  Attic,  p.  459. 

^  Demollh.  in  Nexr.  p.  869. 

«  Andocid.  in  Alcib.  p.  30.     Plut.  in  Alcib.  t.  i.  p*  l^J* 

y  Artft,  de  Rep.  lib.  4,  cap.  1 1,  t.  ii.  p.  375. 
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the  prohibitions  of  fome  le^flators  againfl 
felling  the  family  poffeflions,  except  in  cafes 
of  extreme  neceflity*,  or  of  mortgaging 
them  to  procure  refources  againft  want*. 
The  violation  of  this  principle  has  fome- 
times  ferved  to  overthrow  the  conftitu- 
tion  ^.  N 

Of  this  principle  Solon  never  has  loft 
iight :  he  has  prefcribed  limits  to  the  acqui- 
(itions  which  may  be  made  by  individuals^; 
and  he  has  deprived  that  citizen  of  part  of 
his  rights  who  has  fooliftxly  wafted  the  in- 
heritance of  his  fathers  \ 

An  Athenian  who  has  children  can  only 
difpofe  of  his  property  in  their  favour;  if 
he  has  none,  and  dies  inteftate,  the  fuccef- 
fion  defcends  in  a  right  line  to  thofe  who 
are  neareft  of  kin  • :  if  he  leaves  an  only 
daughter  heirefs  of  his  fortune,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  neareft  relation  to  efpoufe  her  ^ ; 

*  Arid,  de  Rep.  lib.  2,  cap.  7,  p.  323. 

*  Id.  ibid.  lib.  6,  cap.  4,  p.  417. 
^  Id.  ibid.  lib.  5,  cap.  3,  p.  388. 
«  Id.  ibid.  Irb.  2,  cap.  7,  p.  323. 
^  Lacrt.  in  Solon.  §  55- 

*  Demoftb.  in  Macart.  p.  IC35. 
'  Pet.  Leg.  Att.  p.  441. 
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but  he  muft  demand  her  in  form  of  laW| 
that  no  perfon  hereafter  may  difpute  with 
him  the  pofleffion.  Thefe  rights  of  the 
next  of  kin  are  fo  clearly  recognized,  that 
fhould  one  of  his  female  relations,  previouily 
married  to  an  Athenian,  fucceed  ta  the  ef^ 
tate  of  her  father  dead  without  male  ifTue, 
he  is  entitled  to  annul  the  marriage,  and 
compel  her  to  efpoufe  him  ^. 

But  if  this  hufband  be  not  in  a  condi- 
tion  to  have  children,  he  will  tranfgrefs  the 
law  which  watches  over  the  perpetuation  of 
families,  and  offend  againft  that  which  pre- 
ferves  their  property.  -  To  punifh  him  for 
thiflT  double  infradion,  Solon  permits  tb^ 
wife  to  beftow  herfelf  on  the  neareft  rela- 
tion of  the  hufband  ^. 

It  is  with  the  fame  view  that  an  orphan, 
the  only  or  the  eldeft  daughter  of  her  fa- 
ther, may,  if  fhe  have  no  fortune,  oblige  her 
nearefl  relation  to  marry,  or  provide  her 
with  a  dower :   if  he  refufes,  the  orphan 


s  Pet.  Leg.  Att.  p<  444.     Herald.  Animad.  in  Salmaf. 

).  3,  cap.  15.  -  ; 

^  Pluc.  in  SoloQ.  p.  89. 
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willconnpel  him  under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  ono 
thoufand  drachmas  *.  It  is  from  the  confe- 
quences  of  thefe  principles  like  wife,  that  the 
natural  heir  is  on  the  one  hand  incapable  of 
being  guardian, and  theguardianof  efpoufmg 
the  mother  of  his  wards  ^ ;  and  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  brother  may  marry  his  half 
fifter  by  the  father,  but  not  his  uterine  fifter  *. 
And  ia  fa£t  it  would  be  to  be  apprehended 
that  an  intereftcd  guardian,  or  an  unnatural 
mother,  might  turn  to  their  advantage  the 
property  of  their  wards ;  there  would  be 
ground  to  fear  left  a  brother,  by  leaguing 
with  his  uterine  fifter,  fhould  accumulate  in 
*is  own  perfon  both  the  inheritance  of  his 
father  and  that  of  the  firft  hufband  of  his 
mother  "*. 

All  the  regulations  of  Solon  refpeding 
fucceflions,  teftaments,  and  donations,  arc 
^idated  by  the  fame  fpirit.     We  muft  not 


»  Demoflli.  m  Macart.  p.  1036, 

^  Lacrt.  in  iSolon.  §  56^ 

»  Cornel.  Nep.  in  Pncf.    Id.  in  Cim.    Plut.  in  ThemiftocL 
p.  128  ;  in  Cimon.  p.  48©.     Pet.  Leg.  Att.  p.  440. 
'   »  Efprit  dc5  Loib,  liv.  5,  chap.  5. 
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however  overlook  that  which  allows  a  citi- 
zen dying  without  children  to  difpofe  of 
his  property  at  pleafure.  Some  philofo- 
phers  have  exclaimed^  and  many  perhaps 
will  ftill  exclaim,  againft  a  law  which  ap- 
pears fo  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  le- 
giflator''.  Others  juftify  him  both  by  the  , 
reftridions  with  which  he  has  clogged  tKe 
law,  and  the  objed  he  had  in  view  :  for  he 
requires  that  the  teftator  fhall  neither  he 
enfeebled  by  age  or  ficknefs  ;  that  he  fhall 
not  have  yielded  to  the  fedu£tions  of  a  wife; 
that  he  (hall  not  be  in  bonds,  nor  have  given 
any  fymptoms  of  alienation  of  mind  ®.  With 
all  thefe  precautions,  what  reafon  can  there 
be  to  fear  he  ihould  choofe  an  heir  from  any 
other  family,  if  he  has  no  caufe  to  com- 
plain of  his  own  ?  It  was  with  a  view  there-* 
fore  of  exciting  refpe£t  and  attention  among 
relations  p,  that  Solon  granted  the  citizens  a 
permiffion  they  had  never  before  poffefled. 


»  Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  ii,  p.  922.      Efpr.  dcs  Lois,  lir.  j, 
chap.  5. 

»  Dcmofth.  in  Steph.  2,  p.  984.  ^ 
P  Id.  in  Lept.  p.  556. 
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which  they  received  with  applaufe  %  and  is 
not  naturally  liable  to  abufe.  It  muft  be 
added,  that  an  Athenian  who  called  in  a 
ftranger  to  his  inheritance,  at  the  fame 
time  adopted  him  ^ 

The  Egyptians  have  a  law,  by  which  each 
individual  muft  give  an  account  of  his  for- 
tune and  the  means  by  which  he  procures 
a  maintenance  *.  This  law  is  ftill  more  ufe* 
ful  in  a  democracy,  where  the  people  (hould 
be  neither  unemployed,  nor  gain  their  liveli- 
hood by  illicit  means  ^ :  and  ftill  more  is  it 
neceffary  in  a  country,  where  the  fterility  of 
the  foil  can  only  be  compenfated  by  labour 
and  induftry  ". 

Hence  the  regulations  by  which  Solon 
ftigmatizes  idlenefs  with  infamy  *,  and  di* 
redtsthe  Areopagus  to  enquire  into  the  mode 
by  which  individuals  provide  for  their  fub- 

^  Plut.  in  Solon,  p.  90. 
'  Pet.  Leg.  Att.  p.  479. 

•  Herod.  Tib.  2,  cap.  177.     Diod.  Sic.  lib.  i,  p.  70, 

«  Arift.  de  Rep.  lib.  6,  cap.  4.       Efpr.  des  Lois,  lib.  5, 
chap.  6. 
»  Plut.  in  Solon,  p.  90. 

*  Laert.  in  Solon.  ^55.     Poll.  lib.  8,  cap.  6,  et  cap.  4?. 
DemofUi,  in  £ubul«  p.  S87. 
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flftence;  allows  them  to  exercife  all  the 
mechanic  arts,  add  deprives  the  man  who 
negleds  to  educate  his  fon  to  fome  profei^ 
fion  of  the  aid  he  fhould  expe£fc  from  him 
in  his  old  age  ^. 

It  only  remains  to  mention  a  few  of  his 
regulations  relative  to  the  morals  of  the  peo« 
pie. 

Solon,  after  the  example  of  Draco,  en- 
a<9:ed  a  number  of  laws  relative  to  the  duties 
of  the  citizens,  and  particularly  the  edu- 
cation of  youth  *.  In  them  he  has  forefeen 
and  provided  for  every  thing,  both  the  pre- 
cife  age  at  which  children  fliould  receive 
public  leiTons,  and  the  charadlers  and  talents 
of  the  mafters  who  are  to  inftruifi  them, 
the  preceptors  who  are  to  attend  them,  and 
the  hours  of  opening  and  (hutting  the 
fchools ;  and  as  thefe  places  (hould  admit  no- 
thing that  may  taint  innocence :  Let  every 
man,  adds  he,  be  punilhed  with  death,  who 
ihall  dare  to  introduce  himfelf  without  necef- 


T  Plut.  in  Solon,  p.  90. 
*  .£fchin.  in.  Tim.  p.  26 1« 
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fity  into  the  fanduary  where  the  children  are 
affembled,  and  let  one  of  the  courts  of  juf- 
tice  fuperintead  the  obfervance  of  thefe  re- 
gulations \ 

At  the  expiration  of  infancy  they  fhall 
be  removed  to  the  gymnalium.  There  the 
laws  fhall  ftill  watch  over  them  to  prefer ve 
the  purity  of  their  manners,  to  guard 
them  againfl  the  contagion  of  example, 
and  tl}e  dangers  of  fedudtion. 

In  the  various  periods  of  their  lives,  new 
paffions  will  fucceed  rapidly  in  their  hearts. 
The  legiflator  has  multiplied  menaces  and 
punifhments ;  he  afligns  recompences  to  vir- 
tue, and  diflionour  to  vice  \ 

ThUs,  the  children  of  thofe  who  (hall  die 
fighting  for  their  country  are  to  be  edu- 
cated at  the  public  expence  ^ ;  and  crowns 
are  to  be  folemnly  decreed  to  thofe  wha 
have  rendered  fervices  to  the  date. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  citizen  become 
notorious  for  depravity  of  manners,  whatever 

*  -^fchin  in  Tim.  p.  j6l. 
^  Demoith.  in  Leptin.  p.  564* 
«'Lacit.  in  Solon.  J  5S» 
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he  his  condition,  or  whatever  talents  he  poC- 
fefles,  fhall  be  excluded  from  the  prieft- 
hood,  the  magiftracy,  the  fenate,  and  gene- 
ral affembly  ;  he  fhall  neither  be  allowed  to 
ipeak  in  public,  nor  undertake  an  embaffy, 
nor  have  a  feat  in  the  tribunals  of  juflice; 
and  fliould  he  exercife  any  of  thofe  func- 
tions, he  fhall  be  criminally  profecuted,  and 
fufFer  the  rigorous  punifhments  prefcribed 
by  law  '^. 

Cowardice,  under  whatever  form  it  ap- 
pears, whether  by  refufing  military  fervicc, 
or  by  betraying  it  by  fome  unworthy  ac- 
tion, cannot  be  palliated  by  the  rank  of  the 
offender,  nor  under  any  pretext :  it  fhall  be 
punifhed  not  only  by  general  contempt,  but 
by  a  public  accufation,  which  will  teach  the 
citizen  flill  more  to  dread  the  difgrace  in- 
flidled  by  the  law  than  the  fword  of  the 
enemy  ^ 

The  laws  have  prohibited  every  kind  of 
ftudied  refinement  and  delicacy  among  the 


^  ^fchin.  in  Tim.  p.  263. 
«  Id.  in  Ctcfiph.  p.  456. 
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men  ^,  and  reftrain  the  women,  who  have 
fuch  influence  on  manners,  within  the 
bounds  of  modefty  ^ ;  they  oblige  a  Ibn  to 
maintain  in  their  old  age  the  authors  of 
his  being  ^.  But  children  born  of  a  cour- 
tezan are  exempted  from  this  obligation  to- 
.wards  their  father,  fince  they,  in  fa£t,  owe 
to  him  nothing  ^but  the  opprobrium  of  their 
birth*. 

To  maintain  thefe  manners  there  muft 
be  examples ;  and  thefe  examples  mufl  pro- 
ceed from  thofe  who  are  at  the  head  of 
goverhment.  The  greater  the  height  from 
which  they  defcend,the  more  deep  and  lading 
is  their  impreffion.  The  corruption  of  the 
meaner  citizens  is  cafily  reprelTed,  and  ex- 
tends its  progrefs  only  in  obfcurity;  for 
corruption  never  afcends  from  the  lower 
clafles  to  the  higher  :  but  when  it  is  daring 
enough  to  take  poflefTion  of  the  feat  of 
power,  it   precipitates    itfelf  from   thence 


'  Athen.  lib.  15,  p.  687. 
R  Plut.  in  Solon,  p.  90. 
•»  I-acrt.  in  Solon.  §  K^. 
»  4*Iut.  ibid. 
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with  more  force  than  the  laws  themfelves 
can  exert ;  it  has  accordingly  been  boldly 
advanced,  that  the  manners  of  a  nation  de- 
pend folely  on  thofe  of  the  fovereign  ^. 

Solon  was  perfuaded  that  no  lefs  decency 
and  ian£tity  were  neceflary  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  democracy,  than  in  the  miniftry 
of  the  altars.  Hence  thofe  examinations, 
thofe  oaths,  thofe  accounts  of  their  conduA 
he  exacts  from  perfons  who  either  are,  or 
have  been,  invefted  with  power ;  hence  his 
maxim,  that  juftice  fhould  be  flowly  exer- 
cifed  on  the  faults  of  individuals,  but  at  the 
very  inftant  on  men  in  oflSce  ^ ;  hence  that 
terrible  law  which  condemns  to  death  the 
archon  who,  after  lofing  his  reafon  in  the 
pleafures  of  the  table,  fhould  dare  to  appear 
in  public  with  the  enfigns  of  his  dignity  *. 

In  fine,  if  we  confider  that  the  cenfure 
of  morals  was  entrufted  to  a  tribunal,  the 
aufterity  of  whofe  condud  conftituted  the 


k  Ifocr.  ad  Nicocl.  t.  i.  p.  i68, 
1  Dcmotth.  in  Ariftog.  p.  849. 
■  Laert.  in  Solon.  ^  57.     Pet.  Leg.  Alt.  p.  24a 
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fevereft  of'  cenfures,  we  fhall  readily  con- 
ceive that  Solon  confidered  the  prcferva- 
tion  of  morals  as  the  firmeft  fuppbrt  of  his 
legiflation. 

Such  was  the  general  fyftem  of  Solon. 
His  civil  and  criminal  laws  have  always  been 
regarded  as  oracles  by  the  Athenians,  and 
as  models  by  other  nations.  Several  of  the 
•Grecian  ftates  have  confidered  it  as  a  duty 
to  adopt  them  ° ;  and  from  the  fartheft  part 
of  Italy  the  Romans,  wearied  with  their  di- 
vifions,  have  called  them  in  to  their  affift- 
ance  ®,  As  circumftances  may  oblige  a  ftate 
to  modify  fbme  of  its  laws,  I  fhall  fpeak 
clfewhere  of  the  precautions  taken  by  Solon 
to  introduce  the  neceflary  changes,  and  to 
avoid  fuch  as  might  prove  dangerous. 

The  form  of  go\Trnment  he  eftabliftied 
differs  effentially  from  that  now  in  ufe  at 
Athens.  Mull  we  attribute  this  prodigious 
change  to  vices  inherent  in  the  conftitution 
itfelf  ?  or  is  it  tobeafcribed  to  events  impoffible 


«^  Dcmofth.  in  Tim.  p.  805. 

•  Livi  lib.  3,  cap.  31.     Mem,  Je  TAcad.  t.xii,  p.  42. 
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to  be  forefeen  ?  Ilhall  venture,  from  informa- 
tion received  in  my  intercourfe  with  feveral 
enlightened  Athenians,  to  hazard  a  few  re- 
flexions on  fo  important  a  fubjedl :  but  this 
flight  difcuflion  muft  be  preceded  by  the  hif- 
tory  of  the  revolutions  which  have  happened 
in  the  ftate  from  the  days  of  Solon  to  the 
invafion  of  the  Perfians. 

The  lawsof  Solon  were  to  continue  in  force* 
cnlyibi:  a  century.  He  had  fixed  this  period 
to  prevent  the  Athenians  from  murmuring  at 
the  profpeft  of  an  eternal  yoke*  After  the 
fenators,  the  archons,  and  the  people,  had 
fworn  to  maintain  them,  they  were  infcribed 
on  the  different  faces  of  feveral  tablets  of 
wood,  which  at  firft  were  depofited  in  the 
citadel.  They  reached  from  the  ground  to 
the  roof  of  the  edifice  that  contained  them  ^ ; 
and  being  eafily  turned  round,  fuccefSvely 
prefented  the  whole  code  of  laws  to  the 
eyes  of  the  fpedators.  They  have  fmce 
been  removed  to  (he  prytaneum,  and  other 

places,  where  individuals  are  allowed  free 

■I  ■        

p  Etym,  MagQ.'in  Axon. 
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accefs  to  confult  thefe  precious  charters  of 
their  liberty^. 

When  time  had  been  given  to  confider  and 
make  trial  of  thefe  laws,  Solon  was  fur- 
rounded  by  a  crowd  of  importunate  citizens, 
who  overwhelmed  him  with  queftions,  ad- 
vices, commendations,  or  reproaches.  Some 
prefTed  him  for  an  explanation  of  particular 
laws,  capable,  according  to  them,  of  different 
interpretations;  others  propofed  a  variety  of 
things  to  be  added,  modified,  or  fupprefied. 
Solon  having  exhaufled  his  patience,  and 
tried  every  conciliatory  method  in  vain, 
was  fenfible  that  time  alone  could  perfed 
and  give  ftrength  to  his  work ;  he  therefore 
departed,  after  requefting  permiflBon  to  ab- 
fent  himfelf  for  ten  years  %  and  binding  the 
Athenians  by  a  folemn  oath,  not  to  make 
any  alteration  in  his  laws  during  his  ab- 
fence  •. 


*»  Plut.  in  Solon,  p.  92.     AuL  Gell.  lib.  2,  cap.  12.     PolL 
lib.  8,  cap.  10,  No.  1 28.    MeurL  Led.  Att.  lib.  i,  cap.  22. 


Pet.  in  Pr«f.  Leg.  Att. 
'  Plut.  in  Soloot-p.  92. 
*  Herodot.  lib*  i,  cap.  29. 
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In  Egypt  he  converfed  with  thofe  priefts, 
^?vho  imagine  they  have  in  their  pofleffion 
the  annals  of  the  world  ;  and  as  he  was  one 
day  explaining  to  them  the  ancient  tradi- 
tions of  Greece :  "  Solon,  Solon,"  faid  one 
of  the  priefts  gravely,  "  you  Greeks  are  but 
very  young ;  lime  has  not  yet  made  your 
knowledge  hoary  ^'*  In  Crete,  he  had  the 
honour  to*inftru£t  the  fovereign  of  a  little 
diftrift  in  the  art  of  government,  and  to 
give  his  name  to  a  city  to  the  happinels  of 
which  he  had  been  inftruraental  \ 

At  his  return,  he  found  the  Athenians 
ready  to  fink  again  into  anarchy  ^i.  The 
three  parties,  which  had  fo  long  rent  the 
republic,  feeraed  to  have  fufpended  their 
hatred  during  his  legiflation,  only  to  vent  it 
with  more  violence  in  his  abfence  :  in  one 
point  alone  were  they  united;  in  defiring 
a  change  in  the  conftitution,  without  any 
other  motive  but  a  fecret  reftleflhefs,  or  any 
objeft  but  vague  hopes. 


«  Plat,  in  Cnt.  t.  iii.  p.  22. 
"  Plut.  In  Solon,  p.  93- 
X  Id.  p.  94- 

VoL.  I.  M 
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Solon,  received  with  the  moft  diftin* 
guifhed  honours,  wifhed  to  avail  himfelf  of 
thefe  favourable  difpofitions  to  calm  dif^ 
feniions  too  frequently  reviving:  at  firft 
he  thought  himfelf  powerfully  feconded  by 
Pififtratus,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  po- 
pular fadion  \  and  who,  apparently  eager 
to  maint2un  equality  among  the  citizens, 
declared  himfelf  an  irreconcileable  enemy 
to  every  innovation  which  might  tend  to 
its  deftrudion :  but  he  foon  difcovered  that 
this  profound  politician  concealed  the  moft 
inordinate  ambition  under  the  mafk  of  an 
afieded  moderation. 

Never  did  man  unite  more  qualities  to 
captivate  the  minds  of  the  people.  He 
was  of  an  illuftrious  birth  y,  and  poffefied  of 
great  wealth,  acknowledged  courage*,  a 
commanding  figure*,  a  perfuafive  elo- 
quence \  to  which  the  muiical  tone  of  his 
voice  lent  new  charbis  ^ ;  and  a  mind  en-* 

y  Herodot.  lib*  5,  cap«  6^^ 

*  Id.  lib.  1 9  cap*  59. 

*  Athen.  lib.  12,  cap.  8,  p.  533. 
k  Plut.  in  Solon,  p.  95.    Cker*  in  Brut,  cap»  Jr  ^  ^ 


p.  34f 
«  PI 


luL  in  PeridL  p.  155* 
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Hched  with  the  talents  beftowcd  by  haturci 
and  the  information  procured  by  ftudy^; 
•  No  nian  was  a  greater  matter  of  his  paflionsi 
or  knew  better  How  to  turn  to  advantage 
thofe  virtues  he  really  pofrefled;  and  thofe 
of  which  he  had  only  the  appearance*. 
;His  fticcefs  has  proved,  that  in  prdjeds  of 
tedious  execution  nothing  can  beftow  a 
more  decided  fuperiority  than  mildnefd  and 
iBexibility  of  charadierl 

With  fuch  eminent  advantages,  Pififtra- 
tusj  acceffible  to  the  Ibwefi  citizens,  lavifhedl 
bn  them  thofe  cdiifolations  and  fuccoura 
which  dry  lip  the  fource,  or  palliate  the  bit- 
ternefs,  of  fufFering  K  Solon,  attentive  to 
his  proceedirigsi  penetrated  his  intentions ; 
but,  whilft  he  was  employed  in  devifmg 
means  to  gUard  agaiiftt  their  cdnfequences^ 
Pififtratus  appeared  in  the  forum,  covered 
with  wounds  he  had  artfully  procured,  im- 
ploring the  proteaioti  of  that  people  he  had 


*  Ciccr.  de  Orat,  Kb.  3,  cap.  34,  t.  I,  p.  31I1. 
«  Plut.  in  Solon,  p.  95* 
^  Plu^  ibid. 
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himfelf  fo  frequently  pfroteded  «.  The  ai^* 
fembly  being  immediately  convoked,  he  ac- 
cufed  the  fenate  and  the  chiefs  of  the  other 
fadions  of  attempting  his  life;  and  dis- 
playing his  ftill  bleeding  wounds:  "  Be- 
hold," exclaimed  he,  "  the  reward  of  my 
love  for  the  democracy,  and  of  the  zeal  with 
which  I  have  defended  your  rights'^." 

At  thefe  words  only  menacing  ex- 
clamations were  heard  on  all  fides;  the 
principal  citizens  kept  filencc  in  aftonifh- 
ment,  or  took  to  flight.  Solon,  filled  with 
indignation  at  their  cawardic6,  and  the  in- 
fatuatiofn  of  the  people,  in  vain  attempted 
to  re-animate  the  courage  of  the  former, 
and  to  difpel  the  frenzy  of  the  latter ' :  his 
voice,  enfeebled  by  years,  was  eafily  over- 
powered by  the  clamours  excited  by  pity, 
rage^  and  apprehenfion.  The  aflTembly  con- 
cluded by  voting  Pififtratus  a  ftrong  guard 
fdf  the.,  defence  of  his  perfon.     From  this 


8  H^rodot.  lib*  i,  cap.  59.  A  rift,  de  Rhet.  lib.  r,  cap.  2, 
t.  ii.  p.  51811  Diod*  SicuL  lib.  13,  p.  215.  Laert:*  iq  Solon. 
&c. 

^  Juftin.  lib.  2,  c.  8.     Polyaen.  Strat.  lib.  i,  cap.  2. 

>  Plut.  in  SoIoB.  p.  96* 
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moment  all  his  proje£ts  were  accompliihed : 
he  prefently  employed  this  force  to  take 
pofTeflion  of  the  citadel  ^ ;  and,  after  diC- 
arming  the  multitude,  feized  withoiit  dp- 
pofition  on  the  fupreme  authority  *. , 

Solon  did  not  long  furvive  the  enflaving 
of  hie  country :  he  had  oppofed,  as  much 
as  was  in  his  power,  the  enterprifes  of  Pi-^ 
fiftratus.  He  was  fecn,  with  arms,  repair- 
ing to  the  forum,  and  endeavouring  to  excite 
the  people  to  drfend  their  liberties^:  but 
his  example  and  harangues  no  longer  pro* 
duced  any  effect ;  his  friends  alone,  terrified 
at  his  courage,  reprefented  to  him  that  the 
tyrant  was  refojved  on  his  deftrudipn;  "  apd 
what,'*  added  they,  "  can  infpire  you  with 
fuch  firmnefs  ?"  •^  My  pld  ?ge,''  replied 
he"*. 

Pififlratus  was  lar  from  fullying  his  tri* 
umph  by  an  a£):  fo  atrocious  and  fo  odious. 
Penetrated  with  the  higheft  veneration  for 


^  Plut*  in  Solon,  p.  96.     Polyaen.  Strat.  lib«  i,  cap.  2. 
♦  The  jjrear  560  before  Chriii. 

I  Plut,  ibid.    Laert.  in  Solon.  J  49.    Val.  Maxim.  lib,  5, 
p.  3,  No.  3. 

F  Hut.  ibid.     Ciccr.  de  Sencd.  cap.  20,  t.  in.  p.  317. 
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Solon,  he  felt  that  the  fandion  of  that  Ic- 
giflator  alone  would  in  fome  meafure  excufe 
his  ufurpation :  he  courted  him  by  diftin- 
guiflied  marks  of  deference  and  refpedlj 
he  aiked  his  advice ;  and  Solon,  yielding  to 
fedudion,  while  he  imagined  he  only  gave 
way  to  ncceflity,  was  foon  prevailed  upon  to 
affift  hini  with  his  cpunfel  ^ ;  flattering  him- 
fclf,  no  doubt,  with  the  hope  of  inducing 
Pififtratus  to  maintain  the  laws,  and  to 
make  fewer  encroachments  on  the  eftablifh-^ 
ed  conftitutiOft, 

Thirty-three  years  elapfed  between  the 
revolution  and  the  death  of  Pififtrat'us  *,  but 
he  continued  at  the  head  of  affairs  only 
feventeen  years?.  Overpowered  by  the 
•fuperior  ftrength  of  his  adverfaries,  and 
twice  obliged  to  fly  from  Athens,  he  twice 
refumed  his  authority  p,  and  had  the  con- 
folation,  before  he  died,  of  fecuring  it  to  his 
family. 


A  Flut.  in  Solon.  p«  96, 

♦  The  year  528  before  Chrift. 

•  Juflin.  lib.  2,  cap.  8.    Arift.  de  Rep.  lib.  5,  cap.  12,  t.  ii* 
p.411. 

f  Herodot.  Iib«  J,  cap.  64.    Arift.  Ibid. 
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Puring  the  whole  of  his.  government,  his 
days,  dedicated  to  the  fervice  of  the  public, 
were  continually  diftinguifhed  either  by  new 
benefits  or  new  virtues. 

His  laws,  by  banifhing  idlenefs,  encou- 
raged agriculture  and  induftry :  he  diftributed 
over  the  country  that  multitude  of  obfcure 
citizens,  whom  the  heat  of  fadions  bad 
fettled  in  the  capital  ^ ;  he  revived  the  va« 
lour  of  the  troops,  by  affigning  to  invalid 
foldiers  a  certain  fubfiftence  for  the  remainder 
of  their  lives  ^.  In  the  country,  in  the  fo- 
rum, in  his  gardens,  acceflible  to  every  per- 
fon ',  he  appeared  like  a  father  amidft  his 
children :  ever  ready  to  liften  to  the  com- 
plaints of  the  unfortunate;  making  pecuniary 
allowances  to  fon^e,  advances  to  others,  and 
oiTers  to  all  \ 

With  a  view  of  gratifying  his  tafte  for 
magnificence,  at  the  fame  time  that  he 
complied  with  the  neceflity  of  giving  em- 

9'Dion.  Chryfoft.  orat.  7,  p,*i20j    orat,  25,  p.  281. 
Hefych.  et  Sutd.  in  Karut. 
'^  Flut.  in  Solon,  p.  96. 

•  Theopomp.  ap«  Athen.  lib.  12,  cap,  8,  p.  533* 
t  iBlian.  Var,  Hift.  lib.  9,  cap.  25. 
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ployment  to  an  untradable  and -idle  peo^ 
ple%.  he  embellifhed  the  city  with  tent- 
pies,,  gymnafia,  and  fountains*;  and  as  he 
did  not  dread  the  progrefs  of  knowledge,  he 
publiflied  a  new  edition  of  the  works  of 
Homer,  and  founded  a  library,  compofed  of 
the  beft  authors  then  extant,  for  the  ufe  of 
the  Athenians. 

Let  us  add  here  a  few  anecdotes  which 
more  particularly  evince  the  greatnefs  of  his 
mind.  Never  had  he  the  weaknefs  to  re- 
venge infults  which  it  was  ^afy  for  him  to 
puniih. 

While  his  daughter  was  attending  a  reli- 
gious ceremony,  a  yOung  man  who  was  pat- 
fionately  in  love  with  her  ran  to  embrace  her, 
and  fome  time  after  attempted  to  carry  her  off. 
Pififtratus,  when  advifed  by  his  family  to* 
take  vengeance,  replied :  **  If  we  hate  thofe 
who  love  us,  what  fhall  we  do  to  thofe 
'who  hate  us  ?"  and  immediately  chofe  thi^ 


»  Arift,  de  Rep.  lib.  5,  cap.,  ii,  t.  ii.p.407. 
»  Mcurf.  in  Pififtr.  cap.  9. 
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young  man  to  be  the  hufband  of  his  daugh- 
ter y. 

Some  drunken  perfons  publicly  infulted 
his  wife  :  the  next  day  they  came  to  him  in 
tears,  to  folicit  a  pardon  they  could  fcarcely 
dare  to  hope.  *'  You  are  miftaken/'  replied 
Piliftratus  ;  *'  my  wife  did  not  ftir  out  yef- 
terday  the  whole  day*/*  To  conclude, 
fome  of  his  adherents,  refolving  to  with- 
draw from  their  obedience  to  him,  retired 
to  a  ftrong  hold.  He  inftantly  followed 
them,  with  fome  flaves  carrying  his  bag- 
gage ;  and  when  the  confpirators  enquired 
pf  him  his  intention :  ^*  You  muft  either 
perfuade  me  to  remain  with  you,"  faid 
he,  "  or  I  muft  prevail  on  you  to  return 
with  me  *." 

Thefe  afts  of  moderation  and  clemency, 
frequently  repeated  during  his  life,  and  ren- 
dered more  confpicuous  by  the  wifdom  of 
Jiis  government,  infenfibly  mitigated  the  re- 


y  Plut.  Apophth.t.  ii.  p.  189.    Polyacm  Strat.  lib.  5,  cap. 
14.    Val.  Max.  lib.  5,  cap.  i. 
»  Plut.  ibid. 
»  Plut.  ibki. 
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fraftory  fpirit  of  the  Athenians^  and  made 
many  of  them  prefer  fo  mild  a  fervitude 
to  their  ancient  and  tumultuous  liberty  \ 

Yet  it  mufl:  be  owned,  that  though  in  a 
pionarchy  Pififlratus  would  have  been  the 
model  of  the  beft  of  kings^  in  the  republic 
pf  Athens  the  citizens  in  general  were  more 
^ifpofed  to  regard  with  abhorrence  the 
crime  of  his  ufurpation,  than  to  confider  all 
the  advantages  derived  from  his  government 
to  the  ftate. 

After  his  death^  his  fons  Hippi^  and 
Hipparchus  fucceeded  l^im,  and,  with  lefa 
brilliant  talents,  governed  with  the  fame 
wifdom  \  Hipparchus,  in  particular,  was 
fond  of  letters.  Anacreon  and  Simonides, 
invited  to  his  court,  met  with  a  moft  flat- 
tering reception :  the  firfl:  was  loaded  with 
honours,  and  the  fecond  with  prefents.  He 
deferves  alfo  to  participate  witli  his  father  in 
the  glory  of  extending  the  fame  of  Homer  ^. 
He  may  be  reproached,  as  well  as  his  bro- 

I — 

^  Herodot.  lib.  i»  cap.  62. 

«  Thucydid,  lib.  6,  cap.  54. 

^  Plat,  in  Hipparch.  t.  H.  p«  ziSm 
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ther,  with  too  freely  abandoning  himfelf  to 
pleafureSy  and  with  ii^fpiring  the  Athenian^ 
with  a  tafte  for  luxury?:  fortunate,  ne-: 
ve|thelef8,  if  in  the  midft  of  thefe  excefTes 
he  had  not  committed  an  adl  of  injuftipe,  of 
which  he  was  the  (irft  vidim  ! 

Two  young  Athenians,  Harmodius  and 
Ariftogiton^  united  in  bonds  of  the  tendereft 
firiendfhip,  haying  received  from  this  prince 
an  af&ont  it  was  impoflible  to  forget, 
confpired  his  deftru6;ion  and  that  of  his 
brother^.  Some  of  their  friends  entered 
into  this  confpiracy,  and  its  execution  was 
fixed  for  the  folemnity  of  the  Panathensea : 
they  hoped  that  the  crowd  of  Athenians, 
who,  during  the  ceremonies  of  this  feftival, 
were  permitted  to  bear  arms,  would  fecond 
their  efforts,  or  at  Ipaft  protect  them  againft 
the  fury  of  the  guards  who  attended  on  the 
fons  of  Pififtratus. 

With  this  view,  after  covering  their  po- 
niards with  branches  of  myrtle,  they  re- 


«  Athen,  Kb.  12,  cap.  8,  p.  532. 

^  Thucyd.  lib.  69  cap.  §6.   Plat,  in  Hipparch.  t.  ii.  p«  329* 
Lrift.  de  Rep.  lib.  ?•  cap.  xo.  t.  ii.  p.  406 ;  «t  alii. 
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paired  to  the  place  where  the  princes  were 
arranging  a  proceffion  they  were  to  precede 
to  the  temple  of  Minerva.  When  they  ar- 
rived, they  faw  one  of  the  confpirators  in 
familiar  converfation  with  Hippias,  and 
concluded  themfelves  betrayed ;  but  re- 
folving  dearly  to  fell  their  lives,  retired  for 
a  moment,  and  finding  Hipparchus,  plunged 
a  dagger  in  his  heart*.  Harmodius  in- 
jbtntly  fell  beneath  the  redoubled  blows  of 
the  princess  guards.  Ariftogiton,  feized  al- 
moft  at  the  fame  inftant,  was  put  to  the 
torture ;  but  far  from  naming  his  accom- 
plices, he  accufed  the  moft  faithful  partifans 
of  Hrppias,  who  ordered  them  to  be  drag-- 
ged  to  inftant  punifliment,  **  Haft  thou 
ftill  other  wretches  to  difcover?'*  ex- 
claimed the  tyrant,  tranfported  with  fury, 
f*  There  are  none  left  but  thee,"  replies  the 
Athenian  :  "  I  die,  and  enjoy  in  death  the 
iatisfadion  of  having  deprived  thee  of  thy 
beft  friends  V 


♦  The  year  514  before  Chrift. 

c  Polyaen.  Strat.  lib.  !>  cap.  22.     Sencc.  de  Ir^^  lib.  2^ 
cap*  23*    JuIUq.  lib.  2|  cap.  9. 
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From  that  moment  Hippias  abandoned 
liimfelf  to  the  perpetration  of  every  kind  of 
injuftice*^ ;  but  theyoke  he  laid  heavy  on  the 
Athenians  was  broken  three  years  after  *• 
Clifthenes,  chief  of  the  Alcmseonidae,  a  pow- 
erful houfe  of  Athens,  at  all  times  inimical  to 
the  family  of  Pififtratus,  colledcd  all  the  male- 
contents  about  his  perfon  j  and  having  ob- 
tained the  afliftance  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
by  means  of  the  Pythia  of  Delphi,  whom  he 
had  gained  over  to  his  intereft  %  marched 
againft  Hippias,  and  forced  him  to  abdicate 
the  tyranny.  That  prince,  after  wandering 
for  fome  time  with  his  family,  repaired  to 
the  court  of  Darius,  king  of  Perfia,  and  was 
at  laft  killed  at  the  battle  of  Marathon  K 

No  fooner  had  the  Athenians  recovered 
their  liberty,  than  they  rendered  the  higheft 
honours  to  the  memory  of  Harmodius  and 
Ariftogiton.     Statues  were  ere<Sted  to  them 


^  Thucyd.  lib.  6,  cap.  59.     Arift.  CEcon,  lib.  2,  t.  ii, 
p.  502.     Paufan.  lib.  i,  cap.  23,  p.  53. 
*  The  year  510  before  Chrift. 
»  Herodot.  lib.  5,  cap.  62  et  65. 
^  Herodot.  lib.  6,  cap,  107.    Thuq'd*  lib.  6,  cap.  59. 
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in  the  forum  ^:  it  was  lenaded  that  their 
names  fhould  bie  for  ever  celebrated  at  the 
feilival  of  the  Panathensea  ^,  aiid  fhould^  od 
no  pretext  whatever,,  be  giveti  to  flaves  \ 
The  poets  eternized  their  gloiy  by  poems 
and  fongs*,  fiill  fung  at  banquets®;  and 
Very  extenfive  privileges  were  grinted  in 
perpetuity  to  their  defcendants  K 

Cliftheties^  who  had  fo  greatly  coiitributed 
to  the  expulfion  of  the  Pififlratidaey  had 
ftill  to  ftruggle  for  many  years  againfl  a 
powerful  faction  "^ ;  but  at  length  obt^uning 
in  the  ftate  the  authority  to  which  he  was 
entitled  by  his  great  talentis,  he  confirmed 
the  conftitutidn  eftablifhed  by  Solon,  which 
the  Pififtratidse  had  never  dtjtempted  entirely 
to  fubverti 


I  Anft.  de  Rhet.  lib.  z,  cap.  9^  t;  ii.  p.  533.  Dembfth.  id 
i^lld.  p.  630.     Plin.  Ub.  34,  cap.  8,  p.  654. 

»  Demofth.  de  Falf.  Leg.  p.  344.  Philoftr;  in  Vit;  Apcffl« 
lib.  7,  cap.  4,  p;  283. 

a  AuL  Gclli  lib,  9,  cap;  2. 

*  Sec  note  IV.  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

•  Ariftoph;  in  Vefp.  ▼;  I220.  Id.  in  Ackarn.  t.  977. 
Schol.  ibid.     Athen.  lib.  15,  cap.  14,  p.  692 » 

p  Ifseus  de  Hered.  Dicacog.  p.  55.    Demofth.  in  htptitL 
p.  s^S-     Dinarch.  in  Demofth.  p.  186. 
4  Herodoti  lib.  5)  cap^  66. 
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Never  had  thefe  princes,  in  fad,  aflumed 
tlie  title  of  king,  though  they  boafted  them'- 
felves  to  be  the  defcendants  of  the  ancient 
fovereigns  of  Athens  ^  If  Pififlratus  levied 
the  tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  lands  •,  it 
was  the  only  tax  he  impofed,  and  this  his 
fons  reduced  to  a  twentieth ;  all  the  three 
appeared  to  exad  it  lefs  for  their  own  main- 
tenance, than  for  the  neceffities  of  the 
date  ^ :  they  maintained  the  laws  of  Solon 
As  much  by  their  example  as  by  their  au- 
thority. Pififtratus,  accufed  of  murder,  ap- 
peared, Kke  the  loweft  citizen,  to  take  his 
trial  before  the  Areopagus  \  In  a  word, 
they  preferved  the  eflential  parts  of  the  an- 
cient conftitution  *  j  the  fenate,  the  aflem- 
blies  of  the  people,  and  the  offices  of  ma- 
giftracy,  with  which  they  were  careful  to 
inveft  themfelves  y,  and  whofe  prerogatives 


'  Laert.  in  Solon.  §  53.     Reinecc^  Hift.  Jul.  t,  L  p.  46^. 

•  Laert.  ibid*     Suid.  in  Sphacel. 

•  Thucyd.  lib,  6,  cap.  54. 

«  Arift.  de  Rep.  lib.  5,  cap.  12^  p.  4ii«    Flut.  in  Solon. 
p.  96. 

'  Herodot.  lib.  i»  cap.  59. 
f  Thucydid,  ut  fuprl. 
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they  laboured  to  extend.  It  was  as  chief 
magiftrates  therefore,  as  perpetual  chiefe 
of  a  democratic  ftate,  that  they  aded, 
and  acquired  fo  much  influence  over  the 
public  deliberations.  The  moft  abfolute 
power  was  exercifed  under  apparently  legal 
forms,  and  the  enflaved  people  had  perpe- 
tually before  their  eyes  the  image  of  liber- 
ty ;  accordingly  we  fee  them,  after  the  ex- 
pulfion  of  the  Pififtratidae,  without  oppofi- 
tion,  and  without  a  ftruggle,  re-aflfuming 
their  rights,  which  had  been  fufpended  ra- 
ther than  deflroyed.  The  changes  now 
made  by  Clifthenes  in  the  government  did 
not  entirely  bring  it  back  to  its  fiffl:  prin- 
ciples, as  I  Ihall  prefently  ftiew. 

The  recital  of  fadts  has  condu<fted  me  to 
the  times  in  which  the  Athenians  fignalized 
their  valour  againft  the  Perfians,  But  be- 
fore I  proceed  to  this  part  of  their  hiftory, 
I  fliall  here  give  the  reflexions  I  have  pro- 
mifed  on  the  political  fyftem  of  Solon. 

We  rouft  not  expert  from  Solon  a  legifla- 
tion  fimilar  to  that  of  Lycurgus.     Fortune 

had 
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liad  placed  them  ia  very  difierebt  circUm-^ 
ftances. 

The  LacedsBinoiiians  occupied  a  country 
producing  every  thing  neceflary  for  theit 
wants  *.  The  legiflator  had*  only  to  confine 
them  to  it,  to  prevent  foreign  vices  from 
corrupting  the  fpirit  and  purity  of  his  infti— 
tutions.  Athens,  fituated  near  the  fea,  and 
furrounded  by  an  ungrateful  foil,  was 
obliged  continually  to  interchange  her  pro- 
duce, her  induftry,  her  ideas>  and  manners, 
with  thofe  of  different  nations* 

The  reform  of  Lycurgus  preceded  that 
of  Solon  by  about  two  centuries  and  a  half* 
The  Spartans,  limited  in  their  arts,  their 
knowledge,  and  even  in  their  paflions,  were 
lefs  advanced  in  good  and  evil,  than  the 
Athenians  were  at  the  time  of  Solon.  The 
latter,  after  having  experienced  all  kinds  of 
governments,  were  difgufted  both  with  fervi- 
tude  and  liberty,  without  being  able  to  dif- 
penfe  with  either,  Induflrious,  enlighten- 
ed, vain,  and  difficult  to  manage,  all  of 
them,  even  to  the  loweft  individuals,  were 

"I  ■  ■<■!■■ 

s  Plat.  In  Solon,  ti  i.  p.  90. 
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familiarized  with  intrigue,'  ambition,  and  all 
the  great  paflGons  that  take  birth  in  the  &«^ 
quent  commotions  of  a  ftate:  they  already 
poflefled  the  vices  to  be  found  amongft 
formed  nations;  They  were  remarkable 
likewife  for  a  reftlefs  adivity,  and  a  £ckle« 
nefs  of  mind,  which  we  meet  with  ia  no 
other  country.. 

The  houfe  of  Lycurgus  had  long  inhe« 
rited  tiie  throne  of  Lacedaemon :  the  two 
lyings  whoithen  fliared  it»  commanding  no 
refped,  Lycurgus  appeared  in  the  eyes  of 
die  Spartans  as  the  firil  and  moft  eminent 
perfon  in  the  ftate  ••.  As  he  could  rely  on 
his  own  influence,  and  on  that  of  his  friends, 
he  was  IcIb  reftraincd  by  thofe  confidera- 
tions  which  throw  a  damp  on  ge|uus,  and 
circumfcribe  the  views  of  a  legiilator.  So« 
Ion,  a  private  individual,  invefted  with  a 
tranfient  authority,  to  be  employed  with 
prudence,  if  he  wifhed  to  employ  it  to  ef- 
fect; furrounded  by  powerful  fadions^ 
which  he  was  obliged  to  manage^  in  order 

-  -•  Pint,  in  Solon,  p.  87. 
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to  preferve  their  confidence ;  and,  fore- 
warned by  the  recent  example  of  Draco 
,  that  modes  of  feverity  were  not  fuited  to 
the  charader  of  the  Athenians,  was  unable 
to  hazard  great  innovations,  without  occa- 
fioning  (HU  greater,  and  again  plunging  the 
fiate  into  perhaps  irreparable  misfortunes. 
'  I  do  not  rpeak  of  the  perfonal  qualities  of 
the  two  legiflators.  Nothing  refembles  lefs 
the  genius  of  Lycurgus  than  the  talents  of 
Solon,  nor  the  vigorous  mind  of  the  for- 
mer  than  the  mild  and  circumfped  cha« 
Mfter  of  the  latter.  There  was  nothing 
common  to  them  both,  but  the  ardour  withi» 
which  they  laboured,  though  by  different 
means,  to  procure  the  happinefs  of  nations* 
Should  we  fuppofe  them  to  have  changed 
places,  Solon  would  not  have  efFefted  things 
fo  great  and  fublime  as  Lycurgus  j  we  may 
doubt  whether  Lycurgus  would  have  per- 
formed fuch  beautiful  things  as  Solon. 

The  latter  was  fenfible  of  the  difficulty 
of  his  undertaking ;  and,  when  afked  whe- 
ther he  had  given  the  Athenians  the  beift  of 
N  2 
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all  laws,  he  anfwered,  The  heft  they  were 
capable  of  bearing  \  He  thus  painted  with 
a  fingle  ilroke  the  untra£table  charader  of 
the  Athenians,  and  the  fatal  conftraint  Under 
which  he  laboured. 

Solon  was  obliged  to  prefer  the  popular 
form  of  government,  becaufe  the  people, 
recollecting  that  they  had  enjoyed  it  for  fe- 
veral  ages,  would  no  longer  fubmit  to  the 
tyranny  of  the  rich  %  and  becaufe  a  nation 
which  applies  itfelf  to  maritime  affairs  always 
inclines  ftrongly  towards  a  democracy  **• 

In  adopting  this  form,  he  fo  tempered  it, 
as  to  give  the  idea  of  an  oligarchy  in  the 
body  of  the  Areopagites  j  of  an  ariftocracy 
in  the  mode  of  electing  magiflrates ;  and  of 
a  pure  democracy  in  the  liberty  granted  the 
lowed  citizens  to  have  a  feat  in  the  tribunals 
of  juftice  •• 

►  This  conftitution,  which  partook  of  the 
nature  of  mixed  governments,  was  over- 


1.  p.  86. 

<  Arift.  de  Rep*  lib.  2,  cap.  I2,  t.  ii.  p.  336. 

^  Id.  ibid,  lib*  6,  cap.  7,  p.  420. 

*  Id.  ibid.  lib.  2,  cap.  iz,  t.  ii.  p.  335. 
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thrown  by  the  excefs  of  power  in  the  peo- 
ple, as  that  of  the  Perfians  was  by  the  ex- 
cefs of  power  in  the  prince  ^. 

Solon  is  reproached  with  having  accele- 
rated this  corruption,  by  the  law  which  be- 
llows indifcriminately  on  all  the  citizens  the 
right  of  adminiftering  juftice,  and  by  ap- 
pointing them  to  that  important  fundion 
by  way  of  lot  K  The  confequences  of  fuch 
a  privilege  were  not  at  firft  perceived  •*  j  but, 
in  the  end,  every  one  was  obliged  to  conci- 
liate or  implore  the  protedion  of  the  peo- 
ple, who,  filling  all  the  tribunals,  poffefled 
the  power  of  interpreting  the  laws,  and  dif- 
pofing  at  their  pleafure  of  the  lives  and  for^ 
tunes  of  the  citizens. 

In  tracing  out  the  ftetch  of  the  fyftem 
of  Solon,  1  have  ftated  the  motives  that  en- 
gaged him  to  enad  the  law  complained  of, 
1  fhall  here  add,  ift,  that  it  is  not  only 
adopted,  but  of  great  utility  in  the  beft 
conftituted  democracies  * ;   2dly,  that  Solon 

f  Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  3,  p.  693  ct  699. 

S  Anftot.  de  Rep.  lib.  a,  cap.  12,  t.  ii.  p.  336. 

k  piut.  in  Solon,  p.  SS. 

\  Arift.  ibid.  lib.  6,  cap.  4»  t.  ii.  p.  41$. 

N  3 
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never  could  prefume  that  the  people  would 
abandon  their  labours  for  the  fterile  pleafure 
of  deciding  the  differences  df  individuals* 
If  they  have  fince  taken  poffeffioti  of  the 
tribunals^  and  thereby  increafed  their  au- 
thority, the  blame  muft  fall  oti  Pericles, 
who,  by  affigning  an  emolument  to  thofe. 
who  aded  as  judges  S  furnifhed  the  poorer, 
citizens  with  a  more  eafy  method  of  ful>* 
fiflence. 

It  is  not  ill  the  laws  of  Solon  that  we 
muft  fearch  for  the  origin  of  thofe  vices  that 
have  disfigured  his  work ;  but  in  a  fcrics  of 
innovation^,  for  the  moft  part  utmeceflaryy 
and  which  it  was  as  impoflible  to  forefee,  as 
it  would  be  at  this  day  to  juftify. 

After  the  expulfion  of  the  Pififtratida?, 
Clifthenes,  to  gain  the  favour  of  the, 
people,  divided  into  ten  tribes  the  origi- 
nal four,  which  had  comptifed  the  inha- 
bitants of  Attica  from  the  days  of  Cecrops  ^  i 
and  fifty  fenators  were  annually  eledcd  by 

^  Ariftot.  de  Rep.  lib.  2,  cap.  ii,  p.  336. 
1  Herodot.  lib.  ^,  cap.  66  ct  99.    Aiiftot.  ibid,  lib*  6, 
cap,  4^  p.  41 8.    Plut.  in  Per.  p.  153. 
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lot  from  each  of  them,  by  which  means 
the  number  of  thefe  magiftrates  was  iiir 
creafed  to  five  hundred. 

Thefe  ten  tribes  had  each  their  prefidents, 
their  officers  of  police,  their  tribunals,  their 
aflemblics,  and  feparate  interefts,  like  fo 
many  little  republics.  To  multiply  thefe, 
and  give  them  more  aAivity,  was  to  engage 
all  the  citizens,  without  diftindion,  tO\  in<- 
termeddle  in  public  afBiirs ;  it  was  favour- 
ing the  people,  who,  belides  the  right  of 
naming  their  officers,  had  the  greateft  in^ 
fluence  in  each  tribe. 

Another  confcquence  was,  that  the  va- 
rious companies  entrufted  with  the  colleo- 
tion  and  application  of  the  public  money, 
were  compofed  of  ten  officers  named  by 
the  ten  tribes,  which,  prefenting  new  ol>- 
jed%of  ambition  to  the  people,  ferved  to 
introduce  them  ft  ill  further  into  the  different 
branches  of  the  adminiftration. 

But  it   is   principally  to   the   vidlories 
gained  by  the  Athenians  over  the  Perfians, 
that  we  muft  attribute  the  deftruftion  of 
N  4 
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the  ancient  conftitution  "*.  After  the  battle 
of  Plataea  it  was  enaded^  that  the  citizens 
of  the  lowed  clafles,  excluded  by  Solon 
from  the  chief  offices  of  the  magiftracy, 
fhould  henceforward  pofFefs  that  privilege. 
The  fage  Ariftides,  who  propofed  this  de- 
cree ■*,  gave  the  moft  fatal  of  examples  to 
his  fucceflbrs  in  command.  It  became  ne- 
ceflary  for  them  firft  to  flatter^  then  fervilely 
to  crouch  to  the  multitude. 

Formerly  they  had  difdained  to  attend  at 
the  general  aiTemblies ;  but  no  fooner  did 
government  allow  a  gratuity  of  three  oboK 
to  every  perfon  prefent  %  than  they  repaired 
thither  in  crowds,  keeping  away  the  rich, 
as  well  by  their  numbers  as  their  fury,  and 
infolently  fubftituting  their  caprices  for  the 
laws. 

Pericles,  the  moft  dangerous  of  Aofe 
leaders  who  paid  court  to  the  multitude, 
difgufted  them  with  bufinefs,  and  their  little 


*  Arift.  de  Rep.  Kb,  j,  cap.  xi,  p.  335. 
»  Plut.  in  Ariftid.  p  332. 
?  Pet.  in  Leg.  Att.  p.  305. 
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remaining  virtue,  by  largefles  which  ex-» 
haufted  the  public  treafury,  and,  atnongft 
other  advantages,  facilitated  their  accels 
to  the  public  fpeftacles^;  and,  as  if  ho 
had  confpired  the  total  overthrow  of  man* 
ners,  in  order  to  accelerate  the  downfall 
of  the  conftitution,  he  reduced  the  Areo- 
pagus to  (ilencc,  by  depriving  that  court  of 
almoft  all  its  privileges  ^. 

The  precautions  which  Solon  had  fo 
wifely  taken  to  guard  the  great  interefts  of 
the  ftate  againft  the  incongruous  meafures 
of  an  ignorant  and  mad  pppulace,  were 
then  negleded,  or  had  no  effe£t.  Let 
us  recoUea,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  fe- 
nate  to  prepare  all  public  bufmefs,  pre^ 
vious  to  its  being  laid  before  the  aflembly  of 
the  people  1  that  it  was  to  be  difcuffed  only 
by  orators  of  acknowledged  probity,  and 
the  firft  fuffirages  given  by  aged  men  en- 
lightened by  experience.  Thefe  checks, 
fo  well  calculated  to  reprefs  the  impetuofity 
pf  the  people,  were. all  annulled  by  them- 

P  Plut.  in  Per.  p.  15& 
^  Id,  ibid,  p,  155, 
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felves'^.  They  would  no  longer  obey  any 
but  demagogues  who  led  them  aftray  ^^  aad 
extended  fo  far  the  |imit»  of  their  authority^ 
that,  ceafing  to  perceive  them»  they  ima« 
gioed  ths^t  they  had  ceafed  to  exift. 

Certain  offices  pf  magiftracy^  heretofore 
conferred  only  on  upright  men  by  free  elec- 
tion, are  pow  bellowed,  by  way  of  chance, 
on  every  clafa  of  citizens  * ;  nay,  frequently^ 
without  having  recourfc  to  that,  or  any 
t>ther  mode  of  election,  individuals  find 
means,  by  dint  of  money  and  intrigues,  to 
obtain  employments,  and  even  to  procure 
admiflion  into  the  order  of  fenators  *,  In 
6ne,  the  people  pronounce  in  the  laft  re- 
fort  on  feveral  ofFencesj>  the  cognizance  of 
which  is  either  referved  to  them  by  the 
later  decrees  of  Solon  *,  or  whidi  they 
themfelves  fummon  to  their  tribunal,  in  con- 
tempt  of  the  ordinary  courfe  of  juftice^^ 


'  ^fckin.  in  Ctdiph*  p.  417. 

*  Arift.  dc  Rq>.  lib,  2,  cap.  1 2, 1. 11.  pt  336. 

*  Ifocr.  Arcop.  t.  i.  p.  321. 

»  -ffifchin.  in  Timar,  p.  276.     Id.  In  Cteliph.  p.  437* 

*  Xenoph.  Hift.  Grace,  lib.  I,  p,  450. 
y  Arift.  dc  Rep,  lib.  4,  cap.  4,  p.  369. 
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By  this  means,  the  powers  which  had  been 
fo  fag^ely  diftributed  are  confounded;  and 
the  legiflative  power,  executing  its  owq 
laws,  makes  the  nation  every  moment  feel^ 
or  apprehend,  the  dreadful  weight  of  op- 
preflion. 

Thefe  deftrudivp  vices  never  would  have 
crept  into  the  conflitution,  had  it  not  had 
infurmountable  obftacles  to  overcome :  but 
the  ufurpation  of  the  Pififtratidae  flopped  its 
progrefs  in  the  very  origin  j  and  its  princi- 
ples were  foon  after  corrupted  by  the  vidlo- 
ries  over  the  Perfians.  To  have  enabled 
the  conftitution  to  defend  itfelf  againft  fimi- 
lar  events,  it  was  neceflary  that  a  long  peace 
and  the  moft  perfedl  liberty  fhould  have 
allowed  it  to  operate  powerfully  on  the 
manners  of  the  Athenians;  without  this, 
all  the  gifts  of  genius,  united  ia  a  legiflator, 
xnuft  have  been  infufficient  to  prevent  Pifif- 
tratus  from  being  the  moft  feducing  of. 
mankind,  and  the  Athenians,  the  people 
the  moft  open  to  fedudion  :  they  could  not 
)iave  prevented  the  brilliant  fucceffes  of  Ma« 
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t  rathon,  of -Salamis,  and  Plataea^  from  infpir* 
.  ing  with  the  moft  extravagant  prefumption 
the  people  in  the  world  moft  fufceptihle  of 
fuch  folly. 

From  the  efFeds  produced  by  the  inftitu* 
tions  of  Solon,  we  may  judge  of  thofe  they 
would  have  produced  in  happier  circum- 
ftances.  Confined  as  they  were  in  their 
operation  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Pififtra- 
tidx,  they  a£ted  flowly  on  the  minds  of 
men,  either  from  the  advantages  of  an  edu- 
cation common  at  that  time,  and  which  is 
fo  no  longer*;  or  from  the  influence  of 
the  republican  forms,  which  perpetually 
cherifhed  the  illuiion,  and  the  hope  of  li« 
berty.  Scarcely  were  thofe  princes  banifhed, 
before  the  democracy  was  re*eftabiifhed  of 
itfelf,  and  the  Athenians  difplayed  a  cha^ 
rafter  of  which  they  had  never  hitherto 
been  fufpeded.  From  this  cpocha  to  that 
of  their  corruption,  only  about  half  a  cen-r 
tury  elapfed ;  but  virtue  and  the  laws  were 
ftill  refpefted   in  that  happy  period:   the 

'      '     '  "  '    '      ■  '  ■'     .  '  ■      ■  .   ■■ I      I  I    I  I       I      I     I    I 'y^ 

*  Arilt,  de  Rep.  lib.  8,  cap.  i»  t.  ii.  p.  449. 
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wi&ft  men  never  fpeak  of  it  but  with  eu- 
logies, accompanied  with  regret ;  and  can 
difcover  no  other  remedy  for  the  evils  of 
the  ftate,  but  the  revival  of  the  government 
of  Solon  •• 


SECT.        IL 

AGE  OF  THEMISTOCLES  AND  ARI5TIDES*.       ? 

It  is  with  pain  that  I  prevail  on  myfelf 
to  defcribe  campaigns  and  battles ;  it  fhould 
fuffice  to  know,  that  wars  originate  in  the 
ambition  of  princes,  and  terminate  in  the 
miferjr  of  nations :  but  the  example  of  a 
people  preferring  death  to  fervitude  is  too 
fublime,  and  too  inftru6tive  to  be  pafled 
over  in  (ilence. 


»  Ifocr.  Areop.  t.  u  p.  319.    JE(ch,  in  Ctefiph.  p.  ij-iy. 
*  From  the  year  490  to  about  444  before  Chrift. 
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Cyrud  had  lately  raifed  the  Perfian  power 
CD  the  ruins  of  the  empu'es  of  Babylon  aud 
Lydia ;  he  had  received  the  homage  of 
Arabia,  of  Egypt,  and  the  moft  diftanC 
nations^;  and  his  fon  Cambyfes  had  fub- 
Jeded  Cyrenaica,  and  many  countries  of 
Africa^ 

After  the  death  of  th«  latter  prince,  fome 
Perfian  nobles,  to  the  number  of  feven,  hav- 
ing put  to  death  one  of  the  magi  who  had 
ufurped  the  throne,  Aflembled  in  order  to  fet- 
tle the  government  of  this  exteniive  empire^. 
Othanes  propofed  to  reftore  liberty,  and 
eftablifh  a  general  democracy ;  Megabyzus 
extolled  the  advantages  of  ariflocracy ;  Pa* 
rius,  fon  of  Hyftafpes^  declared  hinafelf  for 
the  conftitution,  v^rhich  had  hitherto  fecured 
the  happinefs  and  glory  of  the  Perfiai^is : 
his  opinion  prevailed,  and  chance,  to  which 
it  was  agreed  to  fubmit  the  choice  of  a  fo- 
vereign,  deciding,  by  his  artifices,  in  his  fa* 


^  Xcnoph.  CjTop,  lib.  i,  p.  2 ;  lib,  S,  p,  230. 
^  Hcrodot.  Lb.  3,  cap.  7,  13,  ^c, 
^  Id.  Ub.  3,  cap.  So. 
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Your,  he  found  himfelf  the  undiihirbed 
poflfeiTorof  the  moft  powerful  empire  ia 
the  world,  and,  after  the  example  of  the 
ancient  monarch^  of  the  Aflyrians,  aflumed 
die  title  of  the  great  Idng,  and  that  of  king 
dF  kings  *• 

Advanced  to  this  exalted  ftation,  he  dill 
knew  to  refpe^  the  law6,  difcem  merit,  re- 
ceive counfel,  and  acquire  friends.  Zopy- 
rus,  fon  of  M egabyzus,  was  the  friend  whom 
he  loved  with  the  moft  tendemefs.  Some 
perfon  having  taken  the  liberty  to  propofe 
one  day  the  following  queftion  to  Darius, 
who  held  a  pomegranate  in  his  baud: 
^  What  good  is  there  you  would  wifh  to 
multiply  as  often  as  that  fruit  contains 
feeds?**  **  Such  friends  as  Zopyrus,'*  re- 
plied the  king  without  hcfitation".  This 
anfwer  threw  Zopyrus  into  one  of  thofe  pa- 
roxyfms  of  zeal,  to  be  juftified  only  by  the 
fentiment  that  gives  them  birth  f. 

•  The  year  521  before  Chrift. 

*  Plut.  Apophth.  t.  ii.  p.  173. 

f  -According  to  Herodotua,  Kb.  4,  rap,  143,  Darius  di(J 
not  name  Zopyru^i  but  Mcgabyzus,  £ither  of  that  young 
Fcrfian* 
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Darius  had  been  befieging  Babylon^whicli 
had  revoked,  during  nineteen  months  ^  and 
was  on  the  point  of  abandoning  his  en« 
terprife,  when  Zopyrus  appeared  in  his 
prefence,  without  nofe  or  ears,  and  with 
every  part  of  his  body  mutilated  and  cover- 
ed with  wounds.  ^^  What  barbarous  hand 
has  reduced  you  to  this  pitiable  condi- 
tion?!* exclaimed  the  king^  running  to- 
wards him.  "  It  is  my  own  ad,'*  re- 
plied Zopyrus.  "  I  am  going  to  Babylon, 
where  my  name  and  the  rank  I  hold  ia 
your  court  are  well  known :  I  will  accufe 
you  of  having  punifhed,  by  the  moft  un- 
deferved  and  odious  cruelties,  the  advice  I 
gave  you  to  retire  from  before  the  city.  A 
body  of  troops  will  be  entrufted  to  my 
command ;  you  will  facrifice  fome  of  yours, 
and  facilitate  fuccefles.  which  will  more  and 
more  acquire  me  the  confidence  of  the  ene- 
my :  I  ihall  be  able  to  make  myfelf  mafter 
of  the  gates,  and  Babylon  fhall  be  yours !" 
Darius   was  filled   with   grief   and    admi-* 

^  Herodot.  libt  3»  cap.  15  !• 

ration^ 
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Kition.  The  proje£k  of  Zopyrus  fucceededi 
His  friend  loaded  him  with  careffes  and 
bounties:  but  often  faid;  I  would  have 
given  a  hundred  Babylons  to  have  faved 
Zopyrus  from  fo  barbarous  a  treatment  ^. 

From  this  fenfibility,  fo  amiable  in  an 
individual,  fo  precious  in  a  fovereign,  re- 
fulted  that  clemency  the  vanquifhed  fo  often 
experienced  on  the  part  of  this  prince,  and 
the  gratitude  with  which  he  rewarded,  with 
kingly  munificence,  the  fervices  he  had  re- 
ceived  as    an    individual  *^.      Hence    ori- 
ginated   likewife    that    moderation   which 
fhone  forth  in  the  moft  rigorous  a<as  of 
his  authority.     Before  his  time  the  reve- 
nues of  the  crown  confifted  only  in  the 
voluntary  offerings  of  his  fubjedts  j  offer- 
ings received  by  Cyrus  with  the  tendernefs 
of  a  father,  but  exaded  by  Cambyfes  with 
the  haughtinefs  of  a  mafter^;   and  which 
in  future  the  fovereign   might  have  multi- 


g  Plut.  Apophth.  t.  ii.  p.  173. 
^  Herodot.  lib.  3,  cap.  14Q. 
^  Id.  ibid.  cap.  89. 

Vol.  I.  •  O 
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plied  at  hijs  pleafure.  Darius  divided  his. 
kingdom  into  twenty  governments  or  fatrsu- 
pies,  and  fubmitted  the  quota  of  contribu- 
tions he  propofed  to  draw  from  each  pro- 
vince to  the  examination  of  the  perfon» 
placed  over  them.  All  thefe  governors  ex- 
claimed  againft  the  fmallnels  of  the  tributes. 
But  the  king,  diftruftful  of  their  counlel^ 
took  carle  to  reduce  them  to  the  half '^. 

The  various  parts  of  the  adminiftration 
vrcre  regulated  by  wife  laws  \  which  main- 
tained that  harmony  and  peace,  among  the 
Perfians,  which  fupport  a  (late ;  and  indi- 
viduals found,  in  the  fecurity  of  their  rightd^ 
and  pofleffions,  the  qnly  equality  they  caft 
pofiibly  enjoy  in  a  monarchy* 

Darius  rendered  his  reign  illuftrious  by 
ufeful  inftitutions,  and  tarnifhed  it  by  con- 
quefts.  Born  with  military  talents ;  idolized 
by  his  troops™;  intrepidly  courageous  in 
the  time  of  action,  but  cool  and  unrufBed 


^  Rut.  Apophth.  1. 11.  p.  172. 

>  Plat,  de  Legib.  lib.  5,  t.  ii.  p.  6of* 

•  Id.  ibid. 
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in  the  moment  of  danger  %  he  fubdued 
almoft  as  many  nations  as  Cyrus  bimfelf  °. 

His  forces,  his  vi£tories,  and  that  flattery 
which  conftantly  waits  on  thrones,  per- 
fuaded  him,  that  a  word  from  him  ought  to 
compel  the.  homage  of  nations  ;  and  as  he 
was  as  capable  of  executing  as  of  forming 
great  projeds,  he  might  defer,  but  never 
totally  abandoned  them. 

Intending  to  fpeak  of  the  immenfe  re-i 
fources  he  poffefled  to  add  Greece  to  the 
number  of  his  conquefts,  I  chofe  to  premife 
fome  features  of  his*  character,  for  a  fove- 
reign  is  ftill  more  powerful  by  his  perfonal 
qualities  than  by  his  power. 

The  power  of  the  Perfian  monarch  was 
almoft  unlimited.  His  empire,  the  extent 
of  which  in  certain  places  is  about  21,164 
ftadia*  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  about  7936  + 
from  north  to  fouth,  may  contain  in  fuper- 
ficies   115,618,000  fquare  ftadiaj;    whilft 


n  Plut.  Afophth.  t.  ii.  p.  172. 

•  Id.  ibid. 

*  800  French  leagues  of  2500  totfisf  catb* 
f  300  leagues. 

X  165,200  fquare  leagues. 
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the  furface  of  Greece,  confifting  at  moft  of 
1,366,000  fquare  ftadia*,  forms  but  the 
115th  part  of  that  of  Perfia.  The  latter 
comprifes  a  number  of  provinces  fituated 
under  the  happieft  climate,  fertilized  by  vaft 
rivers,  adorned  by  flourifhing  cities,  rich 
from  the  nature  of  the  foil  p,  the  indullry 
of  the  inhabitants,  the  aftivity  of  com- 
merce, and  a  population  favoured  at  once 
by  religion,  the  laws,  and  rewards  appro- 
priated to  fecundity. 

The  taxes  levied  in  money  ^  amounted 
to  fomething  more  than  14,560  Euboeic  ta- 
lents +.  Thefe  were  not  intended  to  defray 
the  current  expences  J ;  but  converted  into 
ingots  ^,  and  referved  for  extraordinary  occa- 
fions.  The  provinces  were  called  upon  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  royal  houfehold  and 
the  fubfiftence  of  the  armies" :  fome  furnifhed 


*  1 9  5  2  fquare  leagiies.    (Manufcrtpi  note  ofM.  ^AnwUe.) 
P  Xcnophon.  de  Expcd.  Cyr,  lib.  3,  p.  196.     Arriam 

Hift.  I«dic.  p.  355. 

^  HcTodot.  lib.  3,  cap.  9^. 

f  About   90  millions  of   livres  (or    39750,000  pounds 
ftcrling); 

X  See  note  V.  at  the  end  of  the  ▼ohime. 

'  Herodot.  ibid,  cap.  96. 

*  Id.  lib.  1 1  cap.  192. 
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corn  \  others  horfes  "  ;  Armenia  alone  Was 
charged  with  an  annua]  fupply  of  twenty 
thotifand  colts*.  Other  fatrapies  contri- 
buted flocks  of  cattle,  wool,  ebony,  ele- 
phants teeth,  and  various  kinds  of  pro- 
duftions  y. 

Troops  difperfed  over  the  provinces  re- 
tained them  in  obedience,  or  fecured  them 
againft  invafion  *.  Another  army,  com- 
pofed  of  the  beft  foldiers,  watched  over 
•the  perfonal  fafety  of  the  prince :  among 
them  ftood  particularly  diftinguifhed  a  body 
of  ten  thoufand  men,  called  the  immortals, 
as  their  number  was  always  intended  to  be 
complete*;  no  other  corps  dared  to  difpute 
with  them,  either  the  honour  of  prece- 
dency, or  the  reward  of  valour. 

Cyrus  had  introduced  a  difcipline  into 


«  Hcrodot.  lib.  3,  cap.  91. 
^  Id.  ibid.  cap.  90. 
*  Strab.  lib.  n,  p.  530. 

y  Herodot.  ibid.  cap.  97.     Strab.  lib.  15,  p.  735. 
»  Hcrodot.  ibid,  cap,  90,  91.     Xcnoph.  Cyrop.  lib.  8, 
p.  230. 

»  Herodot.  lib.  7,  cap.  83.      Diod.  Sic.  lib.  II,  p.  7. 


Hcfych.  ct  Suid.  in  A9«f. 
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the  armies  \  which  his  firft  fuxxcflbrs  care- 
.  fully  maintained.  Every  year  the  fove- 
reign  ordered  a  general  review,  and  made 
himfelf  exactly  acquainted  with  the  ftate 
of  the  troops  ne^  his  perfon.  Intelligent 
and  faithful  infpeftors  were  fent  to  exer- 
cife  the  fame  fundions  at  a  diftance.  The 
officers  who  fulfilled  their  duty  obtained 
rewards  j  and  thofe  who  were  found  guilty 
of  negligence  were  deprived  of  their  com- 
mand ^.  ^ 
The  nation  of  the  Perfians,  the  firfl;  na- 
tion pf  the  Eaft,  fippe  it  had  produced^  Cy- 
rus, confidered  valour  as  the  moft  emi- 
nent of  qualities**,  and  confequently  eC- 
teemed  it  in  its  enemies  \  To  brave  the 
rigour  of  the  feafons,  to  endure  long  and 
arduous  marches,  to  caft  the  javelin,  to 
fwim  torrents,  were  infant  fports  with  the 
Perfians  ^ ;   to  which,  in  a  more  advanced 


^  3{cnoph.  Cyrop.  lib.  8,  p.  225. 
«  Xenoph.  CEcon.  p.  828. 
i  ^erodct.  lib.  i,  cap.  136, 
•  Id.  lib.  7,  cap.  181. 
^  Id.  ibid.  Strab.  Ub.  15,  p.  73  j. 
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age,  they  added  the  chace,  and  other  exer- 
cifes  conducive  to  bodily  ftrength^.  In 
peace  they  appeared  with  part  of  the 
arms  ufually  borne  in  War  ^ ;  and,  not  to 
lofe  the  habit  of  riding  on  horfeback,  they 
fcarcely  ever  went  on  foot  \  Thefe  man«- 
ners  infenfibly  became  thofe  of  the  whole 
empire. 

The  principal  ftrength  of  the  Periian 
armies  confifls  in  their  cavalry.  Even  in 
their  flight  they  let  fly  their  arrows  which 
arreft  the  impetuofity  of  the  vi^Sor  \  Both 
horfe  and  horfemen  ar«  covered  vvith  brafe 
and  iron  ^ :  Media  furniihes  horfes  famous 
for  their  fize,  ftrength,  and  fpeed  "'. 

At  the  age  of  twenty,  every  man  is 
obliged  to  etitrol  his  name  in  the  militia ; 
he  ceafes  to  ferve  at  fifty  ^     At  the  firft 


8  Xenoph.  Cyrop.  lib.  i,  p.  5. 

^  JofepL  Antiq.  lib.  18,  t.  i.  p.  874*     Marcellin.  Kb.  i], 

P-  383- 

■  Xenoph.  Cyrop.  lib.  4,  p.  102  ;  lib.  8,  p.  241. 

^  Xenoph.  de  Exped.  Cyr.  lib.  3,  p.  306.  Flut.  in  CraA*. 
t.  i.  p.  5^8. 

1  Brifion.  de  Reg.  PerL  lib.  5,  cap.  33^  &c. 

"»  Heradot.  lib.  3,  cap.  106.  Id.  lib.  7>  cap.  40.  iWrian. 
lib.  2,  cap.  1 1>  p.  77.     Briflbn.  ibid.  cap.  29. 

'^  Strab.  lib.  15,  p.  734. 
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command  of  the  fovereign,  all  who  are  ap- 
pointed to  make  the  campaign  muft,  in  a 
limited  time,  refort  to  the  place  of  rendez* 
vous.  The  laws  in  this  refpeft  are  dread- 
fully fevere.  Unhappy  fathers  have  fome- 
times  requefted,  as  a  reward  for  their  paft 
fervices,  to  retain  their  children  with  them 
at  home,  as  the  fupport  of  their  old  age  : 
I  will  difpenfe  with  their  accompanying 
me,  replied  the  prince,  and  immediately  or-^ 
dered  them  to  be  put  to  death  ^. 

The  eaftern  kings  never  march  on  any 
expedition  without  being  attended  by  prodi- 
gious armies.  They  think  it  eflential  to  their 
dignity  to  fhew  themfelves  on  thefe  occa* 
fions  with  all  the  pageantry  of  ftate :  they 
imagine  that  vidtory  is  decided  by  the  num- 
ber of  foldiers,  and  that  by  colleding  the 
greateft  part  of  their  forces  about  their  per- 
fon  they  fliall  prevent  any  difturbances  that 
might  happen  during  their  abfence.  But  if 
thefe  armies  do  not  carry  all  before  them, 
by  the  fudden  terror  they  infjTire,  or  by  th^ 

«  Herodol.  lib.  4,  cap.  84;  lib.  79  cap.  39.    Senec.  dc  Ir^ 
lib.  3,  cap.  16  ct  17. 
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firft  fhock  of  their  attack,  they  are  foon 
compelled  to  retire,  either  from  the  want  of 
fubiiftence,  or  the  difcouragement  of  the 
troops  ;  for  which  reafon  we  often  fee  the 
wars  of  Aiia  terminate  in  a  tingle  campaign, 
and  the  fate  of  an  empire  depend  on  the 
ifliie  of  a  battle. 

The  kings  of  Perfia  epjoy  an  abfolute 
authority,  fecured  by  the  refpe£k  of  nations 
accuflomed  to  venerate  them  as  living 
images  of  the  divinity  p.  Their  birth  is  a 
day  of  feftivity  ^ ;  and  at  their  death,  em- 
blematically to  fignify  that  the  world  has 
loft  the  principle  of  light  and  laws,  care  is 
taken  to  extinguifh  the  facred  fire,  and  to 
ibut  up  the  tribunals  of  juftice  ^  During 
their  reign  individuals  offer  no  facrifices, 
without  addreffing  their  vows  to  heaven 
for  the  fovereign  as  well  as  for  the  nation. 
All,  without  excepting  the  tributary  princes, 
the  governors  of  provinces^  and  the  nobles 


f  Fiut.in  ThcmiftocI,  p.  125. 
4  Flat,  in  Alcib.  i,  t.  ii.  p.  121. 
'  Diodor.  Sicnl.  lib.  17*  p.  580.     Stob.  Serm.  4-3»p«  29^ 
JPriflbn,  de  Kt^.  Pcrf.  f.  54. 
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refiding  at  the  porte  (or  gate  *),  cadi  them- 
felves  the  flaves  of  the  king;  a  term  at 
thifi  day  expreffive  of  extreme  fervitudc, 
but  which,  in  the  days  of  Cyrus  and  Darius, 
was  only  a  teftimonial  of  loyal  affe^ionand 
zeal. 

Until  the  reign  of  the  latter  of  thcfe 
princes,  the  Perfians  had  no  motives  of  dif- 
ference with  the  nations  of  the  Grecian 
continent.  Scarcely  did  the  court  of  Sufa 
know  that  fuch  cities  as  Lacedsemon  or 
Athens  cxifted  %  when  Darius  refolved  Id 
fubjugate  thofe  diftant  countries.  Atofla, 
the  daughter  of  Cyrus,  whom  he  had  lately 
married,  gave  him  the  firft  idea  of  this  ex- 
pedition, which  fhe  had  received  from  a 
Greek  phyfician  named  Democedes,  who 
had  cured  her  of  a  dangerous  diforder. 
Democedes,  unable  to  procure  his  liberty  by 
other  mccins,  formed  the  projeft  of  an  in- 
vafion  in  Greece :  he  perfuaded  the  queen 


*  This  word  was  ufed  to  fignify  the  court  of  the  kings  of 
Perfia.  Xenoph*  Cyrop.  lib.  8,  p.  20I,  203,  &c,  Plut.  in 
Pelop,  t.  i.  p.  294. 

•  Hcrodct,  libu  i,  cap,  153  j  lib.  JjCap.  73  et  105. 
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to   approve  his   plan,   and  flattered  him- 
felf  that,   by  obtaining  a  commifllon,  he 
.  fhould  facilitate  the  means  of  vifiting  Cro- 
tona  his  native  country. 

Atoflk,  taking  advantage  of  a  moment  in 
v^hich  Darius  ivas  exprefling  his  afFedion 
for  her,  thus  addrcfTed  him  :  "  It  is  time 
to  fignalizc  your  accefllon  to  the  crown  by 
an  enterprife  which  ftiall  acquire  you  the 
efteem  of  your  fubjeflis'.  The  Perfians 
muft  have  a  conqueror  for  their  fovereigiu 
Employ  their  reftlefs  ardour  againft  foreign 
nations,  if  you  would  not  that  they  fhould 
direA.it  againft  yourielf."  Darius  replied, 
that  he  propofed  to  make  war  againft  the 
Scythians.  *'  The  Scythians/*  replied  the 
queen,  **  will  be  an  eafy  conqueft  when- 
ever you  think  proper.  I  wifli  you  to 
turn  your  arms  againft  Greece,  and  to 
bring  me  back  fome  women  of  Lacedaemon, 
of  Argos,  of  Corinth,  and  of  Athens,  to 
wait  my  commands.**  From  that  moment 
Darius   fufpended   his  project  againft  the 

<  Hcrodot,  lib*  )f  capt  1 34. 
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Scythians,  and  fent  Dcmocedes  with  five 
Perfians  to  bring  him  an  exa€t  defcription 
of  the  country  of  which  he  meditated  the 
conqueft. 

No  Iboner  had  Democedes  quitted  the 
dominions  of  Darius,  than  he  fled  to  Italy. 
The  Perfians  of  whom  he  was  to  be  the 
guide  fufFered  various  misfortunfes,  and, 
when  they  returned  to  Sufa,  the  queen  was 
cooled  In  the  defire  of  having  Greek  flaves, 
and  Darius  was  occupied  with  more  impor- 
tant cares. 

The  king  having  reduced  the  city  of 
Babylon  to  obedience,  refolved  to  march 
againft  the  nations  of  Scythia^%  who  en- 
camp with  their  flocks  and  herds  between 
the  Ifter  t  and  the  Tanais,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Euxine  fea. 

He  began  his  march  at  the  head  of  fe- 
ven  hundred  thoufand  foldiers^,  to  oflfer 
fervitude  to  a  people  who,  to  ruin  his  ar- 
my, had  only  to  draw  it  into  uncultivated 


*  The  year  geH  before  Chrift. 

f  The  Danube. 

»  Juftifi*  L*b.  2,  cap-  5. 
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and  defert  countries.  Darius  perfifted  in 
following  them,  and  ran  over  extenfivc 
folitudes  as  a  vidor.  "  And  why  flieft  thou 
at  my  approach  ?"  fent  he  one  day  to  afk 
of  the  king  of  the  Scythians.  "  If  thou 
art  able  to  refift  me,  ftop,  and  bravely  fight; 
if  thou  dareft  not,  acknowledge  thy  maf- 
ter.**  The  king  of  the  Scythians  replied: 
*'  I  neither  fly  nor  fear  any  man.  It  is 
our  cuilom  to  wander  quietly  over  our  vaft 
domains,  during  war,  as  well  as  in  time  of 
peace :  we  know  no  bleffing  but  liberty, 
and  acknowledge  no  mailers  but  the  gods. 
If  thou  wouldft  prove  our  valour,  follow 
us,  and  come  and  infult  the  tombs  of 
our  anceftors  *." 

In  the  mean  time  the  army  was  enfeebled 
by  ficknefs,  the  want  of  provifions,  and  the 
difficulty  of  the  marches.  It  became  necef- 
fary  to>  refolve  on  regaining  the  bridge 
which  Darius  had  thrown  over  the  Ifter, 
the  guard  of  which  he  had  entrufted  to  the 
Greeks  of  Ionia,  with  a  permiflion  to  re- 

>■!■        III!      II  I  ■!  I    I  ■   ■ ■  I       1  II  111 

'^  Herodot.  lib.  4,  cap,  127. 
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thre  home,  if  they  did  not  fee  hhn  return 
within  two  months  y.  When  this  time  had 
expired,  feveral  bodies  of  Scythians  ap- 
peared nK)re  than  once  en  the  banks  of  the 
river*:  at  firft  they  employed  entreaties, 
and  afterwards  had  recourfe  to  menaces,  to 
induce  the  officers  of  the  fleet  to  carry  it 
back  to  Ionia.  Miltiades  the  Athenian 
ftrongly  recommendfed  this  meafure;  but 
Hiftiscus  of  Miletus,  reprefenting  *  to  the 
other  chiefs,  that,  appointed  as  they  had 
been  by  Darius  governors  of  the  difierent 
cities  of  Ionia,  they  would  be  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  fimple  individuals  were 
they  to  fuffer  the  king  to  perrfti,  they  pro- 
mifed  the  Scythians  to  break  down  the 
bridge,  but  determined  to  remain.  This 
determination  faved  Darius  and  his  army. 

The  difgrace  of  the  Scythian  expedition 
was  foon  effaced  by  an  important  conquefL 
The  king   obliged  th?   nations  inhabiting 


7  Herodot.  lib.  4,  cap.  9S. 

^  Id.  ibid*  cap*  1^3. 

>  Id.  ibid.     Nep.  in  Miltiad.cap.  3v 
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the  banks  of  the  Indus  to  acknovrledjge 
themfelves  his  fubjefts  ;  and  that  river  be- 
came the  Itmits  of  his  empire  to  the 
call  ^ 

To  the  weft  it  was  bounded  hj  a  feries 
of  Greek  colonies  fettled  on  the  coafts  of 
the  -Sgeati  fea.  There  ftood  Ephefus, 
Miktus,  Smyrna,  and  feveral  flourifliing 
cities,  aflbciated  in  dtfFcrent  confederations. 
Thefe  are  feparated  from  the  continent  of 
Greece  by  the  fea,  and  a  number  of  iflands, 
fome  of  which  were  fubjedl  tp  the  Athe- 
xnans,  and  others  independent.  The  Gre- 
cian cities  of  Afia  afpired  to  fhake  off  the 
Perfian  yoke ;  while  the  inhabitants  of  the 
iflands,  and  of  Greece,  properly  fo  called , 
dreaded  the  vicinity  of  a  power  which  me- 
naced the  nations  with  general  fervitude. 

Thefe  fears  were  greatly  increafed  when 
they  faw  Darius,  at  his  return  from  Scythia,^ 
leave  an  army  of  eighty  thoufand  men  in 
Thrace,  which   fubjedted   that  kingdoms 


^  Herodot,  lib.  ^  cap.  44. 
^  Id.  lib*  5 9  cap.  2. 
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obliged  the  king  of  Macedonia  to  do  ho-« 
mage  to  Darius  for  his  crown  \  and  took 
poffeflion  of  the  ifles  of  Lemnos  and  of 
Imbros  ^. 

Still  more  were  they  alarmed  when  they 
faw  the  Perfians  make  an  attempt  upoti 
the  ifle  of  Naxos,  and  threatea  the  ifland 
of  Euboea,  contiguous  to  Attica  ^  The  ci- 
ties of  Ionia,  now  refolved  to  endeavour  the 
recovery  of  their  ancient  libertyt  expelled 
their  governors^,  burnt  the  dity  of  Sar- 
des,  the  capital  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Lydia  \  and  drew  the  people  of  Caria  and 
the  ifle  of  Cyprus  into  the  league  they 
had  formed  againft  Darius  *.  This  revolt  * 
was  in  fa£t  the  feed  of  thofe  wars  which 
were  on  the  point  of  efFe^ing  the  utter 
deftrudion  of  all  the  powers  of  Greece, 


^  Hcrodot.  lib.  5,  cap.  18. 

*  Id.  ibid.  cap.  26. 
'  Id.  ibid.  cap.  31. 
«  Id.  ibid.  cap.  37. 
^  Id.  ibid.  cap.  102. 

*  Id.  ibid.  cap.  103. 

*  Towards  the  year  504  before  Chrift. 
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and  which  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  af* 
tcr  overthrew  the  Perfian  empire. 

The  Lacedaemonians  refufed  to  accede  to 
the  league  j   the  Athenians,  without  openly 
declaring  themfelves,  determined  to  favour 
it.   The  king  of  Perfia  no  longer  diffembled 
his  defire  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  his 
empire  on  their  fide.     They  owed  to  the 
greatcft  part  of  the  cities  which  had  re- 
cently withdrawn  themfelves    from  their 
obedience  to  him,  the  afliflance  due  from  a 
mother-country  to  her  colonies :   they  had 
long  complained  of  the  protedlion  granted 
by  the  Perfians  to  Hippias,  fon  of  Pififtra- 
tus,  whom  they  had  baniflied  for  his  tyranny* 
Artaphernes,  brother  of  Darius,  and  fatrap 
of  Lydia,  had  declared  to  them,  that  the 
only  method  of  providing  for  their  fafety 
was  to  recall  Hippias  ^ ;   and  they  knew 
that  the  latter,  fince  his  refidence  at  the 
court  of  Sufa,  fomented  in  the  mind   of 
Darius  thofe  prejudices  inceffantly  infpired 

^  Hcrodot.  lib.  5,  cap.  96. 

Vol.  I.  P 
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into  him  againft  the  nations  of  Greece,  and 
in  particular  againft  the  Athenians  ^  Ac- 
tuated by  thefe  motives,  the  Athenians  fent 
troops  into  Ionia,  which  ailifted  in  the  tak« 
ing  of  Sardes*  Their  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Eretrians  of  Euboea. 

The  principal  author  of  the  infurredion 
in  Ionia  was  that  Hiftiasus  of  Miletus,  who, 
in  the  Scythian  expedition,  had  perfifted  in 
guarding  the  bridge  over  the  Ifter ;  an  im- 
portant fervice  which  Darius  never  forgot, 
but  remembered  even  aften  he  had  reward- 
ed it. 

But  Hiftiaeus,  confidering  himfelf  as  an 
exile  at  the  court  of  Sufa,  and  impatient 
to  revifit  his  country,  (ecretly  excited  the 
troubles  of  Ionia,  and  made  ufe  of  them  to 
obtain  permiffion  to  return  into  that  pro- 
vince, where  he  was  foon  after  taken  in 
arms.  The  generals  loft  no  time  in  putting 
him  to  death,  knowing  as  they  did  the  ge- 
nerofityof  their  mafter;  and  in  fad  that 
prince,  lefs  irritated  at  his  treachery,  than 

^  Herodot.  lib.  5,  cap«  96. 
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imprefled  with  a  fenfe  of  the  obligations  he 
owed  him,  honoured  his  memory  by  fune«^ 
ral  obfequies,  and  fevercly  cenfured  his  ge- 
nerals for  their  hafty  fentence  ". 

About  the  fame  time,  fome  Phcenician 
veflels  having  taken  an  Athenian  galley, 
found  in  it  Metiochus,  fon  of  that  Miltia- 
des  who  had  advifed  the  breaking  of  the 
bridge  over  the  Ifter,  by  which  Darius 
would  have  been  abandoned  to  the  fury  of 
the  Scythians :  they  fent  him  to  the  king, 
who  received  him  with  diftindkion,  and  en- 
gaged him  by  his  bounties  to  take  up  his  re* 
lidencc  in  Perfia  \ 

Not  that  Darius  was  infenfible  to  the 
revolt  of  the  lonians,  and  the  conduct  of 
the  Athenians.  On  being  informed  of  the 
burning  of  Sardes,  he  vowed  to  take  ex- 
emplary vengeance  on  the  latter  people  I  and 
charged  one  of  his  officers  daily  to  remind 
him  of  the  injury  he  had  received  from 
them  ^ :  but  it  was  firft  neceflary  to  con- 


»  Herodot*  lib.  6,  cap.  {Oi 
"  Id.  ibid.  cap.  41* 
*  Id.  lib .5,  cap.  105. 
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tiude  the  war  excited  againft  him  by  the 
former.  It  continued  during  feveral  years, 
and  ended  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Perfians.  Ionia  was  again  reduced  to  obe- 
dience, and  feveral  iflands  of  the  ^gean 
fea  and  all  the  cities  of  the  Hellefpont  fub* 
mitted  to  the  king  p. 

Mardonius,  his  fon-in-law,  immediately 
departed  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army, 
and  having  completely  re-eftablifhed  tran- 
quillity in  Ionia,  repaired  into  Macedonia, 
and  there,  whether  anticipating  the  orders 
of  Darius,  or  merely  obeying  them,  he  em- 
barked his  troops.  His  pretext  was  to 
punifh  the  Athenians  and  Eretrians;  his 
•  real  objeft  to  render  all  Greece  tributary  ^ : 
but  a  violent  tempeft  having  dafhed  part  of 
his  veffels  and  foldiers  on  the  rocks  of 
Mount  Athos,  he  returned  to  Macedonia, 
and  foon  after  to  Sufa. 

This  difafter  was  not  fuch  as  to  divert  the 
ftorm  then  impending  over  Greece.     Da- 


p  Herodot.  lib.  6,  cap.  31  et  33. 
4  Id.  ibid,  cap,  44. 
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rius,  previous  to  proceeding  to  an  open 
rupture,  fent  heralds  to  the  different  coun- 
tries he  had  determined  to  invade,to  demand^ 
in  his  name^  earth  and  water ' ;  which  is 
the  formulary  employed  by  the  Perfians  to 
exadl  the  homage  of  nations.  The  greater 
part  of  the  iflands  and  ftates  of  the  conti- 
nent fubmitted  without  hefitation :  the 
Athenians  and  Lacedemonians  not  only 
refufed,  but,  by  a  manifefl  violation  of 
the  laws  of  nations,  threw  the  ambaffadors 
gf  the  king  into  a  deep  dungeon  ^  The 
former  carried  their  indignation  ftill  fur- 
ther: they  condemned  the  interpreter  to 
die,  who  had  fullied  the  Grecian  language, 
by  explaining  the  orders  of  a  barbarian  \ 

On  this  intelligence^  Darius  gave  tlie 
command  of  his  forces  to  a  Mede,  named 
Datis,  who  had  more  experience  than  Mar- 
donius,  ordering  him  to  deftroy  the  cities 


^  Herodot.  lib.  6,  cap,  48, 

»  Id.  lib.  7,  dap.  32. 

<  Plutv  in  Them.  p.  114.    Ariftid.  Panath.  Orat.  t*  u 
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of  Athens  and  Eretrla,  and  to  bring  him  the 
inhabitants  laden  with  chains  ^* 

The  army  prefently  aflembled  in  one  of 
the  plains  of  Gilicia ;  whence  it  was  tranf- 
ported  by  fix  hundred  vefTels  into  the  ifland 
of  Euboea.  The  city  of  Eretria,  after  a 
vigorous  defence  of  fix  days,  was  taken  by 
the  treachery  of  fome  citizens  who  had 
influence  over  the  people  *.  The  temples 
were  demolifhed,  the  inhabitants  loaded 
with  chains;  and  the  fleet  immediately 
making  a  defcent  upon  the  coafl;  of  Attica, 
landed  near  the  village  of  Majathon,  about 
one  hundred  and  forty  ftadia'^  from  Athens, 
a  hundred  thoufand  infantry,  and  ten  thou* 
fand  cavalry  y  :  they  encamped  in  a  plain 
terminated  toward  the  eaft  by  the  fea,  fhut 
in  by  mountains  on  every  other  fide,  and' 
about  two  hundred  ftadia  in  circumfe-* 
rence  t. 


"  Herodot.  lib.  6,  cap.  94* 

*  Id,  ibid.  cap.  10 1. 

*  Near  fix  leagues. 

y  Nep.  in  Miltiad.  cap.  5. 

f  About  fevcn  leagues  and  a  half. 
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In  the  mean  time  Athens  was  in  the  ut- 
mofl  conflernation  and  difmay  ^«  She  had 
implored  the  afiiflance  of  the  other  nations 
of  Greece  j  but  fome  had  fubmitted  to  Da- 
rius, and  others  trembled  at  the  very  name 
of  the  Medes  or  Perfians  *.  The  Lacedas- 
monians  alone  promifed  troops,  but  various 
obflacles  did  not  allow  them  immediately 
to  form  a  junction  with  thofe  of  Athens  ^ 

This  city  therefore  could  only  rely  on 
its  own  ftrength.  And  how  ihould  fhe, 
with  a  few  foldiers  haftily  levied,  dare  to 
refift  a  power,  which  in  the  fpace  of  half  a 
century  had  overthrown  the  greateft  em- 
pires of  the  world  ?  Though  by  the  facri- 
fice  of  her  mod  illuftrious  citizens,  and  her 
braveft  warriors,  fhe  fhould  obtain  the  ho- 
nour of  difputing,  for  fome  time,  the  vidory, 
would  flie  not  foon  fee  armies  more  formidable 
than  the  firft,  iffue  from  the  Afiatic  coafts,and 
from  the  heart  of  Perfia  ?  The  Greeks  have 


»  Plat,  de  liCg.  lib.  3,  t,  ii.  p.  698. 
■  Herodot,  lib.  6,  cap,  112. 

*  Id.  ibid.  cap.  106.  rlat.  ibid.  Plut.dc  Malign.  Herodot. 
t.  ii.  p.  861. 
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irritated  Darius,  and,  by  adding  infult  to  their 
offence,  have  left  him  no  choice  but  ven- 
geance, diihonour,  or  a  pardon.  Would  the 
homage  he  requires  involve  an  humiliating 
fervitude?  Do  not  the  Grecian  colonies 
eftablifhed  in  his  ftates  retain  their  laws, 
their  religious  worfhip,  and  their  poffeffions? 
Has  fhe  not  after  their  revolt  obliged  them, 
by  the  wifeft  regulations,  to  unite  among 
themfelves,  and  to  be  happy  in  defpite  of 
their  diffenfions  ?  And  has  not  Mardonius 
himfelf  recently  eftablifhed  the  democracy 
in  the  cities  of  Ionia  ^  ? 

Thefe  reflexions,  which  induced  the  na- 
tions of  Greece  in  general  to  declare  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Perfians,  were  counterbalanced, 
in  the  minds  of  the  Athenians,  by  not  lefs 
weighty  apprehenfions.  The  general  of 
Darius  with  one  hand  held  out  the  fetters 
with  which  he  had  orders  to  enchain  them  \ 
and  with  the  other  prefented  them  that  Hip- 
pias,  whofe  folicitations  and  intrigues  had 


c  Hcrodot.  lib.  6,  cap.  42  ct  43. 
**  Flat,  dc  Leg.  lib.  3,  t.  li.  p.  698. 
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at  length  conduced  the  Perfians  into  the 
plains  of  Marathon  *.  They  muft  refolve 
therefore  to  fubmit  to  the  wretched  indig- 
nity of  being  dragged  like  vile  flaves  to 
the  feet  of  Darius,  or  to  the  ftill  more 
dreadful  fate  of  again  groaning  under  the 
cruelties  of  a  tyrant  breathing  nothing  but 
vengeance.  In  this  alternative  fcarcely  did 
they  deliberate,  but  refolved  to  perifh  at  leaft 
in  arms. 

Happily  at  this  moment  there  appeared 
three  men,  deftined  to  give  new  energy  to 
the  ftate.  Thefe  were  Miltiades,  Ariftides, 
and  Themiftocles.  Their  charadters  will 
beft  difplay  themfelves  in  the  narrative  of 
their  actions.  Miltiades  had  long  carried 
on  war  in  Thrace,  where  he  had  acquired  a 
fplendid  reputation ;  Ariftides  and  Themit- 
tocles,  younger  than  himfelf,Jhad  from  their 
infancy  manifefted  a  rivalry,  which  would 
have  been  the  ruin  of  the  ftate  \  had  they 
not  facrificed  it,  on  all  emergent  occafions. 


^  Herodot.  lib.  6,  cap.  loa* 
f  Flut.  in  Ari&id.ip.  319. 
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to  the  public  welfare.  A  fingle  ftroke  is 
fufficient  to  paint  Ariftides  ;  he  was  the 
moft  juft  and  moft  virtuous  of  the  Athe- 
nians: but  many  are  neceffary  to  defcribe 
the  talents,  the  refources,  and  the  views  of 
Themiftocles  j  he  loved  his  country,  but  he 
loved  glory  ftill  more  than  his  country. 

The  example  ai>d  harangues  of  thefe 
three  illuftrious  citizens  kindled  the  flame 
of  the  nobleft  heroifm  in  the  minds  of 
the  Athenians.  Levies  were  immediately 
made.  Each  of  the  ten  tribes  furniflied  a 
thoufand  foot  foldiers,  with  a  commander  at 
their  head.  To  complete  this  number  it 
was  neceffary  to  enrol  the  flaves^*  .  No 
fooner  were  the  troops  affembled,  than  they 
marched  out  of  the  city  into  the  plain  of 
Marathon,  where  the  inhabitants  of  Plata^a 
in  Boeotia  fent  them  a  reinforcement  of  a 
thoufand  infantry  \ 

Scarcely  were  the  two  armies  in  fight  of 
each  other,  before  Miltiades  propofed  to  at- 


S  Paufan.  lib.  i,  p.  79. 

^  Herodot.  lib.  6>  caj^  io8.    JuIUn.  lib.  2|  cap.  ^ 
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tack  the  enemy  \  Ariftides  and  fcveral  of  the 
commanders  warmly  fupported  this  meafure: 
but  the  reft,  terrified  at  the  exceflive  dis- 
proportion of  the  armies,  were  defirous  of 
waiting  for  the  fuccours  from  Lacedsemoiu 
Opinions  being  divided^  they  had  recourfe 
to  that  of  the  polemarch,  or  chief  of  the 
militia,  who  is  confulted  on  fuch  occafions, 
to  put  an  end  to  the  equality  of  fiif- 
frages,  Miltiades  addrefled  himfelf  to  him, 
with  the  ardour  of  a  man  deeply  impreffed 
with  the  importance  of  prefent  circum- 
ftances :  **  Athens,"  faid  he  to  him,  "  is  on 
the  point  of  experiencing  the  greateft  of 
viciffitudes.  Ready  to  become  the  firft 
power  of  Greece,  or  the  theatre  of  the  ty- 
ranny and  fury  of  Hippias,  from  you  alone, 
Callimachus,  fhe  now  awaits  her  deftiny. 
If  we  fuffcr  the  ardour  of  the  troops  to  cool, 
they  will  fhamefuUy  bow  beneath  the  Per- 
fian  yoke  ;  but  if  we  lead  them  on  to  battle, 
the  gods  and  vidory  will  favour  us.     A 

I  ■!■-■■  ■     ■  I  ^ 

^  Derodot.  lib.  6,  cap.  109.    Flut.  ia  Ariftid.  p«  32i< 
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word  from  your  mouth  muft  now  precipi* 
tate  your  country  into  flavery,  or  preferve 
her  liberty/* 

Callimachus  gave  his  fuffirage,  and  the 
battle  was  refolved.  To  enfure  fuccefs,  Arif- 
tides^  and  the  other  generals,  after  his  exam- 
ple, yielded  to  Miltiades  the  honour  of  the 
command  which  belonged  to  them  in  rota- 
tion :  but,  to  fecure  them  from  every  hazard, 
he  preferred  waiting  for  the  day,  which  of 
right  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  army  K 

When  that  day  arrived,  Miltiades  drew 
up  his  troops  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  on 
a  fpot  of  ground  fcattered  over  with  trees, 
to  impede  the  Perfian  cavalry.  The  Plataeans 
were  placed  on  the  left  wing  ;  Callimachus 
commanded  the  right  j  Ariftides  and  The- 
miftocles  were  in  the  centre  of  the  battle  \ 
and  Miltiades  every  where.  An  interval 
of  eight  ftadia  *  fcparated  the  Grecian  army 
from  that  of  the  Perfians  "*. 


^  Herodot,  lib.  6,  cap.  no.     Plut.  in  Ariftid.  p.  321^ 

^  Id.  ibid.     Nep.  in  Miltiad.  cap.  5. 

*  Nearly  a  mile. 

^  Hcrodot.  lib.  6,  cap,  112. 
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At  the  firft  figrtal  the  Greeks  advanced 
over  this  fpace  running.  The  Perfiahs^ 
aftoniihed  at  a  mode  of  attack  fo  novel  to 
both  nations,  for  a  moment  remained  mo- 
tionlefs ;  but  to  the  impetuous  fury  of  the 
enemy  they  foon  oppofed  a  more  fedate  and 
not  lefs  formidable  fury.  After  an  obftinate 
confliiSt  of  fome  hours,  victory  began  to  de* 
clare  herfelf  in  the  two  vrings  of  the  Gre- 
cian army.  The  right  difperfed  the  enemy 
in  the  plain,  while  the  left  drove  them  back 
on  a  nlorafs  that  had  the  appearance  of  a 
meadow,  in  which  they  ftuck  faft  and  were 
loft%  Both  thefe  bodies  of  troops  now 
flew  to  the  fuccour  of  Ariftides  and  The- 
miftocles,  ready  to  give  way  before  the 
flower  of  the  Perfian  troops,  placed  ,by  Datis 
in  the  centre  of  his  battle.  From  this  mo- 
ment the  rout  became  general.  The  Per- 
fians,  repulfed  on  all  fides,  found  their  only 
afylum  in  the  fleet,  which  had  approached 
the  fhore.  The  conquerors  purfued  them 
with  fire  and  fword,  and  took,  burnt,  or 

°  Paufan.  lib.  I,  cap.  321  p.  8o. 
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funk,  the  greater  part  of  their  vefTels :  the 
reft  efcaped  by  dint  of  rowing  ^. 

The  Perfian  army  loft  about  fix  thoufand 
four  hundred  men  ;  that  of  the  Athenians 
one  hundred  and  ninety-two  heroes  p,  for 
not  a  man  bijt  merited  that  title  on  this  oc- 
cafion.  Miltiades  was  wounded  ;  Hippias 
was  left  dead  on  the  field,  as  were  Stefileus 
and  Callimachus,  two  of  the  Athenian  ge- 
nerals % 

Scarcely  was  the  battle  over,  when  a  fol- 
dier  worn  out  with  fatigue  forms  the  pro- 
jeft  of  carrying  the  firft  news  of  fo  fignal 
a  fuccefs  to  the  magiftrates  of  Athens,  and 
without  quitting  his  artais,  he  runs,  flies, 
arrives,  announces  the  victory,  and  fall* 
dead  at  their  feet  ^ 

This  vi£tory  neverthelefs  would  have 
proved  fatal  to  the  Greeks  but  for  the  adi- 
irity  of  Miltiades,  Datis  in  his  retreat  had 
conceived  the  hope  of  furprifing  Athens, 

which  he  imagined  to  be  without  defence, 

■  ■     ■   '     '  11      111   I  I  I    ■■  I     ^^— ^ 

^  Herodot,  lib.  6,  cap.  1 15.    JufUn.lib,  2,  cap.  9* 

P  lierodot.  lib.  6,  cap.  1 1 7. 

4  Id.  ibid.  rap.  114. 

'  Plut.  dc  Clor.  Athen.  Uiu  p.  347. 
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and  his  fleet  had  already  doubled  cape  Su- 
nium*  No  fooner  was  Miltiades  informed 
of  this  than  he  began  his  march,  arrived  the 
fame  day  under  the  walls  of  the  city,  by  his 
prefence  difconcerted  the  projeds  of  the 
enemy,  and  obliged  them  to  retire  to  the 
coafts  of  Afia  *. 

The  battle  was  fought^  on  the  6th  of 
Boedromion,  in  the  third  year  of  the  feven- 
ty-fecond  Olympiad  *.  The  next  day  two 
thoufand  Spartans  arrived.  In  three  days 
and  nights^  they  had  marched  twelve 
hundred  ftadia  f .  Though  informed  of 
the  defeat  of  the  Perfians,  they  continued 
their  march  to  Marathon,  nor  did  they  en- 
vioufly  fhun  to  beKold  thofe  fields  where  a 
rival  nation  had  fignalized  itfelf  by  fo  heroic 
an  aSion:  they  there  beheld  the  tents  of  the 
Perfians  ftill  Handing,  the  plain  ftrewed 
over  with  dead,  and   covered  with  coftly 


*  Herodot,  lib.  6,  cap.  1 16. 

*  Corfm.  Faft.  Alt.  t*  iii.  p.  149. 

*  The  29th  September,  of  the  year  490  before  Chrift. 

^  liocr,  Paneg.  t.  i.  p.  163.    Plat,  de  Leg.  lib*  3^  t*  ii. 
p.  698. 

f  About  46  leagues  and  a  half. 
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fpoils :  they  there  found  Ariftide«,  who  with 
his  tribe  was  guarding  the  prifoners  and 
booty,  and  did  not  retire  until  they  had  be* 
flowed  juft  applaufes  on  the  vidors  \ 

The  Athenians  neglefled  nothing  to  eter^ 
nize  the  memory  of  thofe  who  fell  in  the 
battle.    Honourable  funerals  were  beflowed 
on  them ;   their  names  were  engraven  on 
half  columns  ereded  on  the  plain  of  Mara* 
thon.     Thefe  monuments,   not  excepting 
thofe  of  the  generals  Callimachus  and  Ste* 
fileus,are  in  a  ftyle  of  the  greateft  fimplicity^. 
In  the  intervals  between  them  were  ere£ked 
trophies  bearing  the  arms  of  the  Perfians. 
An  artift  of  eminence  had  painted  all  the  cir« 
cumftances  of  the  battle,  in  one  of  the  mofl 
frequented  porticos  of  the  city:  Miltiades  was 
there  reprefented  at  the  head  of  the  generals, 
and  in  the  a£k  of  exhorting  the  troops  to 
fight  for  their  country  *• 

Darius  received  the  news  of  the  defeat 


^  Herodot.  lib.  6,  cap«  120.     Plut.  in  Ariftid.  t.i*  P*  321. 
Id.  dc  Malign.  Herodot.  t.  ii.  p.  86i. 
y  Pauian.  lib.  x»  cap.  32»  p.  79. 
*  Nep*  in  Milt.  cap.  6. 
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of  his , army  with  indignation;  arid  every 
one  trembled  for  the  fate  6f  the  Etetrians, 
whom  Datis  was  conducing  to  his  feet. 
But  no  fooner  did  he  behold  them  than  pity 
fuperfeded  every  ^  other  fentlment  in  his 
hean  * :  he  diftributed  lands  among  them 
at  fome  diftance  from  Sufa ;  and,  to  avenge 
himfelf  of  the  Greeks  in  a  manner  more 
noble  and  more  worthy  of  himfelf,  imme- 
diately ordered  frefli  levies,  and  made  im- 
menfe  preparations. 

The  Athenians  themfelves  were  not  long 
before  they  revenged  his  difgrace  on  their 
general.  They  had  raifed  Miltiades  fo  high, 
that  he  began  to  be  the  objed  of  their  fear. 
Jealoufy  fuggefted,  that  during  his  com- 
mand in  Thrace  he  had  exercifed  all  the 
rights  of  fovereignty  ^  ;  that  formidable  as 
he  was  to  foreign,  nations,  and  idolized  by 
the  Athenian  people,  it  was  time  to  keep  a 
vigilant  eye  on  his  virtues  as  well  as  his  glory. 
The  ill  fuccefs  of  an  expedition  he  had  un- 


B  Herodot.  lib.  6,  cap,  1 19* 
^  Nep.  in  Mxlt.  cap.  8. 

Vol.  I.  Q^ 
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^ertaken  agaiaft  tht  ifle  oC  Paros,  furniflied 
a  new  pretext  to  the  hatred  of  his.  enemies* 
He  was  accufed  of  fufFcring  hi-mfelf  to  be 
corrupted  by  Perfian  money,  and,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  folicitations  and  ren^onflrances 
of  the  moil  virtuous  citizens,  was  condemn-« 
cd  to  be  thrown  into  the  dungeon  In  which 
malefadors  are  left  to  perifh  ^  The  magif- 
tracy  oppofLp^  the  execution  of  this  in- 
famous decree,^  his  punifhment  was  com- 
muted into  a  fine  of  fifty  talents ;  and  as  he 
was  unable  to  pay  this  fum,  Athens  faw  the 
vanquiflxer  of  Darius  expire  in  chains,  of  the 
wounds  he  had  received  in  the  f^rvice  of 
.the  ilate**. 

Thefe  dreadful  examples  of  injuflice  and 
ingratitude  on  the  part  of  a  fotereigQ  or  a 
nation^  difcourage  neither  ambition  nor  vir- 
tue. They  are  Qxodls  iti  the  track  of  ho- 
nour, like  rocks  in  the  midil  of  the  ocean. 
.Themiflocles  and  Arijiides  afluraed  over 
the  Athenians  that  fuperiority  which  the  one 
merited  by  the  diverfity  of  his  talents,  and 

•  Pkt*  m  Gorg.  t.  iu  p.  516^ 

^  Herodott  lib.  6,  cap*  i}6%    Ncp.in  Milt  cap.  7« 
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the  other  by  the  uniformity  of  a  condudl 
wholly  devoted  to  the  public  good.  The 
former,  agitated  day  and  night  by  the  recol- 
leftion  of  the  trophies  of  Miltiades  *>  never 
teafed  by  new  decree*  .to  flatter  the  pride  of 
a  people  intoxicated  with  their  vidtory  ;  the 
latter  employed  himfclf  only  in  maintain* 
ing  the  laws  and  manners,  to  which  they 
Were  indebted  for  it.  Thefe  two  men,  dia- 
hietrically  oppofite  in  their  principles  and  . 
projeds,  fo  filled  the  place  of  aflembly  with 
their  diflenfions,  that  Ariftides,  after  having 
one  day  gained  an  advantage  over  his  ad- 
verfary,  contrary  to  all  reafon>  could  not  re- 
frain from  faying,  that  the  republic  was- 
ruined  if  both  Themiftocles  and  himfelf 
were  not  thrown  into  a  dungeon  ^. 

Talents  and  intrigue  at  length'  triumphed 
over  virtue.  As  Ariftides  offered  himfelf  as 
the  arbitrator  of  the  differences  of  indivi- 
duals, the  reputation  of  his  juftice  caufed  the 
tribunals  to  be  almoft  deferted.     The  fac- 


•  Pint.  inThemift.  t*  i.  p.  113. 
'  Plut.  in  Ariftii  t,  i.  p.  320. 
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tioa  of  Themiftocles  accufed  him  of  ereflr- 
ing  in  his  own  perfon  a  fovereign  power, 
the  more  to  be  dreaded,  as  it  was  founded 
on  the  love  of  the  people,  and  called  for  the 
punifliment  of  exile.  The  tribes  aflembled, 
and  were  to  give  their  fufFrages  in  writing* 
Ariftides  was  prefent  while  they  voted,  when 
an  obfcure  citizen,  feated  befi4e  |iim,  defired 
him  to  write  the  name  of  the  acxcufed  on  a 
fmall  fhell,  which  he  prefentedferthatjgur- 
pofe.  *•  Has  he^  done  you  aijjjjj.^injut^  ?'yf^ 
faid  Ariftides.  •' No,"  anfwered  th^s  ftfanger, 
"  but  I  am  difgufted  with  hearing  him  every^ 
where  called  the  Jujl^^  Ariftides  wrote  his 
name,  was  condemned,  and  departed  from 
the  city,  offering  up  prayers  for  the  prof- 
perity  of  his  country  ^. 

His  banifhment  took  place  fliortly  after 
the  death  of  Darius.  That  prince  at  once 
menaced  Greece  which  had  refufed  to  fub- 
mit'  to  the  Perfian  yoke,. and  Egypt  which 
had  fhaken  it  off  \     His  fon  Xerxes  waft 


s  Plut.  in  Ariilid.  t.  i.  p.  322.     Nep,  in  Ariftid.  cap.  x. 
^  Hcrodot.  lib.  7,  cap,  i. 
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the  heir  to  his  throne  *,  without  inheriting 
any  of  his  great  qualities.  Educated  iii  a 
high  opinion  of  his  power;  juft  and  bene- 
ficent by  Tallies ;  unjuft  and  cruel  from 
weaknefs;  alnioft  always  incapable  of  bear- 
ing with  moderation  either  fuccefs  or  the 
reverfe  of  fortune,  the  only  diftindlive  fea^ 
tures  that  conftantly  marked  his  charadler 
were  extreme  violence  *  and  exceffive  pufil- 
lanimity. 

After  punifhing  the  Egyptians  for  their 
revolti  and  fooliftily  aggravating  the  weight 
of  their  chains  \  he  would  perhaps  have 
peaceably  enjoyed  his  vengeance,  but  for 
one  of  thofe  bafe  courtiers  who  facrifice, 
without  remorfe,  the  blood  of  thoufands  to 
their  own  private  interefts,  Mardonius, 
whom  the  honour  of  efpoufing  the  fifter  of 
his  mafter  ^  had  infpired  with  the  moft  ex- 
travagant pretenfions,  wiflied  to  command 
armies  to  efface  the  difhonour  he  had  fuf- 
fered  in  his  former  expedition,  and  bring 

*  The  year  485  before  Chrift. 
>  Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  3,  t.  ii.  p.  698. 
fc  Herodot.  lib.  7,  cap.  7. 
1  Id,  lib.  69  cap.  43. 
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Greece  under  fubjedtion  that  he  might  be- 
come its  governor  and  indulge  his  love  of 
rapine.  He  eafily  perfuaded  Xerxes  to 
undertake  the  uniting  of  that  country  and 
the  reft  of  Europe  to  the  empire  of  the  Per- 
fians  ".  War  was  determined  on,  and  all 
Afia  thrown  into  commotion, 

To  the  prodigious  preparations  made  by 
Darius,  were  added  others  ftill  more  tre- 
mendous. Four  years  "  were  employed  in 
levying  troops,  forming  magazines  on  the 
road  the  army  was  to  pafs,  conveying  to 
the  fea  coafts  warlike  ftore?  and  provifions, 
and  building  galltes  and  tranfport  veflels  in 
all  the  ports. 

At  length  the  king  departed  from  Sufa, 
perfuaded  that  he  was  about  to  extend  the 
limits  of  his  empire,  even  to  thofe  climes 
where  the  fun  finifhes  his  courfe  ^  On  his 
arrival  at  Sardes  in  Lydia,  he  fent  heralds 
through  all  Greece  except  to  the  Lacede- 
monians and  Athenians.    Their  commiflion 


"»  Herodot.  lib,  7,  cap.  5.     Diador.  Sicul.  liU  il>  P^  i* 
»  Herodot.  ibid,  cap,  20, 
^  rd.  ibid*  cap.  8*  / 
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was  to  receive  the  homage  of  the  iflands  and 
the  nations  of  the  continent,  many  of  whom 
fubmitted  to  the  Pcrfians  ^. 

In  the  fpring  of  the  fourtli  year  of  the 
fevcnty-fourth  Olympiad  *  Xerxes  repaired 
to  the  fliores  of  the  Hellefppnt  with  the 
mod  numerous  army  that  ever  had  laid, 
nvafte  the  earth  ^.  He  there  wiflied  to  con- 
template at  oiie  view  the  fpe£tacle  pf  his 
power  j  and  from  a  lofty  throne  beheld  the 
fea  covered  with  his  fhips  and  the  land 
everfpread  with  his  army  ^ 

The  coaft  of  Afia  at  this  place  is  fepa- 
rated  from  that  of  Europe  •  only  by  an 
arm  of  the  fea,  feven  ftadia  in  breadth  t. 
Two  bridges  of  boats  fecured  by  an- 
chors joined  the  pppofite  fhores.  The 
building  of  thefe  had  been  at  firft  entrufted 
to  fome  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians.  A 
violent   tempeft    having     deftroyed    their 

P  Herodot.  Ub,  7,  cap.  3 2.  Diod.  Sic.  lib*  x  ij  p«  2« 

•  The  year  480  before  Chrifl^ 

n  Herodot«  lib.  7,  cap.  20. 

'  Id.  ibid«  cap*  44. 

»  Id.  ibid.  cap.  34,     ^fchyl.  in  Pcrf.  ▼.  747* 

•(>  See  note  Vl.  at  the  end  of  the  volume* 
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work,  Xerxes  ordered  the  heads  of  the 
workmen  to  be  ftruck  off;  and  treating  the 
fea  as  a  revolted  flave,  commanded  it  to 
be  fcourged,  marked  with  a  hot  iron,  and  a 
pair  of  fetters  to  be  thrown  into  it  ^j  yet  was 
this  prince  followed  by  feveral  millions  of 
men! 

His  troopa  employed  fcven  days  and 
nights  in  paffing  the  ftrait  ^  j  his  baggage  ^ 
whole  month  ^  Thence  tstking  his  courfe  by 
ThrapCj  and  coafting  along  the  fea  y,  he  ar- 
rived in  the  plain  .of  Dprifcus,  watered  by 
the  Hebrus,  a  convenient  fituation,  not  only 
to' give  repofe  to  and  procure  rcfrefhments 
for  his  foldier^,  but  to  facilitate  the  jnufter- 
ing  and  review  of  the  army. 

This  was  found  to  confift  of  fevcnteen 
hundred  thoufand  foot,  and  eighty  thoufand 
horfe  ^  Twenty  thoufand  Arabs  and  Li- 
byans conduced  the  camels  and  the  wag- 
gons.    Xerxes,  mounted  on  a  car,  pafled 

«  Herodot.  lib.7,  cap,  35. 

«  Id.  ibid.  cap.  ^6* 

*  Id.  lib.  8,  cap.  51. 

»  Id.  lib.  7,  cap.  59. 

»  Id.  ibid.  cap.  60  tt  87, 
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through  all  the  ranks ;  he  next  went  on 
board  the  fleet,  which  bad  approached  the 
fliore,  and  was  compofed  of  twelve  hundred 
and  feven  gallies  with  three  lynches  of  pars\ 
Each  of  them  would  contain  two  hundred 
men,  and  the  whole  together  rwo  hundred 
and  forty-one  thoufand  four  hundred  men. 
Tf  hey  were  accompanied  by  three  thoufand 
tranfport  veflels,  in  which  it  may  be  pre- 
fumed  there  were  two  hundred  and  forty 
thoufand  more. 

Such  were  the  forces  he  had  brought 
from  Afia  ;  and  thefe  were  foon  augmented 
by  three  hundred  thoufand  fighting  men 
from  Thrace,  Macedonia,  Pazonia,  and  other 
European  countries  which  had  fubmitted 
to  the  Perfian  power.  The  neighbouring 
iflands  furnifhed  upwards  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty  gallies,  containing  twenty-four 
thoufand  men  ^.  If  to  this  immenfe  multi- 
tude we  add  an  almoft  equal  number  of 
necefTary  or  ufelefs  hands,  who  followed  the 

•  Hcrodot,  pib.  7,  cap.  100  et  184.     Ifocr.  Panegyr.t.  i. 
p.  166. 

^  ^^rodot.  ibid.  cap.  485. 
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army,  we  fliall  find  that  five  millions  of 
men®  had-  been  torn  from  their  native 
homes,  and  v«rere  preparing  to  deftroy  whole 
nations,  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  an  indi- 
vidual named  Mardonius. 

After  the  review  of  the  army  and  the 
fl^t,  Xerxes  fent  for  king  Demaratus,  who, 
having  been  exiled  fome  years  before  from 
Lacedaemon,  had  found  an  afylum  at  the 
court  of  Sufa. 

*'.  Do  you  imagine/*  faid  he,  "  that  the 
Greeks  will  dare  to  refill  my  forces  ^  ?"  De-' 
maratus  having  obtained  permiffion  to  fpeafc 
the  truth,  replied,  "  The  Greeks  are  to  be 
feared,  becaufe  they  are  poor  and  virtuous. 
Without  pronouncing  the  eulogium  of  the 
other  ftates,  I  fliall  only  fpeak  to  you  of  the 
Lacedaemonians.  They  will  fcorn  the  ides^ 
of  flavery.  Should  all  Greece  fubmit  to. 
your  arms,  they  will  be  but  the  more  ar- 
dent in  defence  of  their  liberty.  Enquire 
not  the  number  of  their  troops  ;  were  they 


«  Ifocr.  Panath.  t.  ii,  p.  2Q5. 
^  Herodot.  lib^  7»cap.  10 1. 
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but  a  fingle  thoufand,  nay,  were  they  ftill 
fewer,  they  would  prefent  themfelves  to  the 
combat!" 

The  Perfian  king  at  hearing  this 
laughed  aloud ;  and,  after  comparing  his 
forces  with  tl>ofe  of  the  Lacedasmonians : 
•*  Do  you  not  fee,**  added  he,  "  that  the 
greateft  part  of  my  foldiers  would  take  to 
flight  Were  they  not  retained  by  menaces 
and  blows?  As  a  fimilar  dread  cannot  ope- 
rate on  thofe  Spartans  who  are  reprefented 
to  us  as  fo  free  and  independent,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  they  will  never  unneceflarily  brave 
certain  death :  and  What  is  there  to  con- 
ftrain  them  to  it  V  "  The  law,**  replied 
Pemaratus ;  "  that  law  which  has  more 
power  over  them  than  you  have  over  your 
fubjefts;  that  law  which  faith  to  them. 
Behold  your  enemies ;  the.  queftion  is  not 
to  number  themj  you  muft  conquer,  or 
dieV' 

At  thcfe  words  the  laughter  of  Xer»es 
redoubled.     He  gaye  his  orders,  and  the 

*  Herodot.  lib*  7»  cap,  104, 
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army  begaa  its  march,  divided  into  three 
bodies,  one  of  which  followed  the  fea  Ihore, 
and  the  two  others  proceeded  at  dated  dif- 
tances  through  the  interior  part  of  the 
country  ^  The  meafures  that  had  been, 
adopted  procured  them  certain  means  of  fub- 
fiftence.  Three  thoufand  veflels  laden  with 
provifions  kept  along  the  coaft,  regulating 
their  motions  by  thofe  of  the  army.  The 
Egyptians  and  Phoenicians  had  previoufly 
ftored  many  of  the  maritime  towns  of 
Thrace  and  Macedonia^,  and  the  Perfians, 
at  every  ftation,  were  fed  and  provided  with 
every  thing  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  ad- 
jacent countries,  who,  long  apprized  of  their 
arrival,  were  prepared  for  their  reception  ^ 

Whilft  the  army  was  purfuing  its  way 
towards  Theflaly,  ravaging  the  country; 
confuraing,  in  a  (ingle  day,  the  harvefts  of 
whole  years  j  and  dragging  to  the  combat 
the  nations  it  had  reduced  to  indigence  j 


f  Herodot.  lib.  7,  cap.  121. 

8  Id.  ibid.  cap.  25. 

^  Id,  ibid,  cap,  118  et  119. 
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the  fleet  of  Xerxes  crofled,  inftead  of  dou- 
bling, Mount  Athos. 

•  This  mountain  extends  itfelf  in  a  penin- 
fula,  annexed  to  the  continent  only  by  an 
ifthmus  of  twelve  ftadia  in  breadth  "*.  The 
Perfian  fleet  had  experienced,  fome  years 
before,  the  danger  of  this  coaft*.  They 
might  now  have  conveyed  the  fleet  over  the 
ifthmus  by  the  labour  of  men :  but  Xerxes 
had  ordered  it  to  be  cut  through,  and  a 
number  of  workmen  were  long  employed 
in  digging  a  canal  in  which  two  gallies 
might  fail  abreaft^.  Xerxes  beheld  their 
fuccefs,  and  imagined  that^  after  throwing 
a  bridge  over  the  fea,  and  opening  a  paC- 
fage  through  mountains,  nothing  could  with- 
ftand  his  power. 

The  fears  which  had  agitated  Greece  for 
many  years  were  now  approaching  the  ca- 
taftrophe.  Ever  fince  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon,  the   news    brought   from  Afia    an- 


♦  About  half  a  league, 

^  HerodoC  lib.  6,  cap.  44. 

*  Id.  lib.  7,  cap.  23  ct  24. 
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nounced  nothing  but  projeds  of  vengeance 
on  the  part  of  the  great  king  \  and  that  the 
preparations  fufpended  by  the  death  of  Da- 
rius were  rcfumed  with  greater  vigour  by  his 
fon  Xerxes* 

Whilft  the  latter  monarch  was  bufily 
employed  in  thefc,  two.  Spartans  fuddenly 
made  their  appearance. at  the  court  of  Sufa, 
and  were  admitted  to  an  audience  of  theking^ 
but  conftantly  refufed  to  proftrate  themfelvea 
before  him  in  the  manner  of  the  eailern  na- 
tions,  "  King  of  the  Medes/*  faid  they^ 
"  the  Lacedaemonians  put  to  death,  fome 
years  ago,  the  ambafladors  of  Darius.  They 
owe  a  fatisfadtion  to  Perfia:  we  come  to 
oflfer  you  our  heads.*'  Thefe  two  Spartans, 
named  Sperthias  and  Bulis,  learning  that 
the  gods,  irritated  at  the  murder  of  the 
Perfian  ambafladors,  rejefted  the  facrifices 
of  the  Lacedaemonians,  had  devoted  them« 
felves  for  the  falvation  of  their  country  "*• 


I  Flat,  de  Tue^.  lib.  3»  t.  ii.  p.  698. 

""  Hcrodot.  Lb.  7,  cap.  136.  Plut.  Apophth*  LacoD*  t«  iit 
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Xerxes,  furprifed  at  their  firmnefs,  afto- 
nifhed  them  no  lefs  by  his  anfwer :  "  Go, 
fay  to  Laccdaemon,"  replied  he,  *'  that  if 
ihe  be  capable  Of  violating  the  law  of  na-* 
tions,  I  am  incapable  of  following  her  exr 
ample ;  nor  will  I  expiate,  by  taking  away 
your  lives,  the  crime  with  which  ihe  has 
polluted  herfelf.'* 

Some  time  after,  Xerxes  being  at  Sardes, 
three  Athenian  fpies  were  difcovercd,  who, 
had  found  means  to  gain  admiflion  into 
the  Perfian  army.  The  king,  far  from 
condemning  them  to  die,  ordered  that  they 
fhould  be  permitted  to  take,  at  their  lei- 
fure,  an  exad:  account  of  his  forces,  flat- 
tering himfelf  that,  at  their  return,  the 
Greeks  would  lofe  no  time  in  fubmitting  to 
his  power  °.  But  the  relation  they  gave 
only  ferved  to  confirm  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  Athenians  in  the  refolution  they  had 
before  taken  to  form  a  general  league 
among  the  nations  of  Greece.  They  af- 
fenibled  a  council  on  the  ifthmus  of  Co- 

f  Herodot*  lib.  7,  cap.  146. 
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rinth  ;  and  their  deputies  flew  from  city  to 
city,  endeavouring  to  communicate  the  fame 
ardour  with  which  they  themfelves  were 
animated.  The  pythia  of  Delphi  incef- 
fantly  interrogated  and  inceflantly  fur- 
rounded  with  .prefents;  ftriving  to  conci- 
liate the  honour  of  her  miniftry  with  the 
interefted  views  of  the  priefts,  and  the  fecret 
wifhes  of  all  who  confulted  her ;  now  ex- 
honed  the  nations  to  remain  inactive,  and 
now  augmented  their  alarms  by  the  miferies 
Ihe  announced,  and  their  uncertainty  by  the 
impenetrable  obfcurity  of  her  anfwers. 

The  Argives  were  preflTed  to  enter  into 
the  confederation  ^.  Six  thoufand  of  their 
foldiers,  among  whom  was  the  choice  body 
of  their  youth,  had  lately  perifhed  in  an 
expedition  into  Argolis,  under  Cleomenes 
king  of  Laceda^mon  p.  Exhaufted  by  this 
lofs,  they  had  obtained  an  oracle  forbidding 
ihem  to  take  up  arms  :  they  afterwards  de- 
fired  to  command  part  of  the  army  of  the 


»  Hcrodot.  lib.  7,  cap.  145, 
»  Id.  ibid.  cap.  148. 


Greeks^ 
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Greeks,  and  complaining  of  a  refufal  which 
they  expeded,  they  remained  quiet  \  and 
concluded  by  carrying  on  a  fecret  corrc* 
^oridence  with  the  king  of  Perfia  ^ 

More  rcafonable  c!xpe£tation8  had  been 
formed  from  the  affiftance  of  Gelon,  Ung 
of  Syracufe*  This  prince,  by  his  viftories 
ind  talents,  had  recently  fubdued  feveral 
Greciad  colonies,  which  fhould  naturally 
fly  to  the  defence  of  their  mother  country* 
The  deputies  of  Lacedaemon  and  Athens 
beiflg  admitted  into  his  prefence,  Syagrus 
the  Spartan  was  thdr  fpeaker ;  who,  after 
faying  A  few  words  of  the  forces  and  pro- 
jeQs  of  Xerxes,  contented  himfelf  with 
reprelentlhg  to  Gelbti,  that  the  ruin  of 
Greece  woflld  heceflarify  be  followed  by 
ttiatof  Steily". 

The  !dng  anfwered  with  cmotioft,  that 

in  his  wars  with  the  Carthaginians,  knd  on 

bther  6ccafions,  he  had  im()lored  the  zf^^-' 

'      '  ■    ■  "^  I        '  ■' 

«  Hcrodot.  lib^  7,  cap,  148.    TIat*  'de  Lag.  lib;  J,  u  2.- 
p<69:«.    Plod.  Sic«  lib..  1 1»  p.  3. 
'  Herodot.  libi  9,  cap.  Z2. 
*  Id.  lib.  7»  cap.  157. 

Vol.  L  R 
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ance  of  the  allied  powers,  without  obtain- 
ing it ;  that  their  danger  alone  now  forced 
them  to  have  recourfe  to  him ;  that,  never- 
thelefs,  forgetting  thefe  juft  motives  of 
complaint,  he  was  ready  to  furnifh  two  hun- 
dned  gallies,  twenty  thoufand  heavy  armed 
troops,  four  thoufand  horfemen,  two  thou- 
fand archers,  and  as  many  {lingers :  *^  I  will 
befides  engage,"  added  he,  "  to  procure 
the  neceflary  provifions  for  the  whole  army 
during  the  war ;  but  I  require  one  condi- 
tion, which  is  to  be  named  generaliffimo  of 
the  forces  both  by  fea  and  land.'* 

"  Oh !  how  would  the  fhade  of  Aga- 
memnon groan,"  haftily  replied  Syagnis,, 
**  were  he  to  learn  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
have  been  deprived  by  Gelon  and  the  Sy- 
racufans  of  the  honour  of  commanding 
the  armies  of  Greece!  No,  never  will 
Sparta  yield  to  you  that  prerogative.  If  you 
wifli  to  fuccour  Greece,  it  is  from  us  you 
muft  receive  commands ;  if  you  pretend 
to  give  them,  keep  your  foldiers." — "  Sya- 
gr'us,"  faid  the  king  with  calmnefs,  ^*  I  do 
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not  forget  that  we  are  bound  by  the  ties  of 
hofpitality ;  do  you,  on  your  part,  recollect, 
that  infulting  words  ferve  but  to  exafperate. 
The  haughtinefs  of  your  anfwer  fhall  not 
make  me  overftep  the  bounds  of  modera- 
tion ;  and  though,  by  my  power,  I  have 
more  right  than  you  to  the  fupremc  com- 
mand, I  propofe  to  you  to  {hare  it,  Choofe 
that  of  the  land  army,  or  of  the  fleet  j  I 
will  accept  cither/* 

**  The  Greeks,*'  inftaritly  replied  the 
Athenian  ambafTador,  ^^  do  not  afk  a  gene- 
ral, but  troops.  I  was  filent  on  your  firft: 
claims^  which  it  was  for  Syagrus  to  annul  i 
but  I  declare,  that  if  the  Lacedaemonians 
yield  up  any  part  of  the  command,  it  by 
right  devolves  on  the  Athenians  '•" 

On  thefe  words,  Gelon  difmifled  the  am-^ 
bafladors,  and  loll  no  time  in  fending  off  to 
Delphi  a  perfon  of  the  name  of  Cadmus^ 
with  orders  to  wait  there  the  event  of  the 
battle ;  to  withdrav^  if  the  Greeks  were 
vi£tors ;  and  if  vanquifhed  to  offer  to  Xerxes 

»  Herodot.  lib.  J,  cap,  1614 

R  2 
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the  homage  of  his  crown,  aceompaaied 
V^ith  rich  prcfents  •• 

Nor  were  the  greater  pirtof  thehegociations 
Tet  on  foot  by  the  confederate  cities  attended 
with  any  better  fuccefs.  The  inhkbitant& 
of  Crete  confulted  the  Oracle^  Wltxich  com* 
inancled  them  not  to  interfere  in  the  a:fiairs 
of  Greece*.  The  Corcyreans  fittrf  out 
fixfty  gallics,  ^hich  they  fent  to  fea  with  or- 
ders to  remain  peaceably  on  the  fomherh 
coafts  of  Peloponnefus,  and  to  declare  in  fa- 
vour of  the  conquerors  5^ 

In  fine  the  Theffaliahs,  who  by  the  in- 
fluence of  feveral  of  their  chiefs  had  been 
hitherto  engaged  on  the  piart  of  the  Medes, 
fignified  to  the  council  that  they  were  ready 
to  guard  the  pafs  of  Mount  Olympus, 
which  leads  from  the  lower  Macedonia  into 
Theflaly,  if  the  other  Greeks  would  fecond 
their  efFojts '.  Ten  thoufand  men  were  im- 
mediately fent  off,  under  the  command  of 


*  Herodot.  lib.  7,  cap.  163. 

*  Id.  ibid.  cap.  169*       * 

y  Id.  ibid.  cap.  168.     Diod*  Sic.  lib.  II,  p.  t^. 
^  Herodot.  ibid.  cap.  172. 
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Evcnetus  of  Lacedsempn,  and  ThemlfltQcley 
of  Athens :  they  arrived  on  the  banks  of  thp 
Peneus,  and,  cpcaiBped  with-the  Theflaliaa 
cavalry,  at  the  entrance  of  the  vale  of 
Tempe  ;  hyit  learaing.  foine  days  after,  that 
the  Perfjar^  army  could  penetrate  injto  Thef. 
faly  Ijy.an  eafjer  road,  "knd  fome  deputies  of 
Ale^^an^er,  king  of  Maccdon,  ^PT^ing 
then>  of  the^  dangpr  of  their  fituation^  thcjr 
retifed  towards,  the  ifthpuis  of  Corinth; 
and  the  Theil^lians  deteri|fiined  to  make 
their  peace  wjth  the  Perfiaos.^ 

There  retnained  th.ep  for  th^  defence^  of 
Greecq  only  a  fmall  nupaj^fr  of  ftjttgs^  and 
cities,  Themiftocles  was  the  foul,  of  their 
councils,  and  fupported  their  hopes ;  alter- 
nately  employing  perfuafion  and  addrds, 
prudeqce  and  a<9;ivity;  aduating  every 
mpd,  lefs  by  the  fqrce  of  eloquence  than 
by  his  ftrcngth  of^  charader  j  ever  dire£te4 
himfelf  bya  genius  uncultivated  by  art,  and 
which  ns^ture  had  deftined  to  govern  mca 
and  events:  a  kind  of  inftinfl,  whofe  fudden 
infpirations  unveiled  to  hiAx  every  thing  he 
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had  to  hope  or  dread  for  the  pf  efcnt  or  the 
future  \  "^ 

For  fome  years  paft  he  had  forefeen  that 
the  battle  of  Marathon  was  but  the  prelude 
of  the  wars  with  which  the  Greeks  were 
menaced  j  that '  they  never  had  been  in 
greater  danger  than  fince  their  victory  j 
that  to  fecuf  e  the  fuperiority  they  had  ac- 
quired, they  muft  abandon  the  methods 
by  which  it  had  been  obtained ;  that  they 
would  always  be  matters  pf  the  continent^ 
could  they  but  be  fo  of  the  fea  j  and  that 
in  fliort  a  time  would  come  when  the  ge- 
neral fafety  would  depend  on  that  of  Athens, 
and  the  fafety  of  Athens  on  the  number  of 
her  flxips. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  reflections,  equally 
new  and  important,  he  had  undertaken  to 
efFedt  a  total  change  in  the  ideas  of  the 
Athenians,  and  to  turn  their  views  to  thQ 
eftablifhment  of  a  navy.  Two  circum- 
flances  enabled   him  to  execute  his  plan* 


•  Thuqrdld.  lib.   i,  cap.  i38.     Hut.  in  Themift.  t,  i, 
p.  112.     Ni-p,  in  Themift.  cap.  1,  &c,  '    * 
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The  Athenians  were  at  war  with  the  inha- 
bltlants  of  the  ifland  of  ^gina  ;  they  had  to 
divide  at  the  fame  time  confiderable  fums 
arifing  from  their  filver  mines.  He  per- 
fuaded  them  to  forego  this  diftribution^ 
and  to  build  two  hundred  gallies,  either  to 
attack  the  -Sginefae,  or  to  defend  themfelves 
againft  the  future  attacks  of  the  Per- 
sians **:  thefe  gallies  were  in  the  ports  of 
Attica  at  the  time  of  the  invafion  of 
Xerxes. 

Whilft  this  prince  was  continuing  his 
march,  it  was  refolved  in  the  council  of  the 
ifthmus  that  a  body  of  troops,  under  the 
command  of  Leonidas,  king  of  Sparta, 
fliould  take  pofleffion  of  the  pafs  of  Ther- 
mopylae, fituated  between  Theflaly  and  Lo- 
cris  ^ ;  that  the  fleet  of  the  Greeks  fhould 
wait  for  that  of  the  Perfians  in  the  ad- 
joining feas,  in  a  ftrait  formed  by  the  coafts 
of  Theflaly  and  Eubcea. 


*.  Herodot.  lib,  7,  cap,  144.    Thucydid.  lib.  i,  cap,  14. 
Plut.  in  Thcmift.  t.  i.  p.  1 1 3. 

«  Herodot.  ibid.  cap.  175.    Diod.  Sic.  lib.  11,  p.  4. 
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The  ^theni^ns^  wJio  weyc  to  $t  qujj  ^ 
hundred  and  twcnty-fcven  galli^,  aUcgeA 
that  they  had  more  right  to  the  commaq4 
of  the  fleet  thai>  the  Lacqdajngionians,  whp, 
furnifhed  only  ten  *.  But  ^eein^  ^hat  th^ 
flJlies  threatened  to  wjithdra^,  ynlj^fs  they, 
were  headed  by  a  Spartan,  they  defift^d. 
from  they:  cl^im.  Eurybi^des  ^as  e}edejd 
general^  and  had  under  hitn,  Themiftpdics 
and  ^e  leaders  of  the  Qth^r  Rations.  ^  . 

The  fleer,  confifting  of  two  hundred  and[ 
ij^ghty  vcflVb  f,  repaired,  to.  the  plve  of  its 
^(^in^tioQt  an4  remained  on  the  coaiis  of 
£ubG(^  in  a  ftrait  named  j^rtemifium. 

Leqnida^,  h^tvv^g  beer\  informed  of  the 
pjhioicff  ojf  th^  council,  forefaw  his.  ff\f^  and 
{i^I>niijtted  to  it  with,  that  greatnefp  of  foi^ 
which  then  chara^erize^d  his  nation :  he 
chofc  tQ  accpmpJiny  him  only  three  hun- 
dred, Spartans^  who,  equalled  him  in  courage, 
and  with  whofe  fentimcnts  he  was  perfectly 

\  Herodot.  lib.  8»  cap.  i.  Ifocr.  Pinath.  t.  ii.  p^  206. 
f^Plut.'Anctnrft.'piiij.  '  '  •-.••'  •  -V  -  ' 
^  Herodot.  lib.  £>  cap.  i« 
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acquainted  5.  The  ephori  haying  repre* 
fcpted  tQ.  b.ip^,  that  fo  fiiidl  a  number  oC 
fpLdiers  coulcj  qojt  fuffice :.  ",  Th§v  are  very 
few,"  anfweri^^  h^  "  to  ftop  tl^e,  progrefi^ 
(^ .  ^h^^  ^oe.nj^r,  but  toe  many  for  th^  objeiSt: 
they  have  in  view/*     **,  ^nd  what  then  k 

t]^at  oljJQdjr  d/r^^P^^  ^^9  ^^J^^T^'  '*  O^*^ 
4uty,'?  replfj^d^  he,  **  is  to  defend  <he  pafs  j, 
o#j^  refolutiQa  to  perifh  in  it,  Tf hree  hun-. 
dffid  vi^ims  lufficqfpr  the  hopou^  of  Spart,a.. 
Sfee  y/pwld  be  irreparably  lofl^  did  ^e  eri- 
Xf\x^  ijie  witX  all  l^er  warn<^rs ;  for  X  am 
qpQviQced;  that;  noj;  a  i^njje  njaij  am^ong^ 
tfecEB  vfould  ?ven  thiijk.  qf  flight  ^'* 

Some  days  after,  Laceda&mon,  exhibitjBclj  4 
%S^^acle^  wl^icl^  it  is  ijapofliblq  ip^  recol- 
\^€f.  w^^hpu.t  emotion.  The  companions  0^ 
Leptiidas  previpjjfljr  Ijonoiired,  I^ie  deatlji 
;jnd  their,  own  by  a  funej-sjj  cqiixbat,  at 
'^hich  their,  father?  aijd  niothers  attended*. 
Thi^    cereniony  ended,  they  left  the  city^ 


f  Herodot.  lib.  7^  cap.  205. 

^  Died;  ^ic.  lib.  X I9  ^*  4;    Hot.  Lacon.  Apophtb.  t.  ii. 
?•  225.  '        ' 

^  Flut.  dc  Herodot.  Malign,  p.  866. 
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followed  by  their  relations  and  friends,  from 
whom  they  received  an  eternal  farewell ;  at 
which  time  the  wife  of  Leonidas  alking 
l\im  his  laft  wilhes :  **  I  wifh  you,**  faid 
lie  to  her,  '*  a  hulband  worthy  of  you,  and 
children  who  may  refemble  him  K" 

Leonidas  haftened  his  march;  fince  he 
was  anxious,  by  his  example,  to  retain  in 
their  duty  feveral  cities  ready  to  declare  for 
the  Perfxans^.  He  pafled  through  the  coiin* 
try  of  the  Thebans,  whofe  fidelity  was  fuf- 
peded,  but  who  neverthelefs  furnifhed  him 
with  four  hundred  men  j  after  which  he 
proceeded  on  his  march  and  encamped  at 
Thermopylae  "*. 

Soon  after  arrived  fucceflively  a  thoufand 
foldiers  from  Tegea  and  Mantinea,  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  from  Orchomeniis,  a  thou- 
fand from  the  other  cities  of  Arcadia,  four 
hundred  from  Corinth,  two  hundred  from 
Phliiis,  eighty  from  Mycenae,  feven  hundred 


^  Plut.  de  Herodot.  Malign,  p,  866 ;  et  Lacon.  Apophth* 
p.  225, 

*  Herodot.  lib,  7,  cap.  2c6.  .   * 

■*  Id.  ibid.  cap.  205.     Diod,  Sic.  lib.  11,  p.  5. 
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from  Thefpia,  and  a  thoufand  fr  om  Phocis. 
TJie  little  nation  of  the  Locrians  repaired  to 
the  camp  with  ^1  its  forces  \ 

TJjis  detachment,  which  amounted  tp 
2^out  feven  thoufand  men  *,  was  to  be  foU 
Jowed  by  the  whole  army  of  the  Greeks, 
The  Lacedaemonians  were  detained  at  home 
by  a  feftival ;  the  other  allies  were  prepar- 
ing for  the  folemnity  of  the  Olympic  games; 
and  all  imagined  that  Xerxes  was  yet  far 
diftant  from  Thermopylae^. 

Thi?  pafs  is  the  only  road  by  which  an 
army  can  penetrate  from  Theflaly  into  Lo- 
cris,  Phoci3,  Bcpotia,  Attica,  and  the  adja- 
cent* countries  p.  It  will  be  neceffary  to  give 
a  fuccindt  defcription  of  it. 

On  quitting  Phocis  to  go  into  Theflaly  •(-, 
we  pafs  by  the  little  country  of  the  Lo- 
crians, and  arrive  at  the  town  of  Alpenus, 

fituated  by  the  fea  %     As  it  (lands  at  the 

I  .  — [ — : ^-^ 

o  Herodot.  lib.  7,  cap,  202. 

*  See  note  VII.  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

•  Herodot.  lib.  7,  cap.  206. 
P  Liv.  lib.  36,  cap.  1  £• 

•j*  See  the  map. 

•X  Herodot.  lib.  7iCap.  176. 
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entrs^ivce  o£  the  ftraU;,  it  has  been  fprtl%^ 
in  tjbefe  mod^ro  tirpcs  % 

The  road  at  firft  h  only,  wide  enough  for 
the  paflage  of  a  waggon  • ;  bijt  it  afteiiwards 
enlarges  itfelf  between^  mprafljes  fornjed  b.;^ 
the  waters  of  the  fea^  and  alrnoft  inacceC* 
fible  rocl^s,  which  terminate  thq  chdn  of 
mountains  known  by  the  name  of  CEta** 

Scarcely  hj^ye  w^  left  Alpc^nu?,  bj:|forc 
we  difeovcr  on  the  left  a  ftone  confecr^ted 
to  Hercules  Melampygus ;  and  fall  la  with 
a  path  which  leads  to  the  fumrait  of  the 
mountain  \  Of  this  path  I  (hall  feon  have 
occafion  to  fpeak. 

Farther  on,  the  traveller  croflcs  a  current 
of  hot  water,  whence  this  place  has  acquired 
the  name  of  Thermopylae  V", 

Near  to  this  ftream  is  the  town  of  An- 
thela ;  and  in  the  plain  which  furrounds  it 


r  .£fchin.  de  iaIL  Lcgat.  p.  4x6. 

•  Hcrodot.  lib.  7,  cap.  1 76^ 

«  Id.  ibid.     P^ufan.  fife.  ^,  cap.  15,  P*  558? 
«  Strab.  lib.  9,  pi  42S,     Liv.  lib.  SO^pap.'j^* 

*  Herodot.  lib.  7,  cap.  aiS;' 

T  Id.  ibid.  cap.  176.     Strab.  Lav.  8^c. 
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ia  ftnall  ctainehce  *,  and  a  temple  of  Ceres,  iii 
which  the  Amphiftyons  knniially  hold  One 
of  their  ifleihblies. 

'Oti  coming  but  dF  the  plain,  We  meet 
^ith  a  road,  or  rlsither  ckuTeWay^  only 
^Tiout  leveh  or  eight  feet  wide.  This  part 
h  paJtrciilariy  to  he  noticed :  the  Phocians 
liad  foriherly  built  a  wall  here,  to  proted 
their  couiltty  Fronl  the  inroads  of  thfe  TheC-. 
laliais*. 

After  pafliAg  the  iPhoenit,  which  at  laft 
falls  into  the  Afopus,  a  river  that  rifes  in  kn 
Sdjoining  valley,  We  come  to>the  laft  defile 
half  k  plfethnlm  in  breadth  *. 

The  rba!d  tlien  widens  as  far  as  Trachi- 
hiky  vl^hith  takes  its"  name  from  the  city  0^ 
iTrachis^  and  is  inhabited  by  the  Malians^ 
This  cotintry  preferits  tlie  traveller  with  ei- 
tetifive  pMhi  wktefed  by  thfe  Sperchius  and 
Other  rivers.     To  the  ea!ft  of  Trachis  now 


*  Herodot*  Ub.  7»'Cap.  225. 

*  Id.  ibid.  cap.  17^. 

*  Fifteen  or  fixteen  yards. 

*  Herodot.  li^.  7,  cap.  199.  ^  . 

^  Thijcyd.  lib.  3»  cap.  92.    Palmer.  Exerclt.  in  Opting 
Aut.  p.  275. 
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ftands  the  city  of  Heraclea,  which  did  liot 
cxift  in  the  time  of  Xerxes  \ 
.  The  whole  ftrait,  from  the  defile  before 
we  arrive  at  Alpenus  to  that  which  is  be- 
yond the  Phoenix,  may  be  about  forty-eight 
ftadia  in  length  *.  Its  breadth  varies  al- 
moft  at  every  ftep ;  but  through  its  whole 
extent  it  is  fhut  in  on  one  fide  by  deep  moun- 
tains, and  on  the  other  by  the  fea,  or  impe- 
netrable morafles  ^  The  road  is  often  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  torrents,  oj:  by  ftagnant  wa- 
ters ^. 

Leonidas  poftcd  his  little  army  near  An- 
thela'^,  /ebuilt  the  wall  of  the  Phocians» 
and  difpafched  a  few  advanced  troops  to 
defend  the  approaches.  But  it  was  not 
fufficient  to  guard  the  paflage  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain :  there  was  on  the  moun- 
tain itfelf  a  path,  which  beginning  at  the 
plain  of  Trachis,  terminated,  after  various 


*  Thucyd.  lib.  3,  cap.  92 • 

*  About  two  leagues. 

«  Paufan.  lib.  lo»  p.  849. 

^  Strab.  lib.  9,  p.  428. 

s  Pbulan.  lib.  j,  p.  558.    Lit.  lib.  36^  cap.  15, 
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windings,  near  the  town  of  Alpcnus.  Leo- 
nidas  entrufted  the  defence  of  this  path  to 
the  thoufand  Phocians  he  had  with  him, 
and  who  took  poft  on  the  heights  of  Mount 
CEta\ 

Scarcely  were  thefe  difpofitions  completed, 
before  the  army  of  Xerxes  was  difcovered, 
fjpreading  itfelf  over  Trachinia,  and  cover- 
ing the  plain  with  its  innumerable  tents  *• 
At  fight  of  this,  the  Greeks  deliberated  on 
the  meafures  to  be  adopted.  The  greater 
part  of  the  generals  were  for  retiring  to  the 
ifthmus ;  but  Leonidas  rejecting  this  coun- 
fel,  they  contented  themfelves  with  difpatch- 
ing  couriers,  to  haften  the  fuccours  of  the 
allied  cities  \ 

A  Perfiin  horfeman  now  appeared,  fent 
by  Xerxes  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy.  The 
advanced  poft  of  the  Greeks  was  that  day 
compofed  of  the  Spartans,  (bme  of  whom 
were  exercifing  themfelves  in  wreftling, 
others  combing  their  hair:  for  in  (imilar 


^  Herodot.  lib.  7,  cap.  175  ct  ax 7. 
^  Id.  ibid.  cap.  201. 
^  Id.  ibid.  cap.  207. 
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dangers  their  fii^  care  fs  to  decofatfe  thfefr 
heads.  The  horiertilA  was  permitted  to 
approach  to  numter  them,  and  to  fcttrb 
without  ainy  perfod  dfeigriihg  to  pay  atten- 
tion  to  him.  As  the  wall  concealed  frofiS 
him  the  reft  of  the  krmy,  ht  only  gave  ka 
iCcount  to  JCerkes  of  the  three  hundred 
men  he  had  feeA  it  the  eiltlrance  bf  the  de- 
file*. 

The  ting,  aftonShed  at  the  tranquillity 
of  the  Lacedaemonians,  waited  a  few  days 
to  give  them  time  for  refledion  "*.  dn  the 
fifth  day  he  wrote  to  Leonidas  :  "  If  thoii 
vrilt  fubmit  to  my  power,  I  will  give  thee 
the  empire  of  Greece/*  Leonidas  an- 
fwered  :  "  I  rather  choofe  to  die  for,  than 
to  enflave  my  country.**  A  fecond  letter 
from  the  king  contained  only  thefe  words : 
"  Surrender  thy  arms.'*  Leonidas  wrote 
underneath  :    "  Come  and  take  them  "/* 

Xerxes,  tranfported  with  ragej  immediately 
gave  orders  for  the  Medes  and  Ciffians  to 

*  Herodot*  lib.  7,  cap.  208. 
■  Id.  ibid.  cap.  210. 

*  Plut.  Lacon.  Apophtb,  p.  225. 

I  march^ 
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march  %  commanding  them  to  take  thefe 
men  alive,  and  inftantly  to  bring  them  to 
Mm.  Some  foldierd  running  to  Leonidas^ 
faid  to  him  :  "  The  Perfians  are  near  us.'* 
To  which  he  coolly  replied:  *•  Rather  fay, 
that  we  are  near  the  Perfians  ^."  He  imme^ 
diately  advanced  otit  of  his  entrenchment^ 
with  the  choiceft  of  his  troops^  and  gave 
the  fignal  for  the  battle.  The  Medes  rufhed 
on  with  fury :  their  firft  ranks  fell  covered 
with  wounds ;  and  thofe  who  replaced  them 
quickly  experienced  the  lame  fate.  The 
Greeks,  preffing  clofe  againft  each  other^ 
and  covered  with  large  bucklers,  prefented 
an  impenetrable  front  of  long  pikes,  and  a 
phalanx  which  frefli  troops  fucceffively  at- 
tempted in  vain  to  break.  After  feveral 
fruitlefs  attacks,  the  Medes  were  feized  with 
a  panic ;  they  fled,  and  were  relieved  by  the 
chofen  body  of  the  ten  thouiand  immortals 
commanded  by  Hydarnes^.  The  adioa 
now  became  more  bloody :  the  valour  each 

«  Hcrodot.lib.  7,  cap.  iio. 

p  PluU  Lacon.  Apophth.  p.  325« 

9  Diod.  Sic*  lib.  ii»  p.  7. 

Vol.  I.  S 
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fide  difplayed  was  perhaps  equal ;  but  the 
Greeks  had  in  their  favour  the  advantage. 
of  fituation,  and  the  fupcriority  of  arms. 
The  pikes  of  the  Perfians  were  too  fhort^ 
and  their  bucklers  too  fmall  ^ :  they  loft  a 
great  number  of  men  j  and  Xerxes,  witnefe 
of  their  flight,  leaped,  as  it  is  faid,  more 
than  once  from  his  chariot,  and  trembled 
for  his  army. 

The  next  day  the  attack  was  renewed, 
but  with  fo  little  fuccefs  on  the  part  of  the 
Perfians,  that  Xerxes  defpaired  of  forcing 
the  pafTage.  His  proud  and  pufiUanimous 
mind  was  agitated'  by  anxiety  and  fiiame, 
when  an  inhabitant  of  thbfe  diftrids,  named 
Epialtes,  came  to  difcover  to  him  the  fatal 
path  by  which  he  might  turn  the  Gre- 
cians. Xerxes^  tranfported  with  joy,  im- 
mediately detached  Hydarnes  with  the 
corps  of  the  immortals  ^  Epialtes  ferved 
them  as  a  guide.  They  began  their  march 
as  night  came  on,  made  their  way  through 

'  Herodot,  lib.  7,  cap.  211. 

■  Id.  rbid,  cap.  215.    Diod.  Sic.  lib.  XI,  pr  7;    Strab. 

lib.   f,   p.   I  Or 
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tHe  foreft  of  oaks  which  covered  the  fides 
of  the  mountains^  and  arrived  near  the 
Ipot  where  Leonidais  had  pofted  a  detach*^ 
ment  of  his  army. 

Hydarnes  took  this  for  a  body  of  Spar- 
tans, but,  encouraged  by  Epialtes,  who  knew 
the  Phocians,  prepared  to  attack  them* 
After  a  flight  defence^  they  took  refuge  on 
the  adjoining  heights,  leaving  the  Perfians  to 
purfue  their  march. 

During  the  nighty  LeOnidas  had  been  in- 
formedof  their  project  by  fonie  deferterswho 
had  efcaped  from  the  campof  Xerxes  j  and  the 
next  morjQiing  learnt  their  fuccefs  by  the  ar^ 
rival  of  the  ceiitinels  Ifeitiohed  on  the  top 
of  the  mountain.  At  this  dreadful  news 
the  leaders  of  the  Greeks  aflembledi  As 
fome  of  them  were  of  opinion  to  retreat 
from  Thermopylae,  and  others  to  remain, 
Leonidas  conjured  them  to  referve  them- 
felves  for  more  fortunate  opportunities,  and 
declared  that,  as  for  himfelf  and  hiB  compa- 
nions, it  was  not  permitted  them  to  quit  a 

poll  that  Sparta  had  confided  to  their  care  \ 

-  —  ■     -  -     -  - 

^  Herodoti  lib.  j,  cap«  220.    Juftin.  lib.  2,  cap4  x  1  • 

S  a 
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The  Thefpians  proteftcd  that  they  wdulct 
not  abandon  the  Spartans;  aad  the  fout 
hundred  Thebans,  whether  voluntarily  or 
through  neceffity,  adopted  the  fame  refolu- 
tion  "  i  the  remainder  of  the  army  had  time 
to  march  out  of  the  defile. 

In  the  mean  time  Leonidas  prepared  for 
the  moft  arduous  of  enterprifes.  *^  It  is 
not  here,"  faid  he  to  his  companions,  **  that 
we  muft  combat :  we  muft  march  to  the  tent 
of  Xerxes,  facrifice  the  inyader^  or  periih 
in  the  midfl:  of  his  camp."  His  foldiers 
anfwered  only  by  a  (hout  of  joy.  He  then 
made  them  take  a  frugal  repafl,  adding: 
'*  We  fliall  foon  take  another  with  Pluto.'* 
Exprellions  like  thefe  could  not  but  leave 
a  profound  impreifion  in  their  minds. 
When  on  the  point  of  attacking  the  enemy, 
he  was  moved  with  the  fiite  of  two  Spar-* 
tans^  united  to  him  by  blood  and  friend- 
fliip ;  to  the  firft  he  gave  a  letter,  and  to 
the  fecond  a  fecret  commiflion  for  the  ma- 
giftrates  of  Lacedaemon.     **  We  came  not 


»  Heiodot.  ibid«  cap.  222.    Plut.  de  Malign.  Herodot. 
t.  ii.  p.  865. 
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here/*  replied  they,  "  to  carry  orders,  hut 
to  fight ;"  and,  without  waiting  for  his  an-* 
fwer,  took  their  places  in  the  ranks  ailigned 
to  them  *. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night,  the  Greeks, 
with  Leonidas  at  their  head,  iffued  out  of 
the  defile,  advanced  with  hafty  fleps 
through  the  plain,  overthrew  the  advanced 
pofls,  and  penetmted  to  the  tent  of  Xerxes, 
who  had  already  taken  flight :  they  entered 
the  adjoining  tents,  fpcead  over  the  camp, 
and  glutted  themfelves  with  carnage.  The 
terror  they  infpired  was  iucreafed  at  every 
Hep,  and  every  inftant,  with  the  mod  dread** 
ful  circumflances.  Confufed  rumours  and 
lamentable  cries  a£5irmed  that  the  troops  of 
Hydarnes  were  cut  off^  and  that  the  wholp 
army  muft  foon  be  deflroyed  by  the  com- 
bined forces  of  Greece.  The  mod  cou- 
rageous of  the  Perfians,  po  Ipnger  able  tp 
hear  the  voice  of  their  generals,  iior  know- 
ing whither  to  bend  their  fleps>  ox  to  direct 
"'■'■<      ■  .■ '■    ■■■■■<■       ■  »    I  ■  ■    - '  ■       * 

>  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  II,  p.  8.     Plut.  de  Ma%n.  Herodot. 
ii.  p.  866.    I"    " 
lb.  2,  cap.  II. 

S3 


t.  is.  p.  866.    Id.  Lacon.  Apophth.  t.  ii.  p.  22;.    Juilin 
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tkeir  blows,  threw  themfelves  at  random 
into  the  battle,  and  were  periihing  by  the 
hands  of  each  other,  when  the  firft  rays  of 
the  fun  enabled  them  to  difcover  the  in- 
confiderable  number  of  the  vidors.  They 
infiantly  form,  and  attack  the  Gredcs  on  all 
fides,  Leonidas  falls  beneath  a  fhower  of 
darts.  The  cont^  for  the  honour  of  carry- 
ing off  his  body  brought  on  a  terriUe  con- 
SiSi  between  his  companions  and  the  moft 
expert  and  hardy  warriors  of  the  Perfian 
army.  Two  brothers  of  Xeixes,  a  multi- 
tude of  Perfians,  and  feveral  Spartans,  there 
loft  their  lives.  At  length  the  Greeks, 
though  fpent  and  enfeebled  by  their  lofles, 
carried  off  their  general,  four  times  repulf- 
ing  the  enemy  in  their  retreat;  and  after 
regaining  the  defile,  cleared  the  entrench* 
ment,  and  took  poft  on  the  little  eminence 
near  Anthela;  where  they  ftill  defended 
themfelves  for  fome  time,  both  againft  the 
troops  in  their  purfuit,  and  thofe  brought 
againft  them  by  Hydarnes  from  the  other 
fide  of  the  ftrait  ^. 

7  Hcrodott  lib.  7,  cap,  225, 
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Pardon,  generous  fhades,  the  feeblenefs 
of  my  expreflions.  I  offered  you  a  wor- 
thier homage  when  1  vifited  that  eminence 
on  which  you  breathed  your  laft;  when 
leaning  on  one  of  your  tombs,  I  bathed  with 
my  tears  the  places  ftained  with  your  blood. 
But  after  all,  what  is  it  that  eloquence  can 
add  to  fo  fublime  and  fo  extraordinary  a  fa- 
crifice  ?  The  memory  of  your  heroic  deeds 
will  remain  longer  than  the  Perfian  empire 
you  refifted  ;  and  to  the  end  of  ages  your 
example  will  produce  in  every  heart  that 
loves  its  country  the  rapture  or  the  enthu- 
fiafm  of  admiration. 

Before  thc/adion  was  terminated,  it  is 
faid  that  fome  Thebans  furrendered  to 
the  Perfians  \  The  Thefpians  Ihared  in 
the  exploits  and  deftiny  of  the  Spartans, 
yet  the  glory  of  the  Spartans  has  almoft 
ecllpfed  that  of  the  Thefpians.  Amongft 
the  caufes  which  have  influenced  the  public 
opinion,  it  muft  be  obferved  that  the  refolu- 
tion  to  perifh  at  Thermopylae  was,  with 

«  Hcrodot,  lib.  7,  cap.  233- 

S4 
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the  former^  a  plan  conceived,  determined 
on,  and  purfued  with  aa  much  coolnefs  as 
conftancy ;  whereas  it  was  but  a  fallj  of 
bravery  aad  virtue  in  the  latter,  when  fti- 
mulated  by  example.  The  Thefpians  only 
rofe  fuperior  to  other  men,  becaufe  the 
Spartans  rofe  fuperior  to  theijifelves. 

Lacedasmon  prides  herfelf  ^n  the  death  of 
her  warriors.  Every  thing  that  relates  to 
them  juftly  engages  the  attention,  Whilft 
they  were  at  Thermopylae,  a  Trachinian,  to 
imprefs  them  with  a'  high  idea  of  the  nu- 
merous army  of  Xerxes,  faid  to  them  that 
the  number  of  their  arrows  was  fufficient  to 
obfcure  the  fun.  So  much  the  better,  re- 
plied the  Spartan  Dieueces ;  we  (hall  then 
fight  in  the  fhade*.  Another,  fent  by 
Leonidas  to  Laceijaemon,  was  detained  in 
the  town  of  Alpenus  by  a  defluxion  in  his 
eyes.  On  being  told  that  the  detachment  of 
Hydarnes  was  defceni^ing  from  the  moun-^ 
tain,  and  entering  the  defile,  he  inftantly 
flies  to  arms,  orders  his  flave  to  condu^ 

*  Heiodot.  Ub.  7»cap.  226* 
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him  to  the  enemy^  attacks  at  random^ 
and  obtsuaed  the  death  to  which  he  af- 
pired\ 

Two  other  Greeks,  who  had  been  abfent 
likewife  by  order  of  the  general,  were,  on 
their  return,  fufpeded  of  not  having  exerted 
every  effort  to  be  prefent  at  the  battle. 
Such  a  fufpicion  covered  them  with  infamy. 
The  one  flew  himfelf  j  the  only  refource 
of  the  other  was  to  lofe  his  life,  fome  time 
after,  at  the  battle  of  Platsea  ^. 

The  death  of  Leonidas  and  his  compa- 
nions produced  a  greater  effed:  than  the 
moil  brilliant  vi<3:ory ;  it  taught  the  Greeks 
the  fecret  of  their  power,  and  the  Perfians 
that  of  their  weaknefs  \  Xerxes,  difmayed 
at  finding  himfelf  at  the  head  of  fuch  a 
number  of  meq,  but  fo  few  foldiera,  was 
not  lefs  alarmed  to  learn  that  Greece  pof- 
feffed  a  multitude  of  defenders,  no  lefs  in« 
trepid  than  the  Thefpians,  and  eight  thou- 
fand  Spartans  as  brave  as  thofe  who  had  now 

*>  Herodot.  lib.  7,  cap.  229. 
*  Id.  ibid.  cap.  231  et  232. 
4  I^iodor.  Sic.  lib.  1I9  p.  IQ. 
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facrificed  their  lives  \  On  the  other  hand, 
the  aftonifhmcnt  with  which  they  had  filled 
the  Greeks  foon  changed  into  a  violent  defire 
to  imitate  them.  The  ambition  of  glory, 
the  love  of  country,  all  the  virtues  were 
carried  to  their  higheft  elevation,  and  the 
minds  of  men  exalted  to  a  degree  hitherto 
unknown.  This  was  the  time  for  great 
a&ions,  and  not  a  moment  to  be  chofen  for 
impofing  chains  upon  free  nations. 

While  Xerxes  was  at  Thermopylae,  his 
fleets  after  meeting  with  a  tempeft  on  the 
coafts  of  Magnefia,  which  deftroyed  four 
hundred  gallies  and  a  great  number  of 
tranfport  veflels  ^,  had  continued  its  courfe, 
and  anchored  near  the  city  of  Apheta?,  in 
prefence  of,  and  only  at  the  diftance  of 
eighty  ftadia  from,  that  of  the  Greeks^, 
ftationed  to  defend  the  paflage  between 
Euboea  and  the  main  land.  Here,  though 
with  fome  variation  in  the  fuccefs,  were  re- 
peated, both  in  the  attack  and  the  defence, 


*  Hcrodot.  lib.  7,  cap,  210  ct  234. 
f  Id.  ibid.  cap.  190. 
t  Id.  lib.  8,  cap.  8. 
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feveral  of  the  circumftances  which  preceded 
and  accompanied  the  attack  of  Thermo- 
pylae^ 

The  Greeks,  at  the  approach  of  the  ene- 
my's fleet,  refolved  to  abandon  the  ftrait ; 
but  Themiftocles  retained  them*.  Two 
hundred  Perfian  veflels  failed  round  the  ifle 
of  Euboca,  and  were  proceeding  to  fliut  in 
the  Greeks,  when  a  fecond  temped  dafhed 
them  to  pieces  on  the  rocks  *^.  During 
three  days,  feveral  engagements  took  place, 
in  which  the  Greeks  almoft  always  ob- 
tained the  advantage  :  at  length  they  learnt 
that  the  pafs  of  Thermopylae  was  forced, 
and  immediately  retreated  to  the  ifle  of 
Salamis  K 

During  this  retreat,  Themifliocles  landed 
on  thofe  coaflis,  to  which  the  crews  of  the 
enemy's  veflels  might  be  expected  to  refort 
on  account  of  the  fprings  of  water :  he 
there  left  infcriptions,  addrefled  to  the  lo- 


^  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  n,  p.  I  T. 

5  HerodotJib.  8,  cap.  4  ct  5.    Diod.  Sic.  lib.  11,  p.  ii, 

k  Herodot.  ibid.  cap.  7  ct  13. 

}  Herodot.  lib.  8,  cap.  21. 
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nians  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  reminding 
them  that  they  were  the  defcendants  6E 
thofe  Greeks  ajgainft  whom  they  now  bore 
arms.  His  intention  was  to  induce  them 
tp  abandon  the  party  of  that  prince,  ox  at 
lead  to  rendev  them  fufpedted  ™. 

In  the  mean  time  the  army  of  the  Greeks 
took  its  ftation  on  the  ifthmus  of  Corinth, 
and  now  thought  only  of  difputing  the  en- 
trance into  Peloponnefus  ^  This  projea 
difconcerted  the  views  of  the  Athenians, 
who  had  hitherto  flattered  themfelvcs  that 
Boeotia,  not  Attica,  would  be  the  feat  of 
war.  Abandoned  by  their  allies,  perhaps 
they  would  have  abandoned  themfelves. 
But  Themiftocles,  who  forefaw  every  future 
contingency,  without  dreading  any,  as  he 
provided  for  every  event,  had  adopted 
•  fuch  prudent  meafures,  that  this  very  event 
ferved  only  to  JMftify  the  fyftem  of  defence 
he  had  conceived  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Median  war. 

w  Id.  ibid.  cap.  32.     Juftin.  Ub.  2,  cap.   12,     Hut.  ia 
Thcmift.  p.  116. 
«  Hcrodot,  lib.  8,  cap.  40.     Ifocr.  Paneg.  t.  L  p.  166. 
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In  public,  and  in  private,  he  reprefentcd 
to  the  Athenians  that  it  was  time  to  quit 
thofe  places  which  the  celeftial  vengeance 
had  determined  to  refign  to  the  fury  of  the 
Perfians ;  that  the  fleet  offered  them  a  fecure 
afylum,  and  that  they  would  fiiid  a  new 
home  wherever  they  could  preferve  their 
libferty:  thefe  difcourfes  he  feconded  by 
oracles  which  he  had  obtained  from  the 
Pythia;  and  when  the  people  wete  affem- 
bled^  an  incident  contrived  by  Themifto- 
cled  finally  determined  them  to  embrace  his 
advice.  Some  priefts  declared  that  the  fa- 
cred  ferpent  fed  in  th6  temple  of  Minerva 
had  lately  difappeared  ^  The  goddefs  for- 
fakes  her  abode,  exclaimed  they  5  why 
fhould  we  delay  to  follow  her  ?  The  peo- 
ple immediately  paffed  the  following  decree 
propofed  by  Themiftocles:  **  That  the 
city  fhould  be  put  under  the  protedion  of 
Minerva ;  that  all  the  inhabitants  able  to 
bear  arms  fhould  go  on  board  the  fhips ; 
and  that  each  individual  fhould  provide  for 

•  Hcrodot,  lib.  8,  cap.  41,     Plut.  in  Themift.  p.  116. 
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the  fafcty  of  his  wife,  his  children^  and 
flavesP.'*  The  people  were  fo  animated^ 
Aat  on  coming  out  of  the  aflembly  they 
ftoned  Cyrfilus  to  death,  who  had  ventured 
to  propofe  fubmiffion  to  the  Periians^  and 
inflided  the  fame  punifhment  on  the  wife 
of  that  orator  ^. 

The  execution  of  this  decree  exhibited  a 
inoft  affedling  fcene.  The  inhabitants  of 
Attica^  obliged  to  quit  their  homes,  their 
fields,  the  temples  of  their  gods,  and  the 
tombs  of  their  anceftors,  made  the  plains 
refound  with  their  doleful  cries.  The 
aged,  whom  their  infirmities  rendered  it 
Impoi&ble  to  convey  from  the  city,  wer6 
unable  to  tear  themfelves  from  the  arms  of 
their  difconfolate  families ;  the  men  capable 
of  ferving  the  republic  received  on  the 
fea  fliore  the  farewell  and  lamentations  of 
their  wives,  their  children,  and  thofe  to 
whom  they  owed  their  being  ^ :  they  made 
them  haftily  eiftbark  in  veflels  prepared  to 


P  Plut.  inThemift.  p.  ii6. 
s  Demofth.  de  Cor.  p.  507; 
f  Plut.  iu  Thcmift.  p.  117. 
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coiivey  them  to  -Sgma,  Troezene,  and  Sala- 
mis  %  and  thcmfelves  immediately  went  oa 
board  the  fleet  overwhelmed  with  an  ex-* 
cefs  of  afflidlion  which  waited  only  for 
the  moment  of  revenge. 

Xerxes  was  at  this  time  preparing  to 
leave  the  ftraits  of  Thermopylae :  the  flight 
of  the  Grecian  fleet  had  reftored  to  him  all 
bis  haughtinefs ;  he  hoped  to  find  among 
them  that  terror  and  difcouragement  which 
the  flighteft  reverfe  of  fortune  occafioned 
in  his  own  mind.  Thus  circumftanced^ 
fome  Arcadian  deferters  repaired  to  his  army, 
and  were  admitted  to  his  prefence.  They 
were  afked  in  what  manner  the  ftates  of 
Peloponnefus  were  employed.  "  They  are 
celebrating  the  Olympic  games/'  anfwered 
they;  "  and  are  bufied  in  diftributing 
crowns  to  the  vi£tors."  One  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  army  inflantly  exclaiming,  We  are 
led  then  againft  men  who  fight  only  for 
glory  ?  Xerxes  reproached  him  with  his 
cowardice ;  and  confidering  the  fecurity  of 

*  Herodot.  libt  89  cap.  41.    Paufan.  lib.  2,  p.  185. 
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the  Greeks  as  an  infult,  haftened  his  depar-^ 
ture  \ 

He  entered  into  Phocis.  The  inhabit- 
tants  determined  to  facrificc  every  thing  ra- 
ther than  betray  the  common  caufe :  fome 
took  refuge  on  mount  Parnaflus ;  others  in 
a  neighbouring  ftate :  their  fields  were  ra- 
vaged, and  their  cities  deftroyed  by  fire  and 
fword.  Boeotia  fubmitted,  except  Plataea 
and  Thefpiae,  which  were  razed  to  their 
foundations ''.  7 

After  having  laid  wafte  Attica,  Xerxes 
entered  Athens,  where  he  found  a  few 
wretched  old  men  expeding  death,  and  a 
fmall  number  of  citizens,  who,  on  the  fsdth 
of  fome  ill  interpreted  oracles,  had  refolved 
to  defend  the  citadel :  for  feveral  days  they 
repulfed  the  redoubled  attacks  of  the  be- 
fiegers  ;  but  in  the  end,  fome  threw  them- 
felves  from  the  top  of  the  walls,  and  others 
were  maflacred  in  the  holy  places,  where 
they  had  in  vain  fought  for  an  afylum.  The 


*  Herodot.  lib.  8,  cap.  z6m 
^  id.  ibid«  cap.  50. 
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city  was  abandoned  to  pillage,  and  devoted 
to  the  flames  *. 

The  Perfian  fleet  lay  at  anchor  in  the 
road  of  Phalerum  y,  diftant  twenty  ftadia 
from  Athens  *  ;  that  of  the  Greeks  along 
the  coafts  of  Salamis.  This  ifland,  fituated 
oppofite  to  Eleufis  t,  fotms  a  fpacioue  bay 
which  is  entered  by  two  ftraits;  the  one. 
to  the  eaftward  on  the  fide  of  Attica ;  the 
other  to  the  wefl:  on  that  of  Megaris.  The 
former,  at  the  entrance  of  which  is  the  lit- 
tle ifland  Pfyttalia,  may,  in  fome  places,  be 
from  feven  to  eight  ftadia  in  breadth  J,  and 
in  others  much  wider  ;  the  latter  is  not  fo 
broad. 

The  burning  of  Athens  made  fuch  an 
impreflHon  on  the  Greeks,  that  the  greater 
part  of  them  refolved  to  approach  the 
ifthmus  of  Corinth,  where  the  land  troops 
were  intrenched.  Their  departure  wad 
fixed  for  the  next  day  ^. 

*  Herodot.  lib.  8,  cap.  53.     Paufan.   lib.   10,  cap.  35, 
p.  887. 

y  Id.  ibid.  cap.  67. .  Paufan.  lib.  8,  cap,  10,  p.  619. 

*  A  fbort  league. 

f  See  the  plan  of  the  battle  of  Salamis. 
X  Nearly  a  mile. 

*  Herodot.  lib*  8,  cap.  ^6. 

Vol.  I.  T 
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During  the  night  *  Themiftocles  waited 
on  Eurybiadcs,  the  commander  in  chief  of 
the  fleet  \  and  warmly  reprefented  to  him, 
that  if,  in  the  confternation  that  had  taken 
pofTeflfion  of  the  foldiers,  he  conducted  them 
to  places  favourable  to  defertion,  as  his 
authority  would  not  be  fuflScient  to  keep 
them  on  board  the  veflels,  he  would  foon 
find  himfelf  without  an  army,  and  Greece 
be  deprived  of  all  defence. 

In  confequence  of  this  fuggeftion  Eury- 
biadcs fummoned  his  generals  to  the  coun- 
cil. All  of  them  exclaimed  againft  the 
propofition  of  Themiftocles ;  all,  irritated 
at  his  obftinacy,  proceeded  to  oflfenfive  lan- 
guage and  infulting  menaces.  While  he 
.  was  repelling  with  anger  thefe  indecent  and 
tumultuous  attacks,  he  faw  the  Lacedae- 
monian general  approach  him  with  his  up- 
lifted cane.  He  made  a  paufe,  and  faid  to 
him  without  emotion  :  "  Strike,  but  hear  ^'* 
This  greatnefs  of  mind  aftonifhed  the  Spar- 


*  The  night  between  the   1 8th  and  19th  of  Odober  of 
the  year  480  before  Chrift. 


»  Herodot.  h'b.  8,  cap.  57. 
»  Plut,  inThcmift.  p.  117. 
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bin,  and  occafioned  a  general  filence ;  ^hen 
Themiftocles  refuming  his  fuperiority,  but 
carefully  avoiding  to  thfow  the  leaft  fufpi-* 
cion  on  the  fidelity  of  the  chiefs  and  troops, 
drew  a  lively  pidlure  of  the  advantages  of 
the  poft  they  occupied,  and  the  dangers  of 
that  they  wifhed  to  take  :  •^  Here,"  faid  he, 
**  cnclofed  within  a  ftrait,  i^e  fliail  prefent 
a  front  equal  to  ^  that  of  the  enemy;  Fur- 
ther on,  the  innumerable  fleet  of  the  Per- 
fians,  having  room  to  extend  itfelf,  will 
furround  us  on  all  fides.  By  fighting  at  Sa« 
lamis,  we  fhall  jpreferyie  that  ifland  in  which 
are  our  wives  and  children ;  we  fhall  pre- 
ferve  the  ifland  of  ^gina  and  the  city  of 
Meglra,  whofe  inhabitants  are  members  of 
the  confederation :  if  we  retire  to  the  ifth- 
mus,  we  fhall  lofe  thefe  important  places, 
and  you,  Eurybiades,  will  have  to  reproach 
yourfelf  with  having  drawn  the  enemy  on 
the  coafls  of  Peloponnefus  ^" 

At  thefe  words  Adimantus,  chief  df  the 
Corinthiansj  an  avowed  partifan  of  the 
contrary  opinion,  again  had  recourfe  to  in- 

*  Herodot.  lib.  S,  cap.  <5i.    Dtod.  Sic.  lib.  1 1,  p.  13. 

-    Ta 
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fult. .  "  Is  it  for  a  man,"  faid  be,  "  who 
has  neither  home,  nor  habitation^  to  give 
laws  to  Greece  ?  Let  Themiftocles  referve 
his  cpuiifels  for  the  time  when  he  fhall  be 
able  to  flatter  himfelf  he  has  a  country/* — 
•*  What  then  !**  exclaims  Themiftocles^ 
*^  Ihall  any  man  dare,  in  the  pxefence  of 
the  Greeks,  to  impute  to  us  as  a  crime,  that 
we  have  abandoned  a  ufelefs  pile  of  ftones 
to  avoid  flavery?  Wretched  Adimantusl 
Athens  is  deftroyed^  but  the  Athenians  ftill 
exift ;  they  poflefs  a  country  a  thoufand 
times  more  flourifhing  than  yours,  in  thefe 
two  hundred  vefTels  that  belong  to  them^ 
and  which  I  command :  I  ftill  offer  them ; 
but  they  (hall  remain  where  they  now  are* 
If  their  afliftance  be  refufed,  be  the  Greek, 
who  now  hears  me,  whom  he  may,  he  fhall 
foon  learn  that  the  Athenians  poflTefs  a  city 
more  opulent  and  fields  more  fertile  than 
thofe  which  they  have  loft  *^."  And  addreff-. 
ing  himfelf  immediately  to  Eurybiades :  "  It 
now,V  faid  he,  '*  lies  with  you  to  choofe  be- 
tween the  honour  of  faving  Greece,  or  the 

^  Herodot.  lib.  8^  c^p.  61.    Plut.  iQ  ThemliL.  p.  1 17. 
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dlfgrace'of  having  caufed  its  ruin'.  I  only 
declare  to  you,  that  after  your  departure 
we  will  embark  our  wives  and  children, 
and  proceed  to  Italy,  to  found  a  power 
heretofore  promifed  us  by  the  oracle.  When 
you  fhall  have  loft  fuch  allies  as  the  Athe- 
nians, you  will  perhaps  call  to  remembrance 
the  words  of  Themiftocles  */' 

The  commanding  firmnefs  of  the  Athe- 
nian general  was  of  fuch  effe£t,  that  Eury- 
blades  gave  orders  that  the  fleet  fhould  not 
quit  the  fliores  of  Salamis. 

Similar  confultations  were  held  at  the 
fame  time  in  both  the  fleets.  Xerxes  had 
convoked  on  board  one  of  his  veflels  the 
leaders  of  the  particular  divifions  of  which 
his  naval  armament  was  compofed.  Thefe 
were  the  kings  of  Sidon,  Tyre,  Cilicia, 
Cyprus,  and  a  number  of  other  petty  fove- 
reigns  or  defpots,  dependants  or  tributaries 
of  Perfia.  In  this  auguft  aflembly  appeared 
alfo  Artemifia,  queen  of  Halicamaflus  and 
fome  neighbouring  iflands  j  a  princefs  whom 
none  of  the  generals  furpaffed  in  courage, 

*  Herodot.  lib.  89  cap.  63. 

"         T3 
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nor  equalled  in  prudence  ^ ;   who  had  fo|-- 
lowed   Xerxes    without    compulfion,  and 
might  fpeak  the  truth  tq  him  without  giv- 
ing him  offence. 

When  the  generals  were  affembled,  and 
had  taken  their  places  according  to  their 
ranksy  the  queftion  for  deliberation  was 
propofed ;  which  was,  whether  they  fhould 
make  a  new  attack  on  the  Grecian  fleet- 
Mardonius  arofe  to  colled:  the  fuf&ages- 

The  king  of  Sidon,  and  the  greater  part 
of  thofe  who  voted  after  him,  being  in- 
formed of  the  intentions  of  the  great  king, 
declared  themfelves  for  the  battle.  But 
Artemifia  thus  addreffed  Mardonius  :  "  Re- 
peat precifely  to  Xerxes  what  I  am  now 
about  to.iay  to  you : — My  lord,  after  what 
pafled  in  the  late  naval  fight,  no  perfon  will 
fufpedt  m?  of  weaknefs  or  of  cowardice- 
My  zeal  this  day  obliges  me  to  give  you  a 
falutary  counfel.  Do  not  hazard  a  batde, 
^he  confcquences  of  which  would  be  ufe- 
lefs  or  fatal  to  your  glory,  is  liot  the 
principal  obje£t  of  your  expedition  accom- 

I  Herodot.  lib.  8,  cap,  loi. 
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pliihed  ?  You  are  mailer  of  Athens,  and 
you  will  foon  be  fo  of  the  reft  of  Greece. 
By  keepmg  your  fleet  in  adion,  that  of 
your  enemies,  which  is  provided  with  fub- 
iiftence  only  for  a  few  days,  will  of  itfelf 
difperfe.  Do  you  wifli  to  accelerate  that 
moment;  fend  your  veffels  to  the  coafts 
of  Peloponnefus ;  conduA  your  land  forces 
towards  the  ifthmus  of  Corinth,  and  you 
will  fee  the  Grecian  troops  fly  to  the  fuc- 
cour  of  theu:  country.  I  dread  a  battle, 
tecaufe,  fo  far  from  procuring  advan* 
tages,  it  would  endanger  both  your  armies  ; 
I  dread  it,  becaufe  I  know  the  fuperiority 
of  the  Grecian  navy.  You  are,  my  lord, 
the  beft  of  mafters;  but  you  have  very 
wretched  fervants.  And  what  confidence, 
after  all,  can  you  place  in  that  crowd  of 
Egyptians,  Cypriots,  Cilicians,  and  Pam- 
philians,  who  fill  the  greateft  part  of  your 
veflfels  fi  r 

Mardonius  having  coUeded  all  the  voices, 
made  his  report  tq  Xerxes,  who,  after  la- 
vifhing  the  higheft  encomiums  on  the  queen 

f  Herodot.  lib.  8,  cap.  68. 
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of  Halicarnaflus,  endeavoured  to  reconcile 
the  advice  of  that  princefs  with  the  opinion 
of  the  majority  of  the  council.  He  gave 
orders  that  the  fleet  ftiould  advance  towards 
the  ifle  of  Salamis,  while  the  army  marched 
towards  the  ifthmus  of  Corinth  \ 

This  ftep  produced  the  efFedt  forefeen  by 
Artemifia.  The  greater  part  of  the  gene- 
rals of  the  Grecian  fleet  exclaimed  that  it 
was  now  time  to  hafl:en  to  the  fuccour  of 
Peloponnefus,  The  oppofition  of  the 
Jiginetae,  Megareans,  and  Athenians,  pro- 
tradted  the  deliberation;  but  Themiftocles 
at  length  perceiving  that  the  contrary  opi- 
nion was  prevalent  in  the  council ',  made 
a  lafl:  eflfort  to  prevent  its  confequences. 

A  man  was  fent  during  the  night  *  to  give 
information  from  him  to  the  chiefs  of 
the  enemy's  fleet,  that  part  of  the  Greeks, 
and  the  general  of  the  Athenians  at  their 
heady  were  difpofed  to  declare  in  favour  of 
the  king  J  that  the  remainder,  feized  with 

*  Herodot.  lib.  8,  cap.  69  et  71. 

*  Lycurg.  in  Leocr.  p.  156. 

*  In  the  night  between  the  19th  and  ?oth  of  O^o^r  of 
tlie  year  480  befor£  Chrift, 
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eonfternation,  were  meditating  a  hafty  re- 
treat ;  and  that,  enfeebled  as  they  were  by 
divifions,  if  they  faw  themfelves  fuddenly 
furrounded  by  the  Perfian  forces  they  would 
be  compelled  to  lay  down  their  arms,  or 
turn  them  againft  themfelves  K 

The  Perfians  immediately  advanced,  un- 
der favour  of  the  darknefs,  and,  after  block- 
ing  up  the  avenues  by  which  the  Greeks 
might  have  efcaped*,  they  ftationed  four 
hundred  men™  in  the  ifland  of  Pfyttalia, 
fituated  between  the  continent  and  the  eaft- 
ern  point  of  Salamis ;  at  which  place  the 
battle  was  to  be  fought  \ 

At  this  moment  Ariftides,  whom  The- 
miftocles  had  fome  time  before  reftored  to 
the  wiihes  of  the  Athenians  %  crofJTed  from 
the  ifle  of  ^gina  to  the  Grecian  fleet :  he 
had  perceived  this  movement  of  the  Per- 
fians ;  and,  as  foon  as  he  arrived  at  Salamis, 

repaired  to  the  place  where  the  generals 

■■  ■  '  i I      II  ■      If 

'^  Herodot.  lib.  By  cap.  75*  Diod.Sic.lib.  II,  p.  14.  Flu^ 
in  Thetn.  p.  i  iS.    Nep.  in  Themift.  cap.  4. 
J  -fifchyl.  in  Pcrf.  v.  366.  Diod.  ibid, 
"  Paufan.  lib.^  i,  cap.  36,  p.  88. 
»  Hcrodot.  lib'.  8,  cap.  76. 
•  Plut*  10  Themift.  {>•  117^ 
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282  TRAVELS  IN  GREECE, 
were  aflembled,  fent  for  Themiilocles,  and 
faid  to  him :  "  It  is  time  to  forget  our  idle 
and  puerile  diffenfions*  One  only  intereft 
ought  to  animate  us  this  day,  that  of  faving 
Greece,  you  by  giving  orders,  and  I  by 
carrying  them  into  execution.  Tell  the 
Greeks  that  deliberation  now  is  out  of  the 
queftion,  and  that  the  enemy  has  juft  made 
himfelf  mailer  of  the  pafTages  that  might 
favour  their  flight/'  Themiftocles,  much 
affeded  with  the  noble  conduct  of  Ariftides, 
difcovered  to  him  the  flratagem  he  had  em- 
ployed to  induce  the  Perfians  to  ad  as  they 
had  done,  and  begged  him  to  enter  the 
council  P.  The  relation  of  Ariftides,  con- 
firmed by  other  witnefies  who  fucceffively 
arrived,  broke  up  the  aflembly,  and  the 
preeks  prepared  for  battle. 

By  the  reinforcements  which  had  been 
received  by  both  fleets,  that  of  the  Perfians 
amounted  to  twelve  hundred  and  feven  vef- 
fels,  and  that  of  the  Greeks  to  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty  %     At  break  of  day  The- 

P  Plut.  in  Thcmift.  p.  1 18  ;  in  Ariftid.  p.  323.    . 
t  Hcrodot.lib.  7,  cap.  184.     Id.  lib.  8,  cap.  66  ct  82. 
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miftocles  embarked  his  foldiers.  The^Grc- 
pian  fleet  formed  in  the  eaftern  ftrait :  the 
Athenians  were  on  the  right  ^^  and  oppofite 
to  the  Phoenicians ;  the  left,  compofed  of 
Lacedaemonians^  iEginetae,  and  M egareans, 
was  oppofed  to  the  lonians  ^ 

Xerxes  wifhing  to  animate  his  army  bjhis 
prefence,  placed  himfelf  upon  a  neighbour- 
ing eminence,furrounded  by  fccretaries  who 
were  to  defcribe  all  the  circumftances  of  the 
engagement  K  As  foon  as  he  appeared,  the 
two  wings  of  the  Perfians  bggan  to  move, 
and  advanced  as  far  as  beyond  the  ifland  of 
Pfyttalia,  They  preferved  their  lines  as 
long  as  they  were  able  to  extend  thent; 
but  were  compelled  to  break  their  order, 
as  they  approached  th^  ifland  and  the  conti- 
nent \  Befides  this  difadvantage,  they  had 
to  contend  with  a  contrary  wind  *,  and  the 
heavinefs  of  their  veflTels  which  were  ex- 
tremely  unwieldy    in    manoeuvring,    and 


'  Herodot.  lib.  8,  cap.  83.     Diod.  Sic*  lib.  1 1,  p.  15^ 

•  Id.  ibid  cap.  85. 

«  Id.  ibid.  cap.  69  et  9c.    Plut.  in  Thexnift.  p.  1 18, 

f  Diod.  Sic.  Kb.  11,  p,  15. 

$  Plat*  in  Themillod.  p*  119. 
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which,  fo  far  from  being  able  mutually  to 
fupport,  were  perpetually  embarrafling  and 
ftriking  againft  each  other. 

The  fate  of  the  battle  depended  on  the 
operations  of  the  right  wing  of  the  Greeks, 
and  of  the  Perfian  left.  There  were  placed 
the  choiceft  forces  of  both  fleets.  The 
Phoenicians  and  Athenians  alternately  prefied 
and  repulfed  each  other  in  the  ftrait.  Aria- 
bignes,  one  of  the  brothers  of  Xerxes,  con- 
duced the  former  to  the  combat,  as  if  he 
liad  been  leading  them  to  vid:ory.  The- 
miftocles  was  prefent  every  where,  and 
braved  every,  danger.  Whilft  he  was  re- 
animating or  moderating  the  ardour  of  his 
.  troops,  Ariabignes  advanced,  and  fhowered 
on  him,  as  from  the  fummit  of  a  rampart» 
a  cloud  of  darts  and  arrows.  At  the  very 
Snflant  an  Athenian  galley  rufhed  with 
impetuoiity  on  the  Phoenician  admiral ;  and 
the  indignant  young  prince,  leaping  on 
board  the  galley,  fell  immediately  covered 
with  wounds  ^ 

The  death  of  their  leader  fpread  conftcr- 

7  Plut,  in  Themiftocl.  p.  119.  .  Heiodot.  lib.  8,  cap.  89^ 
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nation  among  the  Phoenicians,  and  the 
multiplicity  of  chiefs  created  a  confufioa 
that  accelerated  their  definition :  their 
huge  veflels  driven  on  the  rocks  of  the  ad-« 
jacent  coails,  dafhed  againft  each  other^ 
and  their  fides  laid  open  by  the  beaks  o£ 
the  Athenian  gallies, ,  covered  the  fea  with 
wrecks ;  even  the  fuccours  that  were  fent 
them  ferved  only  to  increafe  their  confu-« 
fion*.  In  vain  did  the  Cypriots  and  tlie 
other  nations  of  the  eaft  attempt  to  renew 
the  battle:  after  a  long  refiftance,  they 
difperfed,  and  followed  the  example  o^  the 
Phoenicians  *. 

Not  content  with  this  advantage,  The- 
miftocles  led  his  vidorious  wing  to  the  fuc- 
cour  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  other 
allies,  who  were  defending  themfelves 
againft  the  lonians.  As  the  latter  had  read 
the  infcriptions  left  by  Themiftocles  on  the 
coafts  of  Euboea,  exhorting  them  to  f<H> 
fake  the  party  of  the  Perfians,  it  is  alleged 
that  fome  of  them  joined  the  Greeks  dur^ 


2  ^fchyl.  in  Perf.  ▼.413.    Hcrodot.lib.  8,  cap*  8#« 
'^  Diodor,  Sic  lib.  1 19  p.  xj.    - 
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ing  the  engagement,  or  were  only  attentive 
to  fparc  them.  It  is  certain  however  that 
they  in  general  fought  with  valour,  nor 
thought  of  a  retreat  till  they  were  attacked 
by  the  whole  of  the  Grecian  fleet.  At 
this  jundlure  Artemilia,  furrounded  by  ene- 
mies, and  on  the  point  of  falling  into  the 
hands  of  an  Athenian  in  clofe  purfuit  of 
her,  had  recourfe  to  the  expedient  of  fink- 
ing a  veflel  of  the  Perfian  fleet.  The 
Athenian,  perfuaded  by  this  manoeuvre  that 
the  queen  had  deferted  the  caufe  of  the 
Perfiaris,  defifted  from  the  purfuit;  and 
Xerxes  fuppofing  that  the  veflel  he  faw 
fink  belonged  to  the  Greeks,  could  not 
refrain  from  remarking,  that  on  this  day 
the  men  had  behaved  like  women,  and  the 
women  like  men  \ 

The  Perfian  fleet  retired  to  the  port  of 
Phalerum  *.  Two  hundred  of  their  veflfels 
had  been  deftroyed,  and  a  great  number 
takea  :  the  Greeks  loft  only  forty  gallies  *# 

^  Hcrodot.  Kb.  8,  cap.  SS* 

*  Id.  ibid.  cap.  91  et  93. 

•*  Diod,  Sic.  lib.  i  r,  p.  i5.  * 
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The  battle  was  fought  on  the  twentieth  of 
Boedromion,  in  the  firft  year  of  the  fcventy- 
fifth  Olympiad  *. 

The  names  of  the  nations  and  indivi* 
duals  \^ho  diftinguiflied  themfelves  the  moft 
are  ftill  preferved.  Among  the  former  were 
the  ^ginetae  and  the  Athenians;  among 
the  latter,  Polycritus  of  JEgina,  and  two 
Athenians,  Eumenes  and  Aminias  ^ 

During  the  continuance  of  the  battle, 
Xerxes  was  agitated  by  joy,  apprehenfion, 
and  defpain  He  alternately  laviflied  pro- 
mifes,  and  didated  fanguinary  orders  j  mak- 
ing his  fecretaries  enregifter  the  names  of 
thofe  who  fignalized  themfelves  in  theadion, 
and  his  flaves  put  to  death  the  officers  who 
approached  him  to  juftify  their  condud  ^.  At 
length,  no  longer  fupported  by  hope  br 
rage,  he  funk  into  a  ftate  of  profound  de- 
jection ;  and»  though  he  had  forces  fufiicient 
to  fubdue  the  world,  he  faw  his  fleet  ready 
to  revolt,  and  the  Greeks  preparing  to  burn 

*  The  2cth  of  OAober,  of  the  year  480  before  CbrifL 
Dod welly  in  Thucyd.  p.  49. 

•  Herodot.  lib.  8>  cap.  93. 
Piod.  Sic.  lib.  II|  p.  16. 
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the  bridge  of  boats  he  had  thrown  over  the 
Hellefpont.  A  fpeedy  flight  might  have 
delivered  him  from  thefe  idle  terrors  ^ ;  but 
fome  remains  of  a  fenfe  of  decency  or  pride 
not  allowing  him  to  manifeft:  fo  much  weak- 
nefs  in  the  fight  of  his  enemies  and  cour- 
tiers, he  ordered  preparations  to  be  made 
for  a  new  attack^  and  a  caufeway  to  be 
formed  to  join  the  ifland  of  Salamis  to  the 
continent. 

He  next  fent  away  a  courier  to  Sufa,  as 
he  had  difpatched  one  after  the  taking  of 
Athens.  On  the  arrival  of  the  firft,  the 
inhabitants  of  that  vaft  city  flocked  to  the 
temples,  and  burnt  perfumes  in  the  flxeets 
ftrewed  over  with  myrtle  branches ;  on  the 
arrival  of  the  fecond,  they  rent  their  gar- 
ments, and  every  place  refounded  with 
cries,  groans,  exclamations  of  fear  for  the 
fafety  of  the  king,  and  imprecations  againft 
Mardonius,  the  firfl:  author  of  the  war  \ 

The  Perfians  and  Greeks  were  in  expec- 
tation of  a  new  battle ;  but  Mardonius  was 


8  Herodot.  lib.  8,  cap.  97. 
^  Id.  ibid.  cap.  99. 
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by  no  means  fatisfiedwith  the  orders  given 
by  Xerxes:  he  read  in  the  foul  of  that 
prince  nothing  but  the  meaneft  fentiments 
combined  with  projeSs  of  revenge,  to  which 
he  poffibly  might  fall  a  vidim.  **  My 
lord,"  faid  he,  approaching  him,  •*  deiga 
to  recall  your  courage:  your  expedations 
were  not  founded  on  your  fleet,  but  on  that 
formidable  army  with  which  you  have  en- 
trufted  me.  The  Greeks  are  no  more  able 
to  refift  you  now  than  heretofore :  nothing 
can  fhelter  them  from  the  punifhment  due  to 
their  ancient  offences,  and  the  firuitlefs  ad- 
vantage they  have  lately  gained.  If  we  de- 
termine on  a  retreat,  we  fhall  for  ever  be  the 
objeds  of  their  deriiion;  and  the  opprobrium 
that  has  fallen  on  the  Phoenicians,  the 
Egyptians,  and  other  nations  who  fought 
on  board  your  veffels,  will  recoil  on  your 
faithfuji  Perfians.  Suffer  me  to  propofe  ano- 
ther method  to  fave  their  glory  and  your 
own :  I  would  advife  you  to  lead  back  the 
greater  part  of  your  troops  to  Perfia,  and 
leave  me  three  hundred  thoufaad  men^ 
Vol.  L  U      . 
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with  whom  I  ihali  be  able  to  reduce  all 
Greece  K 

Xence^,  who  in  his  own  mind  was  ro- 
joiced  at  the  propofal,  aflembled  his  council, 
admitted  to  it  Artemifia,  and  requefted  her 
opinion  on  the  projed  of  Mardonius.  The 
queen,  difgufted  no  doubt^with  ferving  fuch 
a  prince,  and  perfuaded  that  there  are  con- 
jundlures  in  which  to  deliberate  implies  a 
previous  refolution,  advifed  him  to  return 
as  foon  as  poflible  to  his  dominions*  I  fhall 
report  part  of  her  anfwcr,  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  language  of  the  court  of  Sufa:  "  Leave  to 
Mardonius  the  care  of  completing  your  work. 
If  he  fucceeds,  yours  will  be  all  the  glory  ;  if 
he  perifhes,  or  is  defeated,  your  empire  will 
not,  on  that  account,  be  fliaken,  nor  Perfia 
confide*  the  lofs  of  a  battle  as  any  great 
misfortune,  when  you  fhall  have  fecured 
your  perfon  K'* 

Xerxes  no  longer  made  any  delay.     HBs 
fleet  h^d  orders  to  repair  immediately  to  the 

,1,  ^  II      I— ■■>      ,11   ■  I  I  .m  m ■  p  ■     .11  i|»  II    »■  ■ mmmmmmm 

*  Hcrodot.  lib.  S,  c»p.  loo.    Juftin.  lib.  z^c^p^  13^ 

*  Hcrodot.^  ibid.  cap»  ipi. 
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Hellcfpont,  and  watch  over  the  prefervatlon 
of  the  bridge  of  boats  * ;  that  of  the  Greeks 
purfued  it  as  far  as  the  ifle  of  Andros.  The- 
miftocles  and  the  Athenians  wiflied  to  come 
up  with  it,  and  then  burn  the  bridge  ;  but 
Eurybiades  ftrongly  reprefenting,  that  far 
from  (hutting  up  the  Perfians  in  Greece, 
it  was  their  intereft,  if  poffible,  to  pro- 
cure them  new  paflages  to  facilitate  their 
retreat,  the  army  of  the  allies  fufpended 
the  purfuit,  and  foon  after  proceeded  to 
the  port  of  Pagafa,  where  it  pafled  the 
winter, 

Themiftocles  now  procured  fecret  intelli- 
gence to  be  conveyed  to  Xerxes,  Some  al- 
lege that  wiQiing,  in  cafe  of  his  difgrace,  to 
fecurorfiimfelf  an  afylum  at  the  court  of  that 
prince,  he  made  a  merit  of  having  diverted 
the  Greeks  from  their  intended  proje£t  of 
burning  the  bridge  "*.  According  to  others, 
he  warned  the  king,  that,  unlefs  he  haftened 
his  departure,  the  Greeks  would  cut.oflf  his 

'  Herodot.  lib.  8,  cap.  107. 
"  Id*  ibid.  cap.  i  xo. 
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retreat  to  Alia  ^  Be  this  as  it  may,  fome 
days  after  the  battle  the  king  took  the  road 
to  Theflaly,  where  Mardonius  fent  into  win- 
ter quarters  the  three  hundred  thoufand 
men  he  had  demanded  and  chofen  from  the 
whole  army°:  thence  purfuing  his  route, 
he  arrived  on  the  borders  of  the  Hellcf- 
pont  with  a  very  inconfiderable  number  of 
troops  P ;  the  remainder,  for  want  of  provi- 
fions,  had  perilhed  by  difordcrs,  or  difperfed 
themfelves  over  Macedonia  and  Thrace. 
To  complete  his  misfortune,  the  bridge  no 
longer  remained,  having  been  deftroyed  by 
a  temped:.  The  king  threw  himfelf  into  a 
boat,  pafled  the  fea  as  a  fugitive  *,  about  fix 
months  after  he  had  crofTed  it  as  a  con-* 
queror  \  and  repaired  to  Phrygia  to  build 
fumptuous  palaces,  which*  he  ftudioufly  took 
care  to  fortify  ^ 


n  Plut.  in  Themift.  p«  no.  Ncp,  in  Themift.  cap.  5. 
Diod.  Sic.  lib.  1I9  p.  l6. 

o  Herodot.  lib.  S^cap.  113. 

P  Id.  ibid.  cap.  115. 

*  The  4th  of  December  of  the  year  480  before  Clirift* 
Dodwell,  p,  50. 

4  Id.  ibid.  cap.  51  et  1 1  j;. 

'  Xcnoph.  Exped.  Cyr.  lib.  I,  p.  246. 
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The  firft  care  of  the  vigors,  after  the 
battle,  was  to  tranfmit  to  Delphi  the  firft 
fruits  of  the  fpoils  they  had  divided :  the 
generals  next  proceeded  to  the  ifthmus  of 
Corinth ;  and,  agreeably  to  a  cuftom  re- 
fpedlable  from  its  antiquity,  and  ftill  more 
fo  from  the  emulation  it  infpires^  aflembled 
near  the  altar  of  Neptune,  to  decree  crowns 
to  thofe  among  them  who  had  moft  con-* 
tributed  to  the  victory.  The  decifion  was 
hot  pronounced,  each  of  the  chiefs  ad- 
judging the  firft  prize  to  himfelf,  whilft  the 
greater  part  of  them  allowed  the  fecond  to 
be  due  to  Themiftocles, 

Though,  in  confequence,  it  was  impofli- 
ble  to  difpute  with  him  the  firft  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  public,  he  wiftied  to  obtain  an 
efFeftive  teftimony  in  his  favour  from  the 
Spartans ;  who  received  him  at  Lacedsemoh 
with  that  high  refpe£t  they  themfelves  me- 
rited, and  made  him  a  participator  in  the 
honours  they  decreed  to  Eurybiades.  A 
crown  of  olive  was  the  reward  of  both. 
At  his  departure  he  received  new  applaufes : 
a  prefent  was  made  him  of  the  moft  beauti* 
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ful  chariot  to  be  found  in  Lacedsemon ;  and 
to  beftow  on  him  a  diftindlion  equally 
novel  and  illuflrious,  three  hundred  youths 
on  horfeback,  chofen  from  the  firfl  families 
of  Sparta,  were  ordere(}  to  accompany  hia 
to  the  frontiers  of  Laconia  *• 

In  the  mean  time  Mardonius  was  pre^ 
paring  to  terminate  a  war  fo  difgraceful  to 
Perfia :  he  added  frefh  troops  to  thcfe  left 
him  by  Xerxes,  without  perceiving  that  to 
increafe  their  number  was  to  enfeeble  them; 
he  by  turns  folicited  all  the  oracles  of 
Greece*;  he  fent  defiances  to  the  allied 
nations,  and  propofed  to  them  for  the  field 
of  battle  the  plains  of  Boeotia,  or  tbofe  of 
Theflaly ;  in  fine,  refolving  to  detach  the 
Athenians  from  the  league,  he  fent  to 
Athens  Alexander  king  of  Macedonia, 
who  was  conne<aed  with  them  by  the  ties  of 
hpfpitality  "• 

This  prince,  admitted  to  the  aflembly  of 
the  people  at  the  fame  time  with  the  ambai^ 


•  Herodot,  lib.  8,  cap.  124. 

*  W.  ibkl.  cap.  133. 
«  Id.  ibid.  cap.  136. 
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fiulors  of  Lacedsemon  cotbimffioned  to  fruf- 
trate  the  negociation,  fpoke  as  follows : 
**  Thus  faith  Mardonius :  I  have  received 
an  order  from  the  king  conceived  in  thefe 
words-— I  forget  thqf  offences  of  the  Athe- 
nians* Mardonins,  execute  my  will;  re* 
ftore  to  that  people  their  lands ;  give  them 
others^  if  they  defire  it }  preferve  to  them 
their  lawa,  and  rebuild  the  temples  I  ^havg 
burnt,  I  thought  proper  to  inform  you  of* 
the  intentions  of  my  mafter;  and  I  add, 
it  is  a  folly  on  your  part  to  attempt  to  re- 
fift  the  Petfians ;  and  a  ftill  greater  folly  to 
pretend  to  refift  them  long*  If  we  even 
fuppofc,  contrary  to  all  probability,  that 
you  (hould  gain  the  vi<aory,  another  army 
would  focm  deprive  you  of  the  honour, 
Rufh  n6t  therefore  on  deftrudion  ;  but  let 
a  treaty  of  peace,  concluded  with  mutual 
fincerity,  refcue  from  danger  your  honour 
and  your  liberty/'  Alexander,  after  relat- 
ing this  meffage,  laboured  to  convince  the 
Athenians  that  they  were  not  in  a  condi- 
tion to  contend  with  the  power  of  Per- 
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fia,  and  conjured  them  to  prefer  the 
friendfhip  of  Xerxes  to  every  other  in* 
tereft  *. 

**  Liften  not  to  the  perfidious  counfels  of 
Alexander^  exclaimed  the  ambafladors  from 
Lacedsemon.  He  is  a  tyrant  who  fervea 
another  tyrant :  by  an  unworthy  artifice  he 
has  falfified  the  inftrudlions  of  Mardonius. 
The  offers  he  makes  you  on  his  part  are  too 
feducing  not  to  be  fufpicious.  You  cannot 
accept  them,  without  trampling  under  foot 
the  laws  of  juftice  and  of  honour.  Was  it 
not  you  by  whom  this  war  was  kindled  ? 
And  {hall  thofe  Athenians  who  have  at  all 
times  (hewn  themfelves  the  mod  zealous 
defenders  of  liberty,  be  the  firft  authors  of 
our  flavery  ?  Laced£pmon,  who  makes  thefe 
reprefentations  to  you  by  our  mouths,  com- 
miferates  the  wretched  date  to  which  your 
ruined  houfes  and  your  ravaged  fields  re- 
duce you:  flie  propofes  to  you,  in  her 
naihe,  and  in  the  name  of  her  allies,  to 
maintain,  and  preferve  for  you  in  truft,  for 

,1     II         MM^—  I  I  f^i^m^^ 

^  Hcrodot.  lib.  8,  cap,  140. 
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Ae  remaioder  of  the  war,  your  wives,  your 
children,  and  your  flaves  y/' 

The  Athenians  propofed  the  matter  for 
deliberation,  and,  agreeable  to  the  opinion 
of  Ariftidcs,  it  was  refolved  to  anfwer  the 
king  of  Macedonia,  that  he  might  have  dii^ 
penfed  with  his  intelligence  that  their  forces 
were  inferior  to  thofe  of  the  enemy,  but  . 
that  they  were  not  on  that  account  lefs  dif- 
pofed  to  make  the  moft  vigorous  refiftance 
to  the  barbarians;  and  counfelled  hira^ 
when  he  had  fuch  bafe  propofitions  to  offer 
to  them  in  future,  not  to  appear  in  their 
prefence,  nor  expofe  them  to  violate,  in  his 
perfon,  the  rights  of  hofpitality  and  friend- 
fhip  ^ 

It  was  alfo  determined  that  they  (hould  an- 
fwer to  the  Lacedsemonians,  that  if  Sparta 
Jiad  known  the  Athenians  better,  ihe  would 
not  have  fuppofed  them  capable  of  fuch 
treachery,  nor  have  endeavoured  to  retain 
them  in  her  alliance  by  interefted  motives  ; 
that  they  would  provide,  as  well  as  they 

J  Hcrodot.  lib.  8,  cap.  142. 

f  Id.  ibid.  cap.  145.  Lycuig,  Orat.  m,  Lcocr.  p,  136^ 
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could,  for  the  nepeflities  of  their  families,  and* 
thanked  the  allies  for  their  gencrbue  offers ; 
that  they  were  attached  to  the  league  byfa- 
cred  and  indiflbluble  ties,  and  that  the  only 
favour  they  demanded  of  the  allies  was  to 
fend  them  fpeedy  fuccours,  as  it  wa^  time 
to  march  into  Bceotia,  and  prevent  the  ene- 
my from  penetrating  a  fecond  time  into  At- 
tiea*. 

The  ambafladors  being  again  admitted, 
Ariftides  caufed  the  decrees  to  be  read  ia 
(heir  prefence ;  then  fuddenly  raifing  his 
voice,  **  Ambafladors  of  Lacedsemon,"  faid 
he,  ^  inform  the  Spartans,  that  all  the  gold 
that  circulates  on  the  earth,  or  that  ftill  lies, 
hidden  within  its  bowels,  is  nothing  in  our 
eyes  to  the  value  of  our  liberty.  And  you, 
Alexander,  addreffing  himfelf  to  that  prince, 
and  pointing  to  the  fun,  fay  to  Mardonius, 
that  as  long  as  yon  luminary  fhall  revcdve 
in  the  path  marked  out  for  him  in  the  hea- 
vens, the  Athenians  will  purfue  the  king  of 
Perfia,  till  they  fliall  have  fatisfied  the  ven- 
geance due  to  their  defolated  fields^  and  their 

>  Hcrodot.  lib.  8^  cap.  144. 
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temples  reduced  to  aflies  **.**  To  give  ftill 
greater  folcmnity  to  this  engagement,  he  in- 
ftantly  procured  a  decree  to  be  paffed,  by 
which  the  priefts  fliould  devote  to  the  infer- 
nal deities  all  thofe  who  maintained  a  cor- 
rcfpondence  with  the  Perfians,  or  detached 
themfelves  &om  the  confederation  of  the 
Greeks, 

MardoniuS)  informed  of  the  refoktion  of 
the  Athenians,  inftantly  marched  his  troops 
into  Boeotia,  and  thence  poured  them  int6 
Attica,  the  inhabitants  of  which  a  fe- 
cond  time  took  refuge  in  the  ifle  of 
Salamis  ^  He  was  fo  flattered  with  gain- 
ing pofiefiion  of  a  deferted  country,  that 
by  fignals  placed  from  dillance  to  dif- 
taoce,  either  on  the  ifles  or  continent, 
he  gave  notice  of  it  to  Xerxes,  who  was 
ftlll  at  Sardes  in  Lydia"^:  he  attempted 
likewife  to  avail  himfelf  of  this  fuccefs,  to 
open  a  new  negociation  with  the  Athe* 
nsans ;  but  he  received  the  fame  anfwer  as 


k  Herodot.  lib.  8,  cap«  Z45«    PiuU  k  Ariftid.  p.  3  »4«* 
«  Diod;  Sic.  lib.  xi,^p.  23. 
*  Herodot.  lib.  9,  cap.  3. 
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before ;  and  Lycidas,  one  of  the  fenators^ 
who  had  propofed  to  liften  to  the  offers  of 
the  Perfian  general,  was  ftoned  to  death  with 
his  wife  and  children  ^. 

In  the  mean  time  the  allies,  inftead  q£ 
fending  an  army,  as  had  been  agreed  on, 
into  Attica,  fortified  themfelves  cm  the  ifth- 
mus  of  Corinth,  and  appeared  attentive  only 
to  the  defence  of  the  Peloponnefus  ^.  The 
Athenians,  alarmed  at  this  proje£t,  fent  am- 
baffadors  to  Lacedsemon,  where  feftivals 
were  celebrating  which  were  to  laft  for 
fome  days :  they  made  known  their  com- 
plaints, but  the  anfwer  was  deferred  from 
day  to  day.  Offended  at  length  with  an  in- 
adion  and  a  filence  which  too  juftly  en- 
titled them  to  fufped  fome  perfidy,  they 
prefented- themfelves,  for  the  laft  time,  to 
the  ephori,  and  declared  that  Athens,  be- 
trayed by  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  aban- 
doned by  the  other  allies,  was  refolved  to 
turn  her  arms  againft  them,  by  making  her 
peace  with  the  Perfians. 

«  Herodot.  lib.  9,  cap.  c. 
^  14.  ibid,  cap.  6* 
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The  cphori  replied^  that  the  preceding 
night  they  had  fent  off,  under  the  conduct 
of  PaufaniaSy  guardian  of  the  young  king 
Pliftarchus,  five  thoufand  Spartans,  and 
thirty-five  thoufand  flaves,  or  Helots,  lightly 
armed  ^«  Thefe  troops,  which  were  pre- 
fently  increafed  by  five  thoufand  Lacedas^ 
monians,  forming  a  jundion  with  the  con- 
federated cities,  marched  from  Ekufis,  and 
proceeded  into  Bccotia,  whither  Mardonius 
had  brought  back  his  army  \ 

He  had  prudently  avoided  coming  to  an 
engagement  in  Attica.  As  that  country  is 
interfe£ted  by  heights  and  defiles,  he  would 
neither  have  had  it  in  his  power  to  extend 
his  cavalry  in  the  battle,  nor  to  fecure  a  re- 
treat in  cafe  of  a  defeat.  Boeotia,  on  the 
contrary,  afforded  fpacious  plains,  a  fertile 
country,  and  a  number  of  cities  ready  to  re- 
ceive the  remains  of  his  army ;  for,  except- 
ing the  inhabitants  of  Plataea  and  Thefpiae, 
all  the  ftates  of  that  part  of  Greece  had  de- 
clared in  favour  of  the  Perfians. 


t  Herodot.  lib*  9,  cap.  11. 
^  Id.  ibid.  cap.  19. 
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Mardonlus  pitched  his  camp  in  the  plain 
of  Thebes,  along  the  river  Afopus,  the  left 
bank  of  which  he  occupied  as  far  as  the 
frontiers  of  the  country  of  the  Plataeans  ^. 
To  enclofe  his  baggage,  and  fecure  to  him-i 
felf  a  place  of  retreat,  he  caufed  a  fpacc 
of  ten  ftadia  fquare  t,  to  be  furrounded  with 
a  deep  ditch,  and  likewife  with  walls  and 
wooden  towers  *.  The  Greeks  were  in  his 
front,  at  the  foot  and  on  the  declivity  of 
Mount  Cithseron.  Ariftides  commanded 
the  Athenians,  and  Paufanias  the  whole 
army  +. 

Here  the  generals  drew  up  the  following 
form  of  an  oath,  which  was  taken  with 
cagernefs  by  the  foldiers :  "I  will  not 
prefer  life  to  liberty ;  I  will  not  abandon 
my  leaders,  neither  during  their  lives,  nor 
after  their  death  ;  I  will  beftow  the  honours 
of  fepulture  on  fuch  of  the  allies  as  fhall 


*  See  the  plan  of  the  battle  of  Plata^a. 

f  Above  a  mile.     See  table  IX.  vol.  vii, 

*  Herodot.  lib.  9,  cap.  15.     Plut.  in  Ariftid.  p.  325. 

%  The  two  armie«^came  in  fight  of  each  other,  the  loth  of 
September  of  the  year  479  before  Chridt  DodweU^  10  Aonal 
Thucyd.  p.  52, 
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fall  in  the  battle:  after  the  yldory,  I  will 
deftroy*  none  of  thofe  cities  i/vhich  (hall 
hav^  fought  for  Greece^  and  I  will  decimate 
all  thofe  which  flxall  have  joined  theenemy* 
I  wiU  not  attempt  to  rebuild  the  temples 
they  have  burnt  or  demoUfhed,  but  fuffer 
.  their  ruins  to  remain,  perpetually  to  remind 
cur  poftcrity  of  the  impiou8  fury  of  the 
barbarians  K^ 

An  anecdote  reported  by  an  author  almoft 
contemporary  with  thefe  events  may  enable 
us  to  judge  of  the  idea  the  greater  part  of 
the  Perfians  entertained  of  their  general* 
Mardonius  fupped  with  an  inhabitant  of 
Thebes,  with  fifty  of  his  general  officers, 
as  maqy  Thebans,  and  Therfander,  one  of 
the  principal  citizens  of  Orchomenus.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  entertainment,  mutual 
confidence  having  taken  place  between  the 
guefts  of  both  nations,  a  Perfian  feated 
near  Therfander  faid  to  him :  "  This  table, 
the  pledge  of  our  faithful  friendfliip,  thefe 
libations  we  have  made  together  in  honour  of 
the  gods,  infpire  me  with  a  fecret  friendihip 

^  Lyeiirg.  in  Leocr.  p.  1 58<    Diod.  Sic.  lib.  i  x,  p.  23. 
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for  you.  It  is  time  to  look  to  your  fafety : 
you  fee  thefe  Perfians  who  are  abaadontng 
themfelves  to  tranfports  of  joy  ;  you  have 
feen  that  army  we  have  left  on  the  banks 
of  the  river ;  alas  !  you  will  foon  behold 
only  its  (battered  remains.'*  As  he  fpake 
thefe  words  he  (hcd  tears.  Therfandcr 
furprifed,  afked  him  if  he  had  communis 
cated  his  apprehenfions  to  Mardonius^  or 
thofe  whom  he  honoured  with  his  confi* 
dence.  "  My  dear  hoft,**  replied  the 
ftranger,  ^*  man  cannot  avoid  his  deftiny. 
Numbers  of  Perfians,  like  me,  have  forc- 
feen  that  which  is  hanging  over  them,  and 
we  all  fuffer  ourfelves  to  be  hurried  on  by 
fatality.  The  greateft  misfortune  of  man- 
kind is,  that  the  wifeft  amongfl:  them 
are  always  thofe  who  have  the  leaft 
influenced"  The  author  I  have  quoted 
received'  this  anecdote  from  Therfander 
himfelf. 

Mardonius,  perceiving  that  the  Greeks 
perfifted  in  maintaining  the  heights,  fent 
againft  them  his  whole  cavalry,  commanded 

1  Herodot.  lib.  9>  cap.  x6. 
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by  Mafifliud^  who  flood  in  the  higheft  de-^ 
gree  of  favour  with  Xerxes,  and  was  held 
in  univcrfal  eftimation  by  the  array;  The 
Perfiansj  after  infulting  the  Greeks  with  re- 
proaches of  cowardice,  fell  on  the  Mega- 
reans  encamped  on  a  more  level  fpot    of 

'  ground,  who,  with  the  affiftance  of  three 
hundred  Athenians^  made  a  confiderably  long 
reliftancci  The  death  of  Mafiftius  faved 
them  from  l  total  defeat,  and  terminated 
the  a£tion.  This  lofs  was  a  fubjefl:  of 
mourning  for  the  Pcrfian  irmy,  and  of 
triumph  fol:  the  Greeks,  who  fdw  the 
body  of  Mafiftius^  which  they  had  carried 
oflF  from  the  enemy^  pafs  along  all  their 
ranks  °*i 

Notwithftanding  thift  advantage,  the  dif- 
ficulty of  procuring  water,  in  prefence  of  an 
enemy  who  kept  at   a-diftance  by  their* 

.  darts  all  who  attempted  to  approach  the 
river,  obliged  them  to  change  their  pofition : 
they  filed  off  along  Mount  Cithseron,  and 
entered  the  country  of  the  Plataeansi 

^  Herodot.  lib.  9,  cap.  22,  kc-   UhL  Sic.  lib.  i^  p.  24. 
Flat,  in  Ariftid.  p«  327. 

Vol.  I.  X 
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The  Lacedaemonians  polled  themfelves 
near  a  copious  fpriog,  named  Gargaphia^ 
which  fufficed  for  the  wants  of  the  whole 
army :  the  other  allies  in  general  were  fta- 
tioned  on  the  eminences  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain ;  fome  of  them  in  the  plain^ 
and  all  in  front  of  the  Afopus^ 

During  this  diftribution  of  pods,  a  (harp 
difpute  arofe  between  the  Athenians  and 
Tegeatae,  who  claimed  equally  the  com- 
mand of  the  left  wing :  both  recounted 
their  titles  and  the  exploits  of  their  ancef- 
tors.  But  Ariftides  terminated  the  differ'*- 
cnce.  **  We  come  not  here,**  faid  he,  **  to 
conteft  with  our  allies,  but  to  combat  our 
enemies  ;  we  declare  that  it  is  not  the  poft 
that  confers  or  takes  away  valour.  To 
you,  O  Lacedaemonians !  we  refer.  What- 
ever rank  you  fhall  affign  us,  we  will  raife 
it  to  fuch  a  height  that  it  will  become  per- 
haps the  moft  honourable  of  all."  The 
Lacedaemonians  decided  with  acclamations 
in  favour  of  the  Athenians  \ 

A  more  imixiinent  danger  caufcd  the  pru- 

*  Hcrodot.  lib,  9,  cap.  26*    Flat,  in  Arift.  p.  326. 
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dence  of  Ariftidcs  a  ftill  feverer  trial :  he 
learnt  that  fome  officers  of  his  troops,  be- 
longing to  the  firft  families  of  Athens,  were 
meditating  an  a6t  of  treachery  in  favour  of 
the  Perfians,  and  that  the  confpiracy  was 
daily  gaining  ground.  Far  from  rendering 
it  more  formidable  by  enquiries  which  might 
have  apprized  the  confpirators  of  their 
ftrength,  he  contented  himfelf  with  arreft- 
ing  eight  of  the  accomplices.  The  two 
moft  guilty  fled.  To  the  others  he  faid, 
fliewing  them  the  enemy  :  "  The  blood  of 
the  Perfians  tilonc  can  expiate  your  of- 
fence •." 

Mardonius  no  fooner  learnt  that  the 
Greeks  had  retired  into  the  territory  of  Pla* 
taea,  than,  marching  his  army  up  the  river, 
he  Rationed  it  a  fecond  time  within  fight  of 
the  enemy.  It  confided  of  three  hundred 
thoufand  men  drawn  from  the  Afiatic  na- 
tions, and  about  fifty  thoufand  Boeotians, 
Theflalians,  and  other  Grecian  auxiliaries  '. 
That  of  the  confederates  was  about  a  hun- 

•  Plttt.  in  Arift,  p.  326, 
'  Herodot«  lib.  99  cap.  3  a. 

X  2 
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dred  and  ten  thQufand  ftrong,  fixty-nm^ 
thoufand  five  hundred  of  whom  were  only 
lightly  armed  *».  This  army  confifted  of  ten 
thoufand  Spartans  and  Lacedasmonians, 
eight  thoufand  Athenians,  five  thoufand 
Corinthians^  three  thoufand  Megareans^  and 
various  little  detachments  furnifhed  by  fe- 
veral  other  ftates  or  cities  of  Greece  '.  New 
levies  were  every  day  arriving.  The  Man- 
tineans  and  the  Eleans  did  not  reach  the 
camp  till  after  the  battle. 

The  armies  had  been  within  fight  of  each 
l>ther  eight  days,  when  a  detachment  of 
Perfian  cavalry,  pafiing  the  Afopus  in  the 
night,  intercepted  a  convoy  from  Pelopon- 
nefus  which  was  defcending  from  Mount 
Cithxron.  The  Perfians  made  themfelves 
Qiafters  of  this  pafs  %  and  the  Greeks  were 
cut  off  from  their  provifions  •• 

The  two  following  days  their  camp  was 
infulted  by  the  cavalry  of  the  enemy.    Nei- 


4  Herodot.  lib.  9,  cap.  30. 
'  Id.  ibid.  cap.  28* 

*  The  17th  of  September  of  the  year  479  before  Chiift- 
Dodwell.  in  Ann.  Thucyd.  p.  52* 

*  Herodot*  lib.  9,  cap.  }9. 
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ther  of  the  armies  dared  to  pafs  the  river* 
The  augur,  on  both  fides,  whether  of  his 
own  accord,  or  aded  upon  by  foreign  im- 
preffions,  promifed  the  viftory  refpeGively 
to  his  party,  provided  they  kept  on  the  de- 
fenfive  K 

On  the  eleventh  day  Mardonius  aflfembled 
his  council  *.  Artabazus,  bne  of  the  firft 
officers  of  the  army,  propofed  to  retire  un- 
der the  walls  of  Thebes,  and  not  to  rifk  a 
battle,  but  to  corrupt,  by  dint  of  money,  the 
chief  inhabitants  of  the  allied  cities.  This 
meafure,  which  was  much  approved  by  the 
Thebans,  would  infenfibly  have  detached 
from  the  confederation  the  greater  part  of 
the  ftates  of  which  it  was  compofed  ;  be* 
fides  that  the  Grecian  army,  which  was  al-* 
ready  in  want  of  provifions,  would  have 
been  compelled  in  a  few  days  to  difperfe,  or 
give  battle  in  the  plain,  which  it  had  hi- 
therto induftrioufly  avoided.  Mardonius 
however  rejeded  this  propofition  with  dis- 
dain. 

*  Herodot.lib.  o,  cap.  36  et  37. 

*  The  20th  of  September.   ,Id.  ibid» 
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The  following  night  ^^  a  horfeman,  efcap- 
ing  from  the  Perfian  camp,  and  advancing 
towards  the  quarter  of  the  Athenians,  de- 
fired  them  to  inform  their  general  that  he 
had  an  important  fecret  to  communicate; 
and  when  Ariftides  arrived,  this  ftranger 
thus  addrefled  him  :  "  Mardoniys  in  vain 
wearies  the  gods  to  procure  favourable  auf- 
piccs ;  their  filence  has  hitherto  retarded 
the  battle.  But  the  efforts  of  the  augurs 
can  no  longer  detain  him.  He  will  attack 
you  to-morrow  at  break  of  day.  I  hope 
after  your  vidtory  you  will  remember  that 
I  have  rilkcd  my  life  to  fecure  you  from  a 
furprife  :  I  am  Alexander,  king  of  Mace- 
donia." Having  thus  fpoken,  he  returned 
full  fpeed  to  the  camp  \ 

Ariftides  immediately  repaired  to  the 
quarter  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  The  moft 
prudent  plans  were  there  concerted  to  re* 
pulfe  the  enemy:  and  Paufanias  advifed  a 
meafure  that  Ariftides  himfelf  had  not 
dared  to  propofe ;  which  was  to  ftation  the 

♦  Tlic  night  between  the  20th  and  the  ^jfl  of  September, 
9  Plut.  in  Ariftid.  p.  327, 
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Athenians  oppofitc  to  the  Perfians,  and  the 
Lacedaemonians  to  the  Grecian  auxiliaries. 
By  this  means,  faid  he,  we  fhall  both  of  us 
have  to  combat  troops  who  have  already- 
experienced  our  valour.  This  refolutioa 
taken,  the  Athenians,  at  the  break  of  day, 
paflfed  to  the  right  wing,  and  the  Lacedae- 
monians to  the  left.  Mardonius  penetrate 
ing  theif  defigns,  inftantly  caufed  the  Per- 
fians to  file  off  to  his  right,  and  did  not  re- 
call them  to  their  former  poil  till  he  faw 
the  enemy  return  to  their  firft  order  of 
battle  \ 

This  general  confidered  the  motions  of 
the  Lacedaemonians  only  as  iigns  of  fear. 
In  the  intoxication  of  his  pride  he  taunt- 
ingly reminded  them  of  their  ancient  glory, 
and  fent  them  infulting  defiances.  A  herald 
difpatched  by  him  to  Paufanias  carried  a 
propofal  to  terminate  the  differences  of  Pcr- 
fia  and  Greece,  by  a  combat  between  a  cer- 
tain number  of  Spartans  and  Perfians.  Re- 
ceiving no  anfwer,  he  put  all  his  cavalry  in 
motion,  which  haraffed  the  army  of  the 

^  Herodot*  lib.  o,  cap.  46*    Flut*  In  ArifUd«  p.  328. 
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Greeks  during  the  remainder  of  the  dajf^ 
and  even  found  means  to  dam  up  the  foun* 
tain  of  Gargaphia  y. 

Deprived  of  this  their  only  refource,  the 
Greeks  determined  to  remove  their  camp  a 
little  farther,  and  retire  to  an  ifland  formed 
by  two  branches  of  the  Afppus,  one  of 
vvhich  is  named  Peroe  * ;  from  whence 
they  propofed  to  detach  half  their  troops  to 
the  pafs  of  Mount  Cithaeron,  to  diflodge 
the  Perfians  who  intercepted  their  convoys. 

The  camp  broke  up  during  the  night  % 
with  all  the  confufion  to  be  expedtctd  from 
the  troops  of  fp  m?iny  independent  ftates, 
cooled  by  inadljon,  and  alarmed  by  theic 
frequent  retreats,  as  well  as  (he  fcarcity  of 
provifions;  fome  repaired  to  the  poll  at 
figned  iheja ;  others,  Iqd  aftray  by  their 
guides,  or  by  a  paniq  terror^  topk  refuge 
near  the  city  of  Plataea  *. 

The  departure  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  Athenians  was  delayed  till  dawn.  The 
latter  took  the  road  of  the  plain ;  while  the 

▼  Herodot.  lib.  9,  cap,  49.    Paufan.  lib.  9,  cap.  4,  p.  7  iS, 
I      a  Id.  ibid.  cap.  51.     Paufan.  ibid. 

^  The  night  between  the  ^lil  and  2zd  of  September, 
•  Id,  ibid.  cap.  J2.  • 
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Lflccdaemonians,  followed  by  three  thoufand 
Tcgeatae,  filed  along  the  foot  of  mount  Ci- 
thaeron.     Having  arrived  at  the  temple  of 
Ceres,  ten  ftadia  from  their  former  pofition, 
and  at  the  fame  diftance  from  the  city  of 
Plataea  ^,  they  halted  for  one  of  their  body 
who  had  long  refufed  to  abandon  his  poft. 
Here  they  were  overtaken  by  the  Perfian 
cavalry,  detached  by  Mardonius  to  impede 
their  march.     *'  Rphold  them,"   exclaimed 
this  general  to  his  oflScers ;  *'  behold  thofe 
intrepid   Lacedaemonians,   who,   we    were 
told,  never  retreat  in  prcfence  of  an  enemy : 
that  vile   people,    diflinguifhed   from   the 
other  Greeks,  only  by  excefs  of  cowardice, 
and  who  will  foon  fuffer  the  punifhment 
they  juftly  merit  *^." 

Immediately  putting  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  the  warlike  nation  of  the  Perfians,  and 
of  his  beft  foldiers,  he  pafled  the  river  and 
advanced  rapidly  into  the  plain.  The 
troops  of  the  other  eaftern  nations  tumul- 
tuoufly  followed  him,  uttering  loud  ihouts  j 

and  at  the  fame  inftant  his  right  wing,  com- 

9  "  •  II 

*  Herodot.  lib,  9,  cap,  57. 

*  Id.  ibid,  cap*  58. 
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pofed  of  the  auxiliary  Greeks,  attacked  the 
Athenians,  and  prevented  them  from  af- 
fording any  s^ilance  to  the  Lacedasmo* 
nians. 

Paufanias  having  drawn  up  his  men  on 
a  floping  and  uneven  fpot  of  ground  near 
a  fmall  rivulet  and  the  enclofure  confecrated 
to  Ceres  \  left  them  long  expofed  to  the 
darts  and  arrows  of  the  enemy,  againft 
which  they  did  net  ventiure  to  defend  theniH 
felves.  The  entrails  of  the  vidims  were' 
declared  to  portend  only  finifter  events. 
This  wretched  fuperftition  occafioned  the 
lofs  of  a  great  number  of  foldiers,  who 
lefs  regretted  the  lofs  of  life  than  that  their 
death  fhould  be  of  fd  little  utility  to  their 
country.  At  length  the  Tegeatas,  no  longer 
able  to  refill  the  ardour  which  animated 
them,  began  to  move,  and  were  foon  fup- 
ported  by  the  Spartans  who  had  juft  ob- 
tained, or  contrived  to  procure,  fome  fa- 
vourable omens  •. 

At  their  approach   the  Perfians  threw 

"*  Hcrodot.  lib.  9,  cap.  57  ct  6s*     Plut.  in  Arift.p,  325. 
Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  1 1,  p.  24. 
•  Herodot.  ibid,  cap,  62, 
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away  their  bows,  and  clofing  their  ranks, 
covered  themfelvcs  with  their  bucklers, 
forming  a  compadi  body,  which  by  its 
weight  and  impulfe  checked  and  repelled 
the  fury  of  the  enemy.  In  vain  are  their 
fragile  bucklers  fliivered  in  pieces  j .  they 
break  the  lances  that  pierce  them,  and  fup* 
|>ly  the  deficiency  of  their  weapons  .by  a 
ferocious  courage  ^  Mardonius,  at  the  head 
of  a  thoufand  chofen  foldiers,  long  held  the 
victory  in  fufpenfe ;  but  prefently  he  falls, 
with  a  mortal  wound.  The  troops  attached 
to  his  perfon  attempt  to  avenge  his  death, 
and  are  facrificed  around  his  body.  From 
this  moment  the  Perfian  hoft  was  fhaken, 
thrown  into  confufion,  and  compelled  to  fly. 
Their  cavalry  for  fome  time  flopped  the 
progrefs  of  the  vidor,  but  did  not  prevent 
him  from  reaching  the  foot  of  the  intrench- 
ment  thrown  up  by  the  Perfians  near  the 
Afopus,  and  in  which  the  remains  of  their 
fliattered  army  took  refuge  K 

Similar  fuccefs  had  attended  the  Athe- 


'  Plut.  in  Arift.  p.  329. 
s  Herodot.  lib.  91  cap.  70. 
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nians  on  the  left  wing:  they  had  expe- 
rienced a  very  obflinate  refiftance  from  the 
Boeotians,  but  only  feeble  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  other  allies  of  Xerxes,  offended, 
no  doubt,  at  the  haughty  condu£i:  of  Mar- 
donius,  and  his  obftinacy  in  perfifting  to 
give  battle  on  ground  fo  difadvantageous. 
In  their  flight  the  Boeotians  hurried  away 
with  them  the  whole  of  the  Perfian  right 
wing  \ 

Ariftides,  far  from  puiiuing  them,  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  join  the  Lacedasmo«* 
nians,  who,  Uttle  verfed  in  the  art  of  con^ 
dudting  fieges,  were  employed  in  fruitlefs 
attacks  on  the  fortification  by  which  the 
Perfians  were  defended.  The  arrival  of  the 
Athenians  and  the  reft  of  the  confederated 
troops  did  not  terrify  the  befieged,  who  fu- 
rioufly  repulfed  the  aflailants  ;  but  the  Athe- 
nians at  length  forcing  the  intrenchment, 
and  deftroying  a  part  of  the  wall,  the  Greeks 
ruflied  into  the  camp,  and  the  Perfians  fuf- 
fered  themfelves  to  be  flaughtered  like  vic- 
tims^ 

*»  Herod ot.  lib.  9,  cap.  67. 

»  Id.  ibid.  cap.  70.     Diod.  Sic.  lib.  il,  p.  25. 
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Artabazus^  who  had  under  his  command 
a  body  of  forty  thoufand  men,  but  who  had 
long  been  fecrctly  offended  at  the  choice 
Xerxes  had  made  of  Mardonius  to  com- 
mand the  army,  had  from  the  beginning  of 
the  battle  advanced  rather  to  be  a  fpedator 
than  with  any  view  of  contributing  to  its 
fuccefs.      He  accordingly   no  fooner  faw 
the  army  of  Mardonius  give  ground,  than 
he  ordered  his  troops  to  follow  him ;  and 
taking  to  flight,  took  the  road  of  Phocis, 
croffed  the  fea  at  Byzantium  ^^  and  repaired 
to  Afia,  where  his  having  faved  a  part  of 
the  army  was  perhaps  imputed  to  him  as  a 
merit.  All  the  remainder,  except  about  three 
thoufand  men,  perifhed,  either  in  the  in- 
trenchment  or  the  battle. 

The  nations  thit  mod  diftinguifhed 
themfelves  on  this  memorable  day  were,  on 
the  one  fide,  the  Perfians  and  the  Sacse  ; 
and  on  the  other,  the  Lacedaemonians,  the 
Athenians,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Tegea. 
Great  encomiums  were  bellowed  by  the 

vidlors  on   the  valour  of  Mardonius,   the 

--      -  -        -         .-■  .      -     -  , 

^  Herodot.  lib.  9^  cap.  66  et  89. 
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Athenian  Sophanes,  and  four  Spartans,  at 
the  head  of  whom  we  muft  place  Arifto- 
demus,  who  had  refolved  on  this  occafioQ 
to  free  himfelf  from  the  difgrace  of  not 
having  facrificed  his  life  at  Thermopylae. 
But  the  Lacedasmonians  beftowed  no  ho- 
nours on  his  afhes :  they  faid^  that  refolved 
to  die  rather  than  to  conquer^  he  had  quitted 
his  rank  during  the  battle,  and  feemed  ra* 
ther  aduated  by  the  courage  derived  from 
defpair  than  real  valour  \ 

In  the  mean  time  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  Athenians  equally  difputed  the  palm  of 
bravery;  the  former,  becaufe  they  had 
beaten  the  beft  troops  of  Mardonius ;  the 
latter,  becaufe  they  had  forced  them  in  their 
intrench  men ts :  both  afferted  their  preten- 
fions  with  a  degree  of  haughtinefs  from 
which  it  was  impoflible  to  recede.  Their 
minds  became  irritated ;  the  two  camps  re- 
founded  with  menaces,  and  they  would 
have  proceeded  to  blows,  but  for  the  pru- 
dence of  Ariftides,  who  prevailed  on  the 

Athenians  to  refer  the  queftion  to  the  dcd* 

■  — '    —  '     ■ 

^  Herodot.  lib.  9,  C9p«  71. 
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iion  of  the  allies.  Theogiton  of  Megara 
now  propofed  to  the  rival  ftates  to  re- 
nounce the  prize,  and  adjudge  it  to  fome 
other  people.  Cleocritus  of  Corinth  named 
the  PlatseanSy  and  all  the  fuffirages  \^ere 
united  in  their  favour  "*. 

The  earth  was  covered  with  the  rich 
fpoils  of  the  Perfians ;  and  gold  and  filver 
filled  their  tents.  Paufanias  delivered  the 
plunder  into  the  cuftody  of  the  Helots " : 
the  tenth  part  was  referved  for  the  temple 
of  Delphi,  and  a  confiderable  portion  for 
monuments  in  honour  of  the  gods.  The 
victors  (hared  the  remainder,  and  brought 
into  their  country  the  firft  feeds  of  corrup- 
tion ^ 

All  kinds  of  honours  were  conferred  on 
thofe  who  had  died  in  arms.  Each  nation 
prepared  a  tomb  for  its  warriors  p,  and 
Ariftides  procured  a  decree  to  be  pafled  in 
an  affembly  of  the  generals :  That  the  peo- 
ple of  Greece  fhould  every  year  fend  depu- 

■  Plut,  in  Ariftid.  p.  331. 

*  Herodot.  lib.  9^  cap.  8o* 

*  Juftin.  lib.  2y  Cap*  14. 

9  Herodot.  ibid.  cap.  Sj.    Thucyd.lib.  3,  cap.  58. 
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ties  to  Plataea,  there  to  perpetuate,  by  folemft 
facrifices  the  memory  of  thofe  who  had  loft 
their  lives  in  the  battle  j  that  every  five 
years  fplendid  games  (hould  be  there  cele- 
brated, and  called  the  Feftivals  of  Liberty ; 
and  that  the  Plataeans,  henceforward  ex- 
empt from  all  cares  but  thofe  of  offering  up 
vows  for  the  prefervation  of  Greece,  fliould 
be  confidered  as  an  inviolate  date,  confe- 
crated  to  the  Gods'*. 

Eleven  days  after  the  battle*,  the  vidors 
marched  to  Thebes,  and  demanded  that  the 
inhabitants  fhould  deliver  up  fuch  of  the 
citizens  as  had  induced  them  to  a  fubmif- 
fion  to  the  Medes.  On  the  refiifal  of  the 
Thebans,  the  city  was  befieged,  and  in 
danger  of  being  deftroyed,  had  not  one  of 
the  principal  offenders  confented  to  furren* 
der  himfelf  and  the  reft  of  his  fadion  into 
the  hands  of  the  allies.  They  flattered 
themfelves  they  fhould  be  able  to  redeem 
their  lives  by  the  facrifice  of  the  great  fums 
of  money  they  had  received  from  Mardo- 

<  Plut.  in  Ariftid,  p.  331, 
•  The  34  of  Oftobcr, 

nius; 
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nius ;  but  Paufanlas,  deaf  to  their  offers^ 
fentenced  them  all  to  death  ^ 

The  battle  of  Plataea  was  fought  on  the 
third  of  the  month  Boedromion%  in  the 
fecond  year  of  the  feventy-fifth  Olympiad  *. 
On  the  fame  day  the  Grecian  fleet,  com- 
manded by  Leutychides  king  of  Lacedx- 
mon,  and  Xanthippus  the  Athenian,  gsdned 
a  (ignal  vi£tory  over  the  terfians  %  near  the 
promontory  of  Mycale  in  Ionia,  and  the 
ilates  of  that  diftrid  who  had  called  them 
to  their  afliflance  entered,  after  the  engage- 
ment, into  the  general  leagued 

Such  was  the  conclufion  of  the  war  of 
Xerxes,better  known  by  the  name  of  theMe- 
dian  war :  it  had  continued  two  years  ^ ;  and 
never  perhaps  did  fuch  memorable  tranfac- 
tions  occur  in  fo  fhort  an  interval,  nor  ever 


'  Herodot.  lib  9^  cap.  88«     Diod.  Sic.  lib.  11,  p.  26. 

*  t^lut.  de  Glor.  Athen;  t.  ii.  p;  349.  Id^  in  Camill.  t.  u 
p.  138.  In  the  life  of  Ariftides,  p.  330,  he  fays  it  wa9 
on  the  4th. 

*  The  2  id  of  September  of  the  year  479  before  Chrift/ 
Dodwcll  in  Annal.  Thucyd.  p.  52. 

'  Herodot^  lib.  9,  cap.  90. 

^.Id.  ibid.  cap.  io6« 

'  Diod.  Sic.  lib*  1 1|  p«  29. 

Vol.  I.  Y 
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did  fimilar  events  operate  fuch  rapid  revolii^ 
tionSy  in  the  ideas,  intcrefts,  and  govern- 
ments of  nations.  Their  effedts  were  dif- 
ferent on  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athe- 
nians, according  to  the  diverfity  of  their 
charader  and  inftitutions.  The  former 
ifought  for  repofe  after  their  fuccefles,  and 
fufFered  only  a  few  marks  of  jealoufy  to 
efcape  them  againft  the  Athenians.  The 
latter  fuddenly  abandoned  themfelves  to  the 
moft  immoderate  ambition,  and  propofed 
at  once  to  deprive  tae  Lacedaemonians  of 
the  pre-eminence  they  had  hitherto  held  in 
Greece,  and  to  protect  the  lonians,  who 
had  juft  recovered  their  liberty,  againft  the 
l^erfians. 

The  different  ftates  of  Greece  at  length 
recovered  breath :  the  Athenians  re-efta- 
blifhed  themfelves  amidft  the  ruins  of  their 
unfortunate  city,  and  rebuilt  its  walls^  not- 
withftanding  the  complaints  of  the  allies, 
who  began  to  dread  the  increafmg  glory  of 
that  people ;  and  in  defpite  of  the  reprefenta- 
tions  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  gave  it 
as  their  opinion  that  it  would  be  proper  to 
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difmantle  all  the  fortified  towns  of  Greece 
fituated  without  Peloponnefus,  that  on  any 
new  invafion  they  might  not  ferve  as  a  Re- 
treat for  the  Perfians  ^  Themiftocles  found 
means  to  divert  the  ftorm  then  impending 
over  the  Athenians.  He  ftill  further  induced 
them  to  make  a  harbour  at  the  Piraeus  de- 
fended by  a  ftrong  wall  *,  to  build  yearly  a 
certain  number  of  galleys,  and  offer  privi- 
leges and  immunities  to  ftrangers,  and  efpe- 
cially  to  mechanics,  who  fhould  come  to  fet- 
tle in  their  city  *• 

At  the  fame  time  the  allies  prepared  to 
reftore  to  their  freedom  the  Grecian  cities 
in  which  the  Perfians  had  left  garrifons.  A 
numerous  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Pau- 
fanias  and  Ariftides,  obliged  the  enemy  to 
abandon  the  ifle  of  Cyprus  and  the  city  of 
Byzantium,  fituated.  on  the  Hellefpont^ 
Thefe  fucceffes  completed  the  ruin  of  Pau- 
fanias,  who  from  this  time  was  incapable  of 

y  Thucyd.  lib.  I,  cap.  90.     Plut.  in  Themift,  p.   12 1« 
Diod.  Sic.  lib.  i,  p.  31. 

«  Pint,  in  Themift.  ibid.     Nep.  in  Thcmift.  cap.  6. 

*  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  iiy  p.  33* 

^  Thucyd*  lib.  i,  cap.  94.    Diod.  Sic.  ibuL  p.  34* 
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fupporting  his  glory  and  good  fortune  with 
moderation. 

He  was  no  longer  that  rigid  Spartan  who, 
in  the  fields  of  Platasa^  derided  the  pomp  and 
flavery  of  the  Medes  ^ ;  he  was  become  a 
fatrap,  totally  fubdued  by  the  manners  of 
the  vanquifhed  people,  and  perpetually  fur- 
rounded  by  foreign  guards,  who  rendered 
him  inacceffible^  The  allies,  who  could 
only  obtain  from  him  harfh  and  humiliating 
anfwers,  or  imperious  and  fanguinary  or- 
ders, revolted  at  length  againft  a  tyranny 
become  ftill  more  odious  from  the  conduct 
of  Ariftides,  who,  to  conciliate  the  minds  of 
men,  employed  the  moft  powerful  of.  all 
inftruments,  mildnefs  and  juftice.  The 
confederate  nations  therefore  propofed  to 
the  Athenians  to  fight  under  their  orders  *• 

The  Lacedaemonians,  informed  of  this 
defedion,  immediately  recalled  Paufanias, 
who  was  at  once  ace  u  fed  of  oppreffion  to- 
wards the  allies,  and  fufpeded  of  a  corre- 

*  Herodot.  lib.  9,  cap.  82. 

*  Thucyd.  lib.  i,  cap.  130.     Nep.  in  Paufan.  cap.  3, 

«  Thucyd.  ibid.  cap.  95.       Diod.   Sic.  lib.    11,   p.    34. 
Plut.  in  Arill.  p.  333.     Ncp.  In  Aiiftid.  cap.  2. 
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fpondence  with  the  Perfians.  Sufficient 
proofs  were  adduced  of  his  tyranny  and 
oppreffion,  and  he  was  deprived  of  the 
command  ^.  His  treafon  foon  after  became 
equally  manifeft,  and  he  was  put  to  death  «♦ 
This  punilhment,  however  exemplary^  did 
not  produce  its  effedt  on  the  allies :  they  re- 
fufed  to  obey  the  Spartan  Dorcis,  who  fuc- 
ceeded  to  Paufanias  ^  ;  and  this  general  re- 
figning  his  command,  the  Lacedaemonians 
deliberated  on  the  meafures  proper  to  be 
adopted. 

Their  claim  to  command  the  combined 
army  of  the  Greeks  was  founded  on  the 
mod  refpe£table  titles.  It  had  hitherto  been 
admitted  by  all  the  nations  of  Greece,  not 
excepting  the  Athenians  \  Sparta  had  ex- 
ercifed  this  right,  not  to  extend  her  domi- 
nions, but  every  where  to  deftroy  tyranny  K 
The  wifdom  of  her  laws  often  rendered  her 
the  arbiter  of  the  Grecian  ftates ;  and  the 

^  Thucyd.  lib.  I,  cap.  131. 

s  Id.  ibid.  cap.  134.     Diod.  Sic.  lib.  11,  p.  35. 

^  Thucyd.  ibid.  cap.  95. 

"  Herodot.  lib.  8,  cap.  2  et  3.     Nep.  in  Arid.  cap.  2. 

k  7 hucyd.  ibid.  cap.  18.     rlul.  in  Lye.  t,  i.  p.  58. 
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equity  of  her  dccifions  had  induced  many 
of  them  to  increafe  the  number  of  her  al- 
lies. What  a  moment  too  was  chofen  to 
defpoil  her  of  her  prerogative !  The  very 
moment  when,  under  the  condudl  of  her 
generals,  the  Greeks  had  gained  the  moft 
brilliant  of  victories. 

Reflections  like  thefe  filled  the  Spartans 
with  rage  and  indignation.  They  threat- 
ened the  allies/  and  were  meditating  the  in- 
vafion  of  Attica,  wlien  a  fenator  named  He- 
taemaridas  ventured  to  reprefent  to  the  war- 
riors who  furrounded  him,  that  their  ge- 
nerals, after  the  moft  glorious  fucccfles, 
brought  nothing  back  to  their  country  but 
the  feeds  of  corruption ;  that  the  example 
of  Paufanias  fliould  make  them  tremble  at 
the  thought  of  choofmg  him  a  fuccefTor ; 
and  that  it  was  advantageous  to  the  repub* 
lie  to  yield  to  the  Athenians  the  empire  of 
the  fea,  and  the  care  of  continuing  the  war 
againft  the  Perfians  K 

This  difcourfe  furprifed,  and  quickly 
calmed  the  minds  of  the  affembly.     The 

*  Thucj'd,  lib.  i,  cap,  75  et  95.    Diod.  Sic.  lib.  ir,  p.  38. 
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braveft  nation  in  the  world  was  feen  to 
prefer  her  virtues  to  her  vengeance,  and  lay 
afide  her  jealoufy  at  the  voice  of  reafon. 
The  genius  of  Lycurgus  ftill  reigned  in 
Sparta ;  and  never  perhaps  did  fhe  difplay 
more  real  courage  and  true  greatnefs. 

The  Athenians,  who,  far  from  expeding 
fuch  a  facrifice,  were  prepared  to  aflert  their 
claim  by  force  of  arms,  admired  a  modera- 
tion they  were  incapable  of  imitating ;  and, 
whilft.'  a  rival  nation  was  thus  divefting  it- 
felf  of  a  portion  of  its  power,  their  anxiety 
was  but  the  greater  to  procure  the  honour- 
able privilege  of  commanding  the  naval  ar- 
mies of  Greece  to  be  confirmed  to  them  by 
the  allies  "\ 

This  new  fyftem  of  confederation  was  to 
be  juftified  by  new  enterprifes,  and  gave 
birth  to  new  projects.  The  firft  ftep  wai 
to  regulate  the  neceflary  contributions  for 
continuing  the  war  againft  the  Perfians, 
All  the  dates  committed  their  interefts  to 
the  integrity  of  Ariftides,  who  vifited  all 
parts  of  the  continent  and  the  iflands,  in- 

«  Plut.  in  Arift.  p«  333* 
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formed  himfelf  of  the  produce  of  the  lands, 
and  gave  fuch  proofs  of  intelligence  and 
equity  in  his  whole  condudl  of  this  bufi-r 
nefs,  that  even  thofe  on  whom  the  taxes 
were  levied  confidered  him  as  their  bene- 
fador".  As  foon  as  this  taxation  was 
finifhed,  it  vyas  refolyed  to  attack  the  Pert- 
lians. 

The  Lacedaemonians  took  no  part  in  this 
deliberation  ;  they  now  were  only  intent  on 
peace,  while  the  Athenians  breathed  nothing 
but  war.  This  contrariety  of  views  had 
ipore  than  once  been  displayed.  After  the 
battle  of  Mycale,  the  people  of  Pelo- 
ponnefus,  headed  by  the  Lacedaemonians^ 
•yviflied  to  remove  the  lonians  to  the  conti- 
nent of  Greece,  and  beftow  on  them  the 
'  maritime  places  poffefled  by  the  nations 
which  had  entered  into  alliance  with  the 
Perfians.  By  this  tranfmigration,  the  Greeks 
would  have  been  freed  from  the  burthen 
pf  proteding  the  Ionians,.and  the  inevitable 
rupture  between  Afia  and  Europe  been,  at 
leaft  for  fome  time,  retarded.    But  the  Athe- 

»  Plut.  ill  Adlft.  p.  333. 
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nians  rejedted  this  propofal,  pretending  that 
the  fate  of  their  colonies  ought  not  to  de- 
pend on  the  allies  ^.  It  was  neccflary  at  leaft 
to  afKx  a  fort  of  ftigma  on  the  different 
ftates  of  Greece  who  had  joined  their 
forces  to  thofe  of  Xerxes,  or  remained  in- 
adtive.  The  Lacedaemonians  propofed  to 
exclude  them  from  the  affembly  of  the 
Amphidyons:  but  Themiftocles,  wifhing 
to  procure  for  his  country  the  alliance  of 
the  Argiyes,  Thebans,  and  Theffalians,  re- 
prefented  that,  by  excluding  thefe  ftates 
from  that  affembly,  two  or  three  powerful 
cities  would  difpofe  of  all  the  fuffrages  at 
their  pleafure.  He  thus  defeated  the  propo- 
rtion of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  drew  01^ 
hijnfelf  their  hatred  ?• 

He  had  merited  that  of  the  allies  by  his 
exadions,  and  the  ads  of  violence  he  had 
exercifed  in  the  ifles  of  the  -^gean  fea. 
A  multitude  of  individuals  complained  of 
his  injuftice,  others  of  the  riches  he  had 
jimaffed,  and  all  of  his  inordinate  thirft  for 

®  Herodot.  lib.  9,  cap.  ic6. 
f  Flut.in  Themift.p.  122. 
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power.  Envy,  which  carefully  coUedied 
his  moft  trifling  words  and  actions,  enjoyed 
the  cruel  pleafure  of  calling  a  cloud  over 
his  glory;  He  himfeif  faw  it  diminifli 
from  day  to  day,  and  to  maintain  its  fplen- 
dour  even  defcended  to  weary  the  people 
with  the  recital  of  his  exploits,  not  per- 
ceiving that  it  is  as  dangerous  as  fruitlefs  to 
recall  to  mind  forgotten  fervices.  He  built 
near  his  houfe  a  temple  dedicated  to  Diana, 

THE  INSPIRER  OF  GOOD  COUNSELS.     This 

infcription,  the  memorial  of  thofe  he  had 
given  the  Athenians  during  the  Median 
war,  had  the  appearance  of  a  reproach,  and 
confequently  of  an  infult  offered  to  the  na- 
tion. His  enemies  prevailed:  he  was  ba- 
niflied  *,  and  retired  to  Peloponnefus ;  but 
foon  after,  having  been  accufed  of  carrying 
on  a  criminal  correfpondence  with  Arta- 
xerxcs,the  fucceflbr  of  Xerxes,he  was  driven 
from  city  to  city  %  and  conftrained  to  take 
refuge  with  the  Perfians,  who  honoured  in 


*  Toward*  the  year  47 1  before  Chrift. 
<»  Thucyd.  lib.  i,  cap.  135.     Diodor.'Sic,  lib.  li,  p.  42. 
Plut.  in  Them.  p.  122  et  123. 
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their  fuppliant  yanquiflier  thofe  talents 
which  had  humbled  them,  but  were  now 
no  longer  formidable.  He  died  feveral  yearj 
after  *. 

The  Athenians  were  fcarcely  fendble  of 
this  lofs,  (ince  they  poflefled  Ariftides,  and 
Cimon  fon  of  Miltiades.  The  latter  united 
to  the  valour  of  his  father  the  prudence  of 
Themiftocles,  and  almoft  all  the  virtues  of 
Ariftides,  whofe  example  he  had  fttidied, 
and  to  whofe  leflbns  he  had  ever  been  at- 
tentive ^.  To  him  was  entrufted  the  com- 
mand of  the  Grecian  fleet :  he  fet  fail  for  / 
Thrace,  made  himfelf  matter  of  a  city  where 
the  Perfians  had  a  garrifon,  deftroyed  the 
pirates  who  infefted  the  neighbouring  feas, 
and  fpread  terror  through  thofe  iflands 
which  had  detached  themfelves  from  the 
league  •• 

He  foon  after  failed  from  the  Piraeus 
with  two  hundred  galleys,  which  were 
joined  by  a  hundred  others  furnifhed  by  the 


*  Towards  the  year  449  before  Chrift. 
'  Plut.  in  Cim.  p.  481 . 

*  Id.  ibid*  p.  483.     Thucyd.  lib.  i,  cap.  98* 
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allies.  By  his  prefence,  or  his  arms,  he 
obliged  the  cities  of  Caria  and  Lycia  to  de- 
clare againft  the  Perfians;  and,  falling  in 
with  the  fleet  of  the  latter,  confiding  of  two 
hundred  veflfels  %  off  the  ifle  of  Cyprus,  he 
funk  part  of  them,  and  took  the  remainder : 
on  the  fame  evening,  arriving  on  the  coails 
of  Pamphylia,  where  the  Perfians  had  col- 
leded  a  numerous  army,  he  difembarked 
his  troops,  attacked  and  difperfed  the  ene- 
my, and  returned  with  a  great  number  of 
prifoners,  and  a  large  quantity  of  rich  fboils, 
\  which  he  fet  apart  for  the  embelliftiment  of 
Athens  \ 

This  double  viftory  was  foon  followed 
by  the  conqueft  of  the  Thracian  peninfula* ; 
and  other  advantages,  gained  in  the  courfe 
of  feveral  years,  fucceffively  increafed  the 
glory  of  the  Athenians,  and  their  confidence 
in  their  troops. 

The  ftrength  of  their  allies  diminifhed  in 
the  fame  proportion.     Exhaufted  by  a  war 


*  Thucyd.  lib.  i,cap.  loo. 
»  Diod.  Sic,  lib.  Ii,  p.  47. 
«  Plut.  in  Cim.  p.  487. 
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which  daily  became  more  foreign  to  their 
interefts,  the  greater  part  refufed  to  furnifh 
their  contingent  of  fhips  and  foldiers.   The 
Athenians  at  firft  employed  menaces  and 
violence  to  compel  them  j  but  Cimon,  ac- 
tuated by  profounder  views,    propofed  to 
them  to  keep  at  home  their  troops  and  their 
failors,  to  increafe  their  pecuniary  contribu- 
tions; and  fend  their  galleys,  which  fliould 
be  navigated  by  Athenians  y.    By  this  artful 
policy  he  deprived   them   of  their  navy; 
and,  plunging  them  into  a  fatal  ftate  of  re- 
pofe,  gave  fuch  a  fuperiority  to  his  country, 
that  fhe  ceafed  to  pay  the  leaft  attention  to 
the  allies.     Ariftides  and  Cimon  indeed  re- 
tained fome  of  them  by  continued  marks  of 
refped;  but  Athens,  by  her  haughtinefs, 
compelled  the  others  to  feparate  from  her 
alliance,  and  puniihed  them  for  their  de- 
fedlion  by  reducing  them  to  flavery. 

In  this  manner  fhe  took  pofTeflion  of  the 
ifles  of  Scyros  and  of  Naxos  * ;  and  obliged 

the  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  of  Thafos,  after  a 
i 

y  Thucyd.  lib.  i,  cap.  99.     Plut.  in  Cim.  p.  485. 
*  Thucyd.  ibid.  cap.  98.     Plut.  in  Cim.  p.  483. 
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long  fiege,  to  rafe  the  walls  of  their  capital^ 
and  refign  to  the  yiftors  their  fhips,  their 
gold  mines,  and  the  territory  they  pofleffed 
on  the  continent*. 

Thefe  proceedings  were  manifeft  infra^ions 
of  the  treaty  which  Ariftides  had  entered  into 
with  the  allies,  and  of  which  the  obfervance 
was  guarded  by  the  moft  tremendous  oaths. 
But  Ariftides  exhorted  the  Athenians  to 
avert  on  his  head  the  punifhment  due  to 
their  perjuries  **.  It  feemed  as  if  virtue  it- 
felf  began  to  be  corrupted  by  ambition. 

Athens  was  now  in  a  ftate  of  continual 
war ;  and  the  objed  of  this  war  was  two- 
fold ;  the  one,  of  which  they  made  no  fe- 
cret,  was  to  maintain  the  liberty  of  the  cities 
of  Ionia  ;  the  other,  which  they  were  fear- 
ful of  avowing,  to  wreft  that  fame  liberty 
from  all  the  ftates  of  Greece. 

The  Lacedaemonians,  at  length  roufed  by 
the  complaints  of  the  allies,  had  refolved, 

during  the  fiege  of  Thafos,  to  make  a  di- 

— ^— — ^■— ■— ^>— — — ■       — — — «^^»   ■  ■  I      I  1 1 1 

*  Thucyd.  lib.  i,  cap.  loi.    Diod.  Sic.  lib.  li*  p.  SX* 
t'lut.  in  Cim,  p.  487. 
^  Plut»  ill  Arift.  p.  334. 
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verfion  in  Attica  ^ :  but  at  the  moment  this 
projeft  was  to  be  carried  into  execution, 
Sparta  was  deftroyed  by  dreadful  earth- 
quakes, and  a  confiderable  number  of  its 
inhabitants  perifhed  beneath  the  ruins.  The 
flaves  revolted,  feveral  of  the  cities  of  La- 
conia  followed  their  example,  and  the  La- 
cedaemonians were  compelled  to  implore 
the  affiftance  of  that  people  *  whofe  ambi- 
tious progrefs  they  had  wifhed  to  ftop.  One 
of  the  orators  of  Athens  counfelled  his 
countrymen  to  fuffer  the  only  power  they 
had  to  fear  in  Greece  to  fmk  beneath  its 
calamities ;  but  Cimon,  convinced  that  the 
rivalry  of  Sparta  was  more  advantageous 
to  the  Athenians  even  than  their  conquefts, 
found  means  to  infpire  them  with  more  ge- 
nerous fentiments  *^.  On  various  occafions 
they  joined  their  troops  with  thofe  of  La- 
cedsemon ;  and  this  important  fervice,  which 
fhould  have  united  the  two  nations,  fowed 
the  feeds  of  a  hatred  between  them  that 


«  Thucydi  lib.  i,  cap.  loi. 

♦  Towards  the  year  464  before  Chrift* 

^  Plut*  in  CiRii  p.  4894 
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gave  birth  to  the  moft  fatal  wars  ®.  The 
Lacedaemonians,  imagining  they  perceived 
a  fecret  correfpondence  between  the  revok- 
ers  and  the  Athenian  generals,  entreated 
them,  under  plaufible  pretences,  to  v^ith- 
draw  their  forces  ;  but  the  Athenians,  irri- 
tated at  fuch  a  fufpicion,  broke  the  treaty 
by  which  they  had  been  allied  to  the  Lace- 
daemonians from  the  commencement  of  the 
Median  war,  and  loft  no  time  in  concluding 
another  with  the  people  of  Argos,  who  had 
long  been  the  enemies  of  Sparta  ^. 

During  thefe  tranfadlions,  Inarus,  fon  of 
Pfammetichus,  having  excited  an  infurredion 
in  Egypt  againft  Artaxerxes,  king  of  Perfia*, 
folicited  the  protedion  of  the  Athenians*. 
The  defire  of  enfeebling  the  Perfians,  and  of 
procuring  the  alliance  of  the  .Egyptians, 
determined  the  republic  ftill  more  than  the 
offers  of  Inarus.  Cimon  failed  to  Egypt 
with  the  allied  fleet,  confifting  of  two  hun- 

*  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  ii,  p.  49. 

f  Thucjrd.  lib.  i,  cap.  102.  Diod.  Sic.  ibid.  p.  48.  Paufkn. 
lib.  4,  cap.  24,  p.  339. 
s  Thucyd.  ibid.  cap.  104.     Diod.  Sic.  ibid.  p.  54* 

•  Towards  the  year  462  before  Chrift.. 

dred 
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dred  veflels  **.  He  afccnded  the  Nile,  and 
joined  that  of  the  Egyptians,  who  de- 
feated the  Perfiafis,  and  made  themfelves 
inafters  of  Memphis,  except  one  quarter  of 
the  city,  in  which  the  (hattered  remains  of 
the  Periian  army  had  taken  refuge.  The 
revolt  of  the  Egyptians  was  not  fiipprefled 
till  fix  years  after  :  the  valour  of  the  Ath(i- 
nians  and  other  Greeks  alone  proldnged  its 
duration.  After  the  lofs  of  a  battle,  they 
defended  themfelves  fixteen  months  in  an 
ifland  formed  by  two  branches  of  the  Nile, 
and  mod  of  them  perifhed  fword  in  hand. 
It  muft  be  obfervcd,  that  Artaxerxes,  to 
oblige  the  Grecian  troops  to  quit  Egypt, 
had  in  vain  attempted,  by  offers  of  rich  pre- 
fents,  to  induce  the  Lacedaemonians  to  make 
an  irruption  into  Attica  K 

Whilft  the  Athenians  were  combating  at 
a  diftance  to  give  a  king  to  Egypt,  they  at-* 
tacked  in  Europe  the  inhabitants  of  Corinth 
and  Epidaurus ;  they  triumphed  over  the 

Boeotians  and  Sicyonians ;  they  difperfed 

1—^1        III        —  *  I   ■■■  — .— M^— — <i^— ^ifc— -*^^* 

^  Thuqyd.  lib.  i;  cap^  iiq.     Plut.  in  Cim.  p.  490* 
'  Thucyd.  ibid.  ^jpT  109.    Diod.  Sic  Ub.  1 1 ,  p.  56. 
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the  fleet  of  Peloponnefus,  and  forced  the 
people  of  -figina  to  give  up  their  fliips,  pay 
a  tribute,  and  demolifh  their  walls  ^  j  they 
fent  troops  into  Theflaly,  to  reftore  Oreftes 
to  the  throne  of  his  anceftors  ^ ;  they  kept 
all  the  nations  of  Greece  in  motion  by  fc- 
cret  intrigues,  or  adventurous  enterprifes; 
furnifhing  fuccourstofome,andforcing  others 
to  fupply  them  j  uniting  to  their  territory 
the  countries  that  lay  convenient ;  forming 
fettlements  wherever  they  were  invited  by 
commerce;  continually  in  arms,  and  conti- 
nually hurried  on  to  new  expeditions  by  a 
rapid  fucceilion  of  victories  and  misfor- 
tunes. 

Colonies,  fometimes  confifting  of  ten 
thoufand  men  "*,  left  their  native  country  to 
cultivate  the  lands  of  the  vanquifhed°« 
Thefe  emigrations,  with  the  frequent  wars 
in  which  the  Athenians  engaged,  would 
have  depopulated  Attica,  had  not  fordgners 

^  Thucyd.  lib.  i>  cap.  105  et  loS.    Diodor.  Sic.libr  ll» 
p.  59  ct  63. 
i  Thucyd.  ibid*  cap.  1 1 1« 
"^  Diod.  Sic,  lib.  1 1,  p.  54. 
*  Id.  Ibid.  p.  67.    Plut,  in  Per,  p.  163; 
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thronged  into  this  little  country,  invited  by^ 
the  decree  of  Themiftocles,  which  there  of- 
fered'them  an  afylum,  and  ftill  more  by  the 
defire  of  participating  in  the  glory  and  ad- 
vantage of  fuch  numerous  conquefts. 

The  immoderate  ambition  of  the  repub- 
lic was  too  well  feconded  by  able  and  enter- 
prifmg  generals.  Such  were  Myronides, 
who  took  Phocis,  and  almoft  all  Bocotia,  in 
a  lingle  campaign  ^ ;  Tolmidas,  who  about 
the  fame  time  ravaged  the  coafts  of  Pelo- 
ponnefus  ^ ;  and  Pericles,  who  now  began  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  his  glory,  and  availed 
himfelf  of  the  frequent  abfence  of  Cimon 
to  obtain  a  decifive  influence  over  the  minds 
of  the  people. 

The  Athenians  did  not  now  wage  dire£k 
war  with  Lacedasmon,  but  esiercifed  frequent 
hoftilities  againft  her  and  her  allies.  In 
concert  with  the  Argives  they  on  one  occa- 
fion  attempted  to  oppofe  the  return  of  a 
body  of  troops,  whom  their  particular  inte- 
refts  had  led  from  PeUponnefus  into  Boeo- 

*  Dipd.  Sic.  lib.  1I9  p.  63.    Thucyd.  lib.  l,  cap.  loS. 
r  Diod.  ibid.  p.  64.    Thucyd.  ibid. 
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tiEi  The  battle  was  fought  near  the  city 
of  Tanagra*.  The  Athenians  were  de-« 
ftatedy  and  the  Lacedaemonians  quietly  con* 
tinned  their  march  ^.  The  former  now 
dreaded  an  open  rupture.  On  thefe  occa* 
(ions  the  republic  blufhed  at  her  injuftice^ 
and  her  leaders  laid  afide  their  rivalry. 
All  eyes  were  turned  towards  Cimon, 
whom  they  had  exiled  a  few  years  before ; 
and  Pericles,  who  had  procured  his  baniih^ 
ment,  undertook  to  propofe  the  decree  for 
his  recall  ^ 

This  great  man,  honoured  with  the  ef- 
teem  of  the  Spartans,  and  fecure  in  the 
confidence  of  the  Athenians,  exerted  all  his 
endeavours  to  recall  them  to  pacific  vi^ews  % 
and  prevailed  on  them  at  leafl.to  flgn  a  truce 
for  five  years*!*.  But  as  th«  Athenians 
(tould  no  longer  bear  the  inaAivity  of  peace, 
he  loft  no  time  in  leading  them  into  Cyprus^ 

where  he  gained   fuch    fignal  advantages 

I  I  I  ■  ^ 

*  Towards  the  year  456  before  Chrift. 
%  Thucyd.  lib.  1,  dp.  108. 

'  Flut.  in  Cim.  p.  490. 

*  Thucyd.  ibid.  cap.  1 12,     Plut.  ibid, 
t  The  yiear  450  before  Chrift« 
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over  the  Perfians,  as  to  compel  Artazences 
to  fue  for  peace  as  a  fuppliaat*.  The  con- 
ditions were  humiliating  for  the  great  king, 
and  fuch  as  he  would  himfelf  have  didated 
to  a  band  of  robbers,  who  had  infefted  the 
frontiers  of  his  kingdom.  He  acknow- 
ledged the  independence  of  the  Greek  cities 
of  Ionia,  and  it  was  ftipulated  that  his  (hips 
of  warihould  not  enter  the  leas  of  Greece,nor 
his  land  troops  approach  nearer  to  the  coaft 
than  the  diftance  of  three  days  march.  The 
Athenians,  on  their  part,  fwore  to  make  no 
inroads  on  the  territories  of  Artaxerxes  K 

Such  were  the  laws  which  a  city  of  Greece 
impofed  on  the  greateft  empire  of  the  world. 
Thirty  years  before,  the  refolution  of  the  fame 
city  to  refill  that  power  was  confidered  as  the 
mere  efie£t  of  defperation,  and  her  fuccefsas 
a  prodigy.  Cimon  did  not  long  enjoy  his 
glory :  he  ended  his  days  in  Cyprus. 
With  his  death  terminated  the  profperity  of 
the  Athenians ;  and  here  I  ihould  conclude 
this  part  of  their  hiftory,  had  I  not  to  col- 

*  The  year  449  before  Chrift. 
<  Diod.  Sic. lib.  is,  p.  74. 
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le£t  a  few  drcumftances  that  charafterize 
the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

When  the  Pcrfians  invaded  Greece,  two 
motives  of  fear  induced  the  Athenians  to 
make  a  vigorous  refiftance :  the  dread 
of  flavery,  which  in  free  nations  has 
at  all  times  produced  more  virtues  than 
the  principles  of  their  political  ipftitu* 
tions  i  and  the  dread  of  public  ignominy, 
which  among  all  nations  is  often  fubftituted 
for  virtue.  The  former  operated  more 
powerfully  on  the  Athenians,  as  they  began 
to  enjoy  that  liberty  which  had  coft  them 
two  ages  of  diffenfions;  the  latter  they 
owed  to  their  education  and  long  halnt. 
At  this  period  they  were  happily  under  the 
dominion  of  that  modefty  "*  which  bluihes 
at  licentioufixefs  as  well  as  cowardice; 
which  inclines  every  citizen  to  confine  hiob- 
fclf  within  the  limits  of  his  condition  or  thofe 
af&gned  him  by  his  abilities ;  which  makes 
the  law  a  check  for  the  powerful,  the  prac-. 
tice  of  his  duties  a  refource  for  the  feeble, 

«  Plat,  dc  Leg,  lib.  3,  p,  $99, 
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and  renders  the  efteem  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens indifpenfable  to  every  one. 

Men  ihunned  employments,  becaufe  they 
were  worthy  of  them*;  none  ventured 
to  afpire  to  diftindions,  becaufe  the  refpeA 
of  the  public  fufficed  to  recompenfe  fervices 
rendered  to  the  ftate.  Never  were  greater 
adions  performed  than  in  this  age ;  never 
were  men  more  remote  from  the  idea  that 
the  glory  of  fuch  adlions  fhould  be  confined 
to  a  few  individuals.  Statues  were  ereded 
in  honour  of  Solon^  of .  Harmodius,  and 
Ariftogiton  j  but  it  was  not  till  after  their 
death.  Ariftides  and  Themiftocles  faved 
the  republic,  but  that  republic  did  not  even 
decree  them  a  fingle  crown  of  laurels 
When  Miltiades,  after  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon, folicited  that  honour  in  the  aflembly 
of  the  people,  fome  one  rofe  up,  and  faid ; 
**  Miltiades,  when  you  fliall  alone  repulfe 
the  barbarians,  you  alone  fhall  be  honoured 
with  a  crown*."      Not   long  after  fomc 


*  Ifocr.  Arcop.  t.  i.  p.  328. 

7  JEfchin.  Orat.  cont.  Ctefipli.  p*.457f 

y  Plut.  in  CIm.  p.  483. 
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Athenian  troops,  imdcr  the  cxxmmand  o£ 
>Gimon,  gaitung  coniiderable  advantages  ia 
Thrace,  on  their  return  demanded  a  re- 
ward. Ia  the  commemorative  infcriptions 
that  were  engraven  a  general  eulogium  was 
paiTed  on  the  troops,  but  no  perfon  was 
particularly  named  \ 

As  each  citizen  might  be  ufeful^  and  was 
not  liable  to  be  humiliated  every  inftant  by 
vnjuft  diflindions,  all  knew  they  had  it  in 
their  power  to  acquire  perfonal  refpedt; 
and,  as  manners  were  pure  and  fimplct 
they  poflcfled  in  general  that  independence 
and  dignity,  which  men  lofe  only  by  thie 
multiplicity  of  wants  and  interefts, 

I  (hall  not  adduce,  as  doing  honour  to 
this  age,  the  difttnguifhed  homage  rendered 
by  the  Athenians  to  the  integrity  of  Ariftir 
des.  This  happened  at  a  reprefentation  of 
one  of  the  dramas  of  -^fchylus.  The  ador 
having  faid  that  Amphiaraus  was  lefs  an- 
xious to  appear  a  man  of  worth  than  really 
to  be  fo,  every  eye  was  immediately  turned 

>  iEfchin.'Orat.  cont,  Ctcfiph.  p.  458,      Plut;,  in  Cim. 
p.  482, 
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towards  Ariftides  **.  A  nation  that  is  cor- 
ruptedf  might  make  a  fimilar  application: 
but  the  Athenians  had  always  more  defe- 
rence fop  the  opinions  of  Ariftides  than  for 
thofe  of  Themiftocles ;  and  this  we  fhould 
not  have  feen  in  a  corrupted  nation. 

After  their  fuccefles  againft  the  Perfians, 
the  pride  attendant  on  vidlory^  united  itfelf  in 
their  hearts  with  the  virtues  by  which  that 
vidlory  had  been  procured ;  and  this  pride 
appeared  the  more  well  founded,  as  men 
had  never  fought  in  a  more  juft  or  more 
important  caufe. 

When  a  poor  and  virtuous  nation  fud- 
denly  attains  a  certain  point  of  elevation, 
one  of  two  things  muft  neceflarily  hap- 
pen ;  either  that  to  preferve  its  conftitu- 
tion  it  fhall  renounce  every  idea  of  ag- 
grandizement, in  which  cafe  it  peaceably 
enjoys  its  own  efteem,  and  the  refped  of 
other  nations,  which  happened  to  the  La- 
cedaemonians ;  or  that  it  Ihall  determine  at 
any  rate  to  increafe  its  power,  and  then  it 

^  Plut.  m  Arlft.  p.  520. 
*  AriflopL  Equit.  v.  779. 
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becomes  unjuft  and  oppreffive,  as  was  the 
cafe  with  the  Athenians, 

Themiftocles  led  them  aftray  in  the  path 
he  pointed  out  to  them ;  and  their  leading 
ftatefmen^  far  from  moderating,  feemed 
only  attentive  to  inflame  their  ardour. 

On  the  fecond  invafion  of  the  Perfians, 
Miltiades  propofed  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the 
open  field**.  This  projed:  was  worthy  the  con- 
queror of  Marathon.  That  of  Themiftocles 
was  perhaps  ftill  bolder:  he  ventured  to 
advife  the  Athenians  to  truft  their  fate  to  a 
naval  combat.  There  were  powerful  rea- 
fons  againft  this  plan  of  defence.  The 
Athenians  fcarcely  knew  how  to  fteer  their 
feeble  fhips ;  they  had  no  experience  in  ma* 
ritime  engagements.  It  was  impoffible  to 
forefee  that  Xerxes  would  attack  the  Greeks 
in  a  ftraitj  and  how  could  Themiftocles 
flatter  himfelf,  as  he  aflferted,  that  he  fhould 
be  able  at  all  events  to  force  a  paflage 
through  the  Perfian  fleet,  and  fafely  convey 
the  people  of  Athens  to  a  diftant  country  ? 

"*  Stefimbn  ap,  Plut.  in  Themift.  p»  u^ 
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However    this  may  be,  fuccefs    juftificd 
Tliemiftocles. 

But  if  the  eftablifhment  of  a  navy  proved 
the  falvation  of  Athens,  it  footi  became  the 
inftrument  of  her  ambition  and  her  ruin  \ 
Themiftocles,   who   wiflied    to  render  his 
country  the  moft  powerful  ftate  in  Greece^ 
that  he  might  be  the  firft  citizen  of  that 
ftate,  gave  orders  to  form  a  new  port,  to 
build  an  additional  number  of  galleys,  and 
put   on   board  the  fleet  the  foldiers,  arti- 
fans,  huibandmen,  and  that,  multitude   of 
ftrangers  he  had  brought  to  Athens  from 
every  nation.     After  counfelling   them  to 
fpare  the  ftates  on  the  continent  who  had 
joined  Xerxes,  he  attacked  without  mercy 
the  iflands  which  had  been  under  the  ne- 
ceflfity  of  fubmitting  to  the  Perfians^:   he 
feized  on  their  treafures ;  and  on  his  return 
^o  his  country  purchafed  partifans,  whom 
he  retained  and  difgufted  by  his  oftenta- 
tion.     Cimon  and  the  other  generals,  en- 
iriched  by  the  fame  means,  difplayed  a  mag- 

«  Ifocr.  de  Pac.  t.  i.  p.  393. 
f  Plut.  in  Themift.  p.  122. 
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nificcnce  hitherto  unknown  :  after  the  ex^ 
aibple  of  Themiftocles,  they  had  now  no 
other  objeft  but  to  concur  in  the  aggran- 
dizement of  the  republic;  an  idea  that 
prevailed  in  every  mind. 

The  people,  elated  witli  pride  at  feeing 
their  generals  lay  at  their  feet  the  fpoils 
and  vohmtary  or  forced  fubmiffion«  of  the 
cities  united  to  their  dominions,  impetu- 
oufly  difperfed  themfelves  over  all  the  feas, 
and  appeared  on  every  coaft,  multiplying 
conquefts  which  infenfibly  perverted  the 
charader  of  the  national  valour :  for 
thefe  courageous  foldiers,  who  had  braved 
death  in  the  fields  of  Marathon  and  Plataea, 
now  fervilely  occupied  in  maritime  opera- 
tions, were,  for  the  moft  part,  employed  only 
in  attempting  cautious  defcents,  furprifing 
defencelefs  towns,  and  ravaging  abandoned 
fields;  a  fpecies  of  war  that  teaches  men 
to  eftimate  their  comparative  ftrength,  to 
approach  the  enemy  with  care  and  fear,  and 
to  take  to  flight  without  a  blufh*. 

Jf  Plat,  dc  L^g.  lib.  4,  t.  ii,  p.  7o6t 
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The  national  manners  received  the  fatal 
blow  which  an  intercourfe  with  foreigners, 
the  rivalry  of  power  or  influence,  the  fpirit 
of  conqueft,  and  the  thirft  of  gain,  inevi- 
tably give  to  a  government  founded  "on 
virtu^.     That  multitude  of  obfcure  citizens 
who  ferved  on  board  the  fleets,  and  to 
whom  the  republic  owed  every  attention, 
fince  Ihe  owed  to  them  her  glory,  con- 
traded   in  their  expeditions  the  vices  of 
pirates ;  and,  becoming  every  day  more  en- 
terprifing,  ruled  without  controul  in  the 
public  afTembly,  and  transferred  the  autho- 
rity into  the  hands  of  the  multitude,  an 
almoft  unavoidable  confequence  in  a  ftate 
poflefling  a  flourifhing  navy\     Two  or 
three  anecdotes  will  fliew  how  very  fooa 
the  principles  of  right  a;nd  equity  became 
enfeebled  among  the  people. 

Some  months  after  the  battle  of  Plataea, 
Themifiocles  publicly  declared  that  he  had 
conceived  an  important  fTO}t€t,  the  fuccefs 
of  which  could  only  be  fecured  by  the  moil 

^  Aiiftot.  de  Rep.  Kb*  51  op.  3,  p.  389  et  390.    Pkt.  in 
'Tkcm«p.  Z2Z. 
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impenetrable  fccrecy.  The  people  an* 
fwered  :  •'  Let  it  be  commuoicated  to  Arif- 
tides,  we  refer  ourfelves  to  him."  Themif- 
tocles  drew  the  latter  afide,  and  faid  to 
him :  "  The  fleet  of  our  allies  is  now  lying, 
without  fufpicion,  in  the  port  of  Pagafas ;  I 
propofe  to  burn  it>  and  we  are  mailers  of 
Greece."  "  Athenians,"  faid  Ariftides, "  no- 
thing can  be  more  for  yomr  intereft  than 
the  proje£k  of  Themiftocles ;  but  nothing 
can  be  fo  unjuft.''  We  will  hear  no  more 
of  it,  exclaimed  the  whole  affembly  with 
one  voice  \ 

Some  years  after,  the  Samians  propofed 
to  the  Athenians  to  violate  an  article  of  the 
treaty  entered  into  with  the  allies.  The 
people  afked  the  opinion  of  Ariftides: 
•^  The  propofal  of  the  Samians  is  unjuft,** 
anfwered  he,  "  but  it  is  to  your  intereft.'* 
The  people  approved  the  projcdl  of  the 
Samians  ^.  In  a  word,  after  a  ftiort  interval 
of  time,  and  under  Pericles,  the  Athenians, 


"^  Tlut.  in  And.  p.  332.    Flut,  in  Themifi.  p.  1 22. 
^  Id,  ia  Ariil.  p,  J34« 
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on  more  occafions  than  one,  had  the  info* 
lence  to  avow  that  the  only  law  of  na- 
tions they  were  acquainted  with  was 
force  K 


SECT.      IIL 


AGE      OF       PERICLES*. 


Pericles  very  early  perceived,  that  his 
birth  and  riches  gave  him  claims  to  power, 
and  rendered  him  fufpe<2ed  by  his  fellow* 
citizens.  His  fears  were  augmented  by 
other  circumflances.  Some  old  men,  who  had 
known  Pififtratus,  thought  they  difcovered 
him  again  in  the  young  Pericles,  who  they 
affirmed  had  the  fame  features,  the  fame 
tone  of  voice,  and  the  fame  powers  of  elo 
quence  ^ :  it  was  necefTary  to  obtain  a  par-^ 

*  Thucydid,  lib,  5,  cap,  89,  &c, 

*  From  the  year  444  to  the  year  404  before  Chrift. 
■  Hut.  in  Per,  p,  155. 
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don  for  this  refemblance,  and  its  condo* 
mitant  advantages.  Pericles  dedicated  his 
early  years  to  the  ftudy  of  philofophy,  with* 
out  interfering  in  public  aflTairs,  and  ap« 
peared  to  court  no  other  diftin&ion  but  that 
of  valour  **. 

After  the  death  of  Ariftides  and  the  exile 
of  ThemiAocles^  Cimon  took  the  reins  of 
government;  but,  frequently  occupied  with 
diftant  expeditions,  left  the  Athenians  to 
fludtuate  between  feveral  candidates,  inca-> 
pable  of  fixing  their  confidence.  Pericles 
was  now  feen  to  withdraw  himfelf  from 
fociety,  renounce  pleafures,  and  attrad  the 
attention  of  the  multitude  by  a  folemn  flep, 
a  decent  carriage,  a  modefl  exterior,  and  irre-> 
proachable  manners^.  At  length  he  appeared 
in  the  afiembly,  and  his  firfl  eflays  aflonifhed 
the  Athenians.  He  was  indebted  to  nature 
for  makinj^  him  the  mofl  eloquent  of 
men,  and  to  fludy  for  perfeding  what 
he  had  received  from  natwe,  and  render* 


»  Plut,  in  Per.  p.  155. 
•  Id.  ibid.  p.  154  ct  155, 
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ing  him  th«  J^fft  (sf  t^hf  <^ffi6i«n  or«-^ 
tors  P. 

The  oelebmed  mtes  wt9  bad  in« 
ftrudied  his  lofi^cy^  cofitinttipg  to  guide 
him  bj  their  coua/Hs«  tgught  Jtiim  the  firft 
priadples  of  politics  nfid  H^or^k:  his  genius 
made  their  kuowledge  his  Qwn  ^ ;  hence  that 
profundity,  that  plenitude  of  ifiiprmationt 
that  force  of  ftyle,  which  he  could  occa* 
fionaily  foften,  thofe  graces  which  he  did  not 
negle&  :bv&t  never  aiSSs^ed,  and  other  in;iu« 
merable  great  qualities  that  egaUf^  him  to 
perfuade  fuch  as  he  eould  Hot  convince^  and 
to  ibipel  even  thofe  wlio  were  ilSkp  lnfen(i« 
ble  to  perfuafion  and  convidion« 

His  difcourfes  difcovered  a  coinmatu^ijig 
majefty  that  overwhelmed  the  m^  This 
was  the  fruit  of  his  cooveriafilpsi#  ^^h  thf 
philofopher  Anaxagoras,  who^  by  explain^ 
ing  to  him  the  principles  of  beings  find  thp 
phsnomena  of  nature,  j&etted  t»  h|kv^  saifed 

■'  •  ■'  -I  immmmmaesssssssaa^ 

f  Ciocr.  de  Clar.  Orat.  cap.  it^  t^u-f*  J4S«    I^*^  Sic 
lib.  12,  p.  ^6. 

%  Pliit.  in  Per.  p«  15& 
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to  ftill  greater  fublimity  his  naturally  de«' 
vatedmind^ 

Nor  was  the  dexterity  with  which  he 
prefled  his  adverfaries  and  eluded  thdr  pur«- 
fuits  lefs  admired.  For  this  he  was  indebted 
to  the  philofopher  Zeno  of  Elea,  who  had 
more  than  once  conduced  him  through  the 
mazes  of  a  captious  logic,  to  difcover  to  him 
its  fecret  iflues* ;  one  of  the  greateft  anta- 
gonifis  of  Pericles  therefore  often  faid : 
^^When  I  have  got  him  down,  and  am 
holding  him  under  me,  he  cries  out  that 
he  is  not  vanquifhed,  and  perfuades  every 
body  to  believe  him^" 

Pericles  knew  the  Athenians  too  well  not 
to  found  his  hopes  on  his  eloquence,  and 
was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  excellence 
of  that  endowment  not  to  be  the  firft  to 
Tefped  it.  Before  he  appeared  in  public, 
hei  fecretly  endeavoured  ftrongly  to  xm« 
prefs  his  mind  with  the  idea  that  he  was 


»  Plut.  ia  P<n  p.  156. 

•  Id.  ibid*  p.  X54« 

«  Id.  ibid.  p.  I $6.  Id.Fhcc.  Gcr.  Rcip.  t,  n.  p.  802. 
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about  to  addrefs  free  men^Greeks^  and  Athe* 
nians^. 

He  refrained  tiotwithftanding,  as  much 
as  poflible,  from  appearing  at  the  aflembly, 
becaufe^  always  intent  on  purfuing  gradually 
the  proje<a  of  raifing  himfelf  to  power,  he 
feared  by  new  fuccefles  to  obliterate  the  im^ 
preflion  made  by  thofe  he  had  before  ob«' 
tained^  and  too  precipitately  to  &itry  the  ad** 
miration  of  the  people  to  that  point  whence  ^ 
it  only  can  defcend.  The  public  judged 
that  an  orator,  who  difdained  the  applaufes 
he  was  certain  of  receiving,  merited  the 
confidence  he  did  not  feek,  and  that  the 
affairs  he  propofed  for.difcuflion  muft  be 
important  indeed,  fince  they  had  conibained 
him  to  break  filence  \ 

A  high  idea  was  formed  of  the  power  he ' 
had  over  his  own  paffions,  when  one  day  that 
the  afiembly  continued  its  deliberations  un- 
til night,  they  faw  him  perpetually  inter- 
rupted and  infulted  by  a  iimple  individual^ 
who  followed  him  with  revilings  even  to 

**  Pht,  Apophth.  u  11.  p.  x86a 
;  Hut.  in  Per.  p,  155. 
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bis  haufe,  where  Peiicks  coolly  direded  one 
of  lu8  flaves  to  take  a  flambeau  and  light  the 
man  home  ^«    ....  ... 

When  it  was  pbfervedi  in  (hort,  that  he 
difplayed  in  every  thing  not  only  the  cUeat, 
but  even  the  virtue  adapted  to  the  circum-* 
fianee ;  in  bis  domeftie  life,  tibe  fimplidty 
and  fragisllty  of  ancient  times;  in  die  ad« 
miniftration  of  public  afiairsi  an  uoaalterable 
difintereftednefs  and  probity ;  m  the  com^ 
Aand  of  aiiniest  a  cAiebd  attention  to  leave 
nothing  to  eh^tfioe,  and  to  riik  his  reputa- 
tion father  than  the  fafetyof  theftate*; 
men  conclttded  that  a  mind  i:apafcle  of  con* 
teifimng  praife  and  infidt,  wealth,  fuper- 
fiuities,  and  eveb  gtory  itfelf,  cOuhl  not  but 
poflefs  that  noble  zeal  for  the  public  good 
that  annihilates  air  odier  paffions,  or  at  leaft 
concentiratcs  theih  in  aiingle  fentiotieDt. 
'  It  was  this  illufioh  above  all  that  nuied 
Perides;  and  he  found  means  to  msdntain 
^he  character  he  had  acsquired  forty  years  % 


7  Hat.  in  Per.  p.  154. 

»  I<L  ibid.  .p.  i6l^  i6Zf  5cc, 

f  Id.  ibid,  p*  x6i« 
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in  the  midft  of  an  enlightened  people,  jea- 
lous of  their  authority,  and  who  as  ea« 
fily  tired  of  their  adnutation  as  their  obe^ 
dience. 

He  firft  fhared  the  public  favour  before 
he  obtained  it  undivided.  Cimon  was  at 
the  head  of  the  nobles  and  the  rich  ;  Peri- 
cles declared  in  favour  of  the  multitude  he 
deipifed,  which  gave  him  a  confideifblc 
party.  Cimon,  who  by  lawful  means  had 
acquired  an  immenfe  fortune  in  his  expedi- 
tions, employed  it  in  embellishing  the  city 
and  in  relieving  the  wretched.  Pericles,  by 
the  afcendency  he  had  gained,  difpofed  of 
the  public  treafure  of  the  Athenians  and 
their  allies,  filled  Athens  with  the  nobleft 
produdions  of  art,  affigned  penfions  to  the 
pooreft  citizens,  diftributed  among  them 
part  of  the  conquered  lands,  augmented 
the  number  of  the  feftivals,  and  granted  an 
emolument  to  thofe  who  fat  as  judges  in 
the  courts,  and  thofe  who  fhould  be  prefent 
at  the  fpedacles  and  general  aflemblies\ 

^  Ariftot.  de  Rq>,  lib.  2,  cap.  I2|  t.  ii,  p»  336.    Flut.  10 
per.  p*  156  ci  157. 
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The  people  feeing  only  the  hand  that  gare^ 
ihut  their  eyes  to  the  fource  from  whence 
It  drew.  They  became  more  and  more 
united  to  Pericles,  who,  to  attach  them  ftill 
more  ftrongly  to  himfelf,  rendered  them  the 
accomplices  of  the  repeated  ads  of  injuftice 
of  which  he  was  guilty,  and  made  ufe  of 
them  to  (Irike  thofe  great  ftrokes  which  by 
manifefting  power  augment  it.  He  procured 
the  banifhment  of  Cimon,  on  a  falfe  accu* 
fation  of  maintaining  a  fufpicious  corre<- 
fpondence  with  the  Lacedaemonians  ^ ;  and, 
-under  frivolous  pretexts,  deftroyed  the  au^ 
thority  of  the  Areopagus,  which  vigoroufly 
oppofed  its  influence  to  his  innovations  and  * 
the  growing  licentioufnefs  of  the  times  \ 

After  the  death  of  Cimon,  Thucydides, 
his  brother^in^rlaw,  laboured  to  reanimate 
the  tottering  party  of  the  principal  citizens. 
He  pofleflcd  not  the  military  talents  of  Pc* 
rides ;  yet,  equally  fkilful  with  him  in  ma- 
naging the  inclinations  and  prejudices  of 
the  public^  he  for  fome  time  maintained  an 

«  Plut*  in  Cimt  p.  489. 
<  Id.  in  Per*  p.  157, 
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equilibrium^  but  at  length  was  condemx^ 
to  banifhrnent  by  tbe  oftracifm  ^ 

From  this  moment  Pericles  changed  his 
fyftem:  he  had  fubjugated  the  party  of 
the  rich  by  flattering  the  multitude ;  and  he 
now  fubjugated  the  multitude  by  reftraining 
their  caprices,  fometimes  by  an  invincible 
oppofition,  and  at  others  by  the  wifdom  of 
his  counfds,  or  the  charms  of  his  elo- 
quence K  Every  thing  was  governed  by  his 
will,  though  every  thing  was  apparently 
tranfaded  according  to  the  eftablilhed  laws 
and  cuftoms ;  and  liberty,  lulled  into  fecu- 
rity  by  the  obfervance  of  the  republican 
forms,  imperceptibly  expired  under  the 
tyranny  of  genius. 

In  proportion  as  Pericles  augmented  hi$ 
power,  he  was  lefs  laviih  of  his  influ* 
ence  and  his  prefence.  Confining  himfel^ 
to  a  fmall  circle  of  relations  and  friends,  he 
was  fuppofed  to  be  folely  occupied  witl\ 
plans  for  the  pacification  or  overthrow  of 
Greece,  while,   from  his    retirement,   he 


«  Plat,  in  Per.  p.  158  €t  161. 
f  Id.  ibid.  p.  161.    , 
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kept  a  vigilant  eye  oVtt  the  difFereot  braticlies 
of  gbverQinerit*  The  Athenians^-  docile  to 
the  Impulffe/  implicitly  obeyed  the  fitft 
mover,  becaufe  they  rarely  faw  him  court 
their  fufirages  ;  and  e(}ually  extravagant  in 
their  exprefQons  as  their  fentiments,  they 
reprefented  Pericle«  only  under  the  fem* 
blande  of  the  moft  potent  of  the  gods. 
Waa  hia  voice  heatd  on  important  occa- 
flons ;  they  exclaimed  that  Jupiter  had  en* 
ttufted  him  with  his  thunder  and  his  lights 
tiiiig  ^  i  did  bei  on  others,  a£t  only  by  the 
mediation  of  his  creatutes)  they  refleded 
that  the  foVereign  of  the  (kies  comihitted  to 
fubordinatfe  getiii  tb€  niinutisB  of  the  govern* 
ment  of  the  univerfe, 

Pericles  ext^nded^  by  fplendid  viftories, 
the  dominions  of  the  republic  ;  bbt  when 
he  (aw  the  Athenian  peWer  attain  to  a  cer^ 
tiin  point  of  elevation,  he  deemed  it  dit 
^cefiil  to  fuffer  it  to  decline,  and  a  misfor- 
tutae  any  farther  to  ailgment  it.  All  his 
operations  were  governed  by  this  confide^ 

I  AHftoph.  iff  Acbsm.  ▼•  p^.  Flat,  ui  Pch  p.  156.  Cic. 
Om.C^pt  99  U  u  p.  436.   '  '  ' 
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ration  ;  and  it  was  the  triumph  of  his  poli- 
tics fo  long  to  have  retained  the  Athe- 
nians in  ina<^ion,  while  he  held  their  al- 
lies in  dependence,  and  kept  Lacedsemon  in 
awe. 

The  Athenians,  full  of  the  confcioufnefs 
of  their  power,  of  that  confcioufnefs  which 
in  the  higher  mnks  produces  haughtinefs 
and  pride,  but  in  the  multitude  infolence 
and  ferocity,  no  longer  confined  their  views 
to  the  fovereignty  of  Greece,  but  medi- 
tated the  conqueft  of  Egypt,  Carthage, 
Sicily,  and  Etruria*  Pericles  fufFered  thefe 
vaft  projeds  to  evaporate,  and  only  was 
the  more  attentive  to  the  condud  of  the 
allies  of  Athens  \ 

The  republic ,  fuccefEvely  broke  through 
thofe  ties  of  equality  which  had  formed  the 
confederation  between  them  and  their  al- 
lies :  they  impofed  a  yoke  on  them  more 
humiliating  than  the  conditions  they  had 
exad:ed  from  the  barbarians,  as  it  is  more 
«afy  to  accuftom  men  to  fubmit  to  violence 
than  to  injuftice.     Among  other  fubjefts  of 

^  libcr.  de  Pac.  t.  i.  p,  402,    Flut.  in  Per.  p.  1641 
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complainti  the  allies  reproached  the  Athe-^ 
nianswith  applying  to  the  emhelliihinent 
of  their  city  the  Turns  annually  granted  by 
them  all  to  carry  on  the  war  againft  the  Per* 
iians.    Pericles  anfwered,  that  the  fleets  of 
the  republic  fecured  her  allies  from  the  in* 
fults  of  the  barbarians^  and  that  fhe  had  no 
other  engagement  to  fulfil  '\    On  this  £u- 
bcea,  SamoS)  and  Byzantium  revolted ;  but 
Eubcea  foon  after   returned  to  her  obe* 
dience  \  Byzantium  brought  again  the  cui^ 
tomary  tribute*,  and  Samos,  after  a  vigo- 
rous refiftance,  indemnified  the  Athenians 
for  the  expences  of  the  war,  delivered  up 
her  (hips,  demolifhed  her  walls,  and  gave 
hoflages™. 

The  Peloponnefian  league  had  now  a  new 
proof  of  the  defpotifm  the  Athenians  exer- 
cifed  over  their  allies,  and  to  which  they 
would  one  day  fubjeft  their  enemies. 
Alarmed  for  a  long  time  pafl  at  the  rapidity 
of  their  progrefs,  and  by  no  means  relying 

»  Wttt.  in  Per.  p.  158. 

*  Thucyd.  lib.  i,  cap.  1 14^    Diod.  Sic,  lib.  12,  p.  75, 

1  Thucyd.  ibid.  cap.  117. 

■  Id*  ibid*    Plat*  ia  P^«  p.  167* 
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on  the  fubfifting  treaties,  confirmed  by  a 
truce  of  thirty  years"*,  the  confederates 
would  more  than  once  have  arrefted  the 
courfe  of  their  victories,  had  they  been  able 
to  overcome  the  extreme  repugnance  of  the 
Lacedsemonians  for  every  kind  of  wan 

Such  was  the  difpofition  of  men's  minds 
among  the  Grecian  ftates.  Pericles  was  odious 
to  fome,  and  formidable  to  all.  His  reign, 
for  fo  his  adminiftration  may  be  called^ 
had  not  been  fhaken  by  the  clamours  of 
envy,  and  ftill  lefs  by  the  iatires  or  fallies 
of  pleafantry  launched  againff  him  from 
the  theatre,  or  in  fociety.  But  to  that  fpc* 
cies  of  vengeance  which  confoles  the  people 
for  their  weaknefs,  at  length  fucceeded  con- 
fiifed  murmurs,  mingled  with  a  gloomy  ia^ 
quietude  that  prefaged  an  approaching  revo- 
lution. His  enemies,  not  daring  dire^ly  to 
attack  him,  tried  their  weapons  againft  thofe 
who  had  merited  his  protedion  or  his 
friendfhip. 

•  Thucyd,  lib.  i,  cap,  1 15, 

'  ♦  The  year  445  before  Chrift.  Dodwell,  in  Annal,  Thucyd, 
p,  104,  ^ 

•  Thucyd.  lib,  2,  cap,  6;*    Plut,  in  Per.  p.  155, 
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Phidias^  entrufted  with  the  %perintend^ 
ance  of  the  fuperb  monuments  which  deco- 
rate Athens^  was  accufed  of  having  em- 
bezzled part  of  the  gold  he  had  received  to 
enrich  the  ftatue  of  Minerva :  he  proved 
his  innocence,  but  neverthelefs  ended  his 
days  in  prifon.  Anaxagoras,  the  mod  re- 
ligious perhaps  of  the  philofophersr  was  ju- 
dicially profecuted  for  impiety,  and  obliged 
to  fly.  The  fpoufe,  the  tender  friend  of 
Pericles,  the  celebrated  Afpafia,  accufed  of 
having  infulted  religion  by  her  converfation^ 
and  good  morals  by  her  condiid,  pleaded 
her  own  caufe ;  and  the  tears  bf  her  huf^ 
band  with  difficulty  faved  her  from  the  fe- 
verity  of  her  judges  p. 

Thefe  attacks  were  but  the  prelude  of 
thofe  intended  againfl  Pericles  himfelf,  when 
an  unforefeen  event  revived  his  hopes,  and 
more  firmly  eftablilhed  his  authority. 

Corcyra  had  for  fome  years  been  at  war 
with  Corinth  \  from  which  city  fhe  derives 
her  origin.     By  the  general  law  of  Greece 

P  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  12,  p.  95.  Plut.  in  Per.  p«  i6g.  Philoch. 
ap.  SchoK  Ariiloph.  in  Pac.  v.  604^ 
%  Thucyd*  lib.  i,  cap.  25^  &c. 
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a  foreign  power  is  not  to  intermeddle  ia 
the  differences  between  a  mother  country 
and  her  colonies.  But  it  was  the  intereft  of 
the  Athenians  to  attach  to  themfelves  a 
people  with  a  flouriihing  navy,  and  whofc 
iituation  enabled  them  to  favour  the  pa(^ 
ikge  of  their  jBeets  into  Sicily  and  Italy. 
They  admitted  the  Corcyreans.  into  their 
alliance,  and  fent  them  fuccours ;  on  which 
the  Corinthians  loudly  compj^ned  that  the 
Athenians  had  broken  the  truce. 

Potidsea,  another  colony  of  the  Corin* 
thians,  had  taken  part  with  the  Athenians. 
The  latter,  fufpeding  their  fidelity,  ordered 
the  Potidaeans  not  only  to  give  them  hof- 
tageS)  but  to  demolifh  their  walls,  and  to  ex«- 
pel  the  magiftrates  annually  fent  them,  con- 
lormably  to  cuftom,  by  the  mother  coun- 
tiy.  Potidsea  upon  this  joined  the  Pelo- 
poQ^eijan  league,  and  was  laid  fiege  to  by 
the  Atheniains  ^. 

Some  time  before,  the  Athenians,  under 
ibme  frivolous  pretext,  had  excluded  from 
their  ports  and  markets  the  inhabitants  of 

f  Thucyd.  lib.  i,  cap.  56. 
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Megara^  the  allies  of  Laced^mon'.  Other 
cities  had  been  likewife  deprived  of  their 
laws  and  liberties. 

Corinth,  wifhing  to  excite  a  general  war, 
cfjpoufed  their  quarrels,  and  found  means  to 
engage  them  to  demand  exemplary  fatisfac- 
tion  through  the  Lacedaemonians,  the  chiefa 
cf  the  Peloponnefian  league  \  The  depu- 
ties of  thefe  different  cities  arrive  at  Lace- 
daemon  :  they  are  aflembled,  and  expofe 
their  grievances  with  equal  afperity  and  ve* 
hemence ;  they  relate  their  pafl  fufierings, 
thdr  future  apprehenfions^  and  utter  all  that 
a  juii  vengeance  can  dictate,  or  jealoufy  and 
hatred  infpire.  When  the  minds  of  the  af- 
fembly  are  prepared  to  receive  ftill  ftronger 
impreflions,  one  of  the  Corinthian  ambaf- 
fadors  takes  up  the  fubje&  \  and  reproaches 
the  Lacedaemonians  with  that  good  faith, 
which  forbids  them  to  {ufypGt  the  infince- 
rity  of  others;  and  that  moderation  im« 
puted  to  them  as  a  merit,  which  renders 


A  Thocyd.  lib.  i|  cap.  6j*    Dio<L  Sic»  Vh,  iZf^  96* 

«  Thuc^d.  ibid. 
•  Id.  ibid,  cap.'  68« 
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them  fo  indifferent  to  the  interefts  of  the 

neighbouring  powers.  "  How  often  have  we  * 

apprifed  you/'  fay  they, "  of  the  projeds  of 

the  Athenians  ?  and  how  necefikry  is  it  again 

to  remind  you  of  them  ?  Corcyra,  whofe 

navy  might,  on  occafion,  fo  powerfully  a£- 

fift  us,  has  entered  into  their  alliance ;  Poti« 

daea,  the  city  which  fecured  our  pofTeiliond 

in  Thrace;  is  about  to  faU  into  their  hands* 

We  accufe  none  but  you  as  the  authors  of 

cur  loifesi    you,  who,  after  the  Median 

war,  permitted  our  enemies  to  fortify  their 

city,  and  extend  their  conquefts ;  you,  who 

are  the  protedors  of  liberty,  yet  by  your 

filence  favour  flavery  j  you,  who  deliberate 

when  it  is  time  to  a£t,  and  who  never  think 

of  your  defence  till  the  enemy  faUs  on  you* 

with  all  his  forces.     It  is  ftill  frefh  in  our 

memories,  that  the  M edes  ifluing  from  the 

depths  of  Afia  had  over<»run  all  Greece,  and 

penetrated  even  into  Peloponnefus,  whilft 

you  remained  inadtive  in  your  houfes.  It  is 

not  agsdnil  a  diftant  nation  you  will  have 

to  fight,  but  againil  a  people  at  your  doors  ; 

itgainil  thofe  Athenians  whofe  rcfources  and 
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cfcaraaer  you  have  never  knowoi  an4  with 
which  you  Hill  are  unacquainted :  a  people 
ardent  in  forming  projeds ;  Ikilful  in  vary- 
ing them  according  to  circumftances ;  fo 
prompt  in  their  execution,  that  to  de(ire 
and  to  poflefs  v^ith  them  are  the  fame  thing; 
fo  prefumptuous  aft  to  imagine  themfi^ves 
robbed  of  thofe  conquefta  they  have  not 
been  able  to  effed ;  and  fo  grafping  as  never 
to  limit  themfelves  to  thofe  they  have  ob^ 
tained  ;  a  bold  and  turbulent  nation,  who£b 
courage  augments  with  their  danger,  at 
their  hope  increafes  with  misfortune ;  who 
regard  indolence  as  a  torment,  and  whom 
the  gods  in  their  anger  have  caft  upon  the 
earth,  never  to  know  repofe,  nor  ever  to 
fuflfer  it  to  be  enjoyed  by  others. 

**  What  have  you  to  oppofe  to  fo  many 
advantages  ?  Projeda  beneath  your  powers, 
diiEdence  in  the  vnk&  cefolutioos,  tardine& 
in  your  operations,  difcouragement  a):  the 
fiighteft  check,  dread  of  extending  your  do^ 
mains,  negligence  in  prelerving  them ;  every 
thing,  even  your  very  principles,  is  as  inju- 
nous  to  the  repofe  of  Greece  as  to  your 

own 
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own  Moj.  Not  to  attack  any  one;  to  be 
always  prepared  againft  an  attack ;  thefe 
means  do  not  always  appear  to  you  fuffi- 
dent  to  fecure  the  happinefs  of  a  people. 
You  wifh  never  to  repel  infult,  but  when 
fome  real  prejuctice  refults  from  it  to  the 
country :  a  fatal  maxim,  which,  if  adopted 
by  the  neighbouring  nations,  would  fcarcely 
'fecure  you  from  their  invafions, 

*^  O  Lacedaemonians!  your  condud  is 
too  ftrongly  tindured  with  the  fimpUcity  of 
the  firft  ages.  Other  times  demand  other 
manners,  and  another  fyftem.  Immobility 
of  principles  can  fuit  only  a  ftate  certain 
of  enjoying  an  eternal  peace;  but  when, 
by  her  connexions  with  other  nati<>ns,  the 
interefts  of  a  city  become  more  complicated, 
ifae  muft  recur  to  a  more  refined  policy. 
Abjure  then,  after  the  example  of  the 
Athenians,  that  uprightnefs  which  can- 
not accommodate  itfelf  to  events;  lay 
afidc  that  indolence  which  keeps  you  fliut 
up  within  the  precinfts  of  your  walls, 
make  an  irruption  into  Attica,  and  force 
not  your  allies,  your  faithful  friends,  to 

Vol,  L  B  b 
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throw  themfelves  into  the  arms  of  yoar  ene- 
mies. Then,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  nations 
of  Peloponnefus,  you  will  fliew  yourfelves 
worthy  of  the  empire  our  anceftors  bellowed 
on  your  virtues/' 

Some  Athenian  deputies,  brought  by 
other  affairs  to  Lacedaemon,  defired  to  fpeak ; 
not  to  reply  to  the  accufations  they  had 
heard,  the  Lacedaemonians  were  not  thei^ 
judges ;  they  wiflied  only  to  induce  the  af- 
fembly  to  fufpend  a  decifion  which  might  be 
followed  by  the  mbft  fatal  confequences^ 

They  reminded  the  Lacedaemonians  with 
much  complacency  of  the  battles  of  Mara- 
thon and  Salamis.  Thefe  the  Athenians 
had  gained :  they  had  expelled  the  barba- 
rians, and  faved  Greece.  A  people  capable 
of  fuch  great  achievements  doubtlefs  merited 
fome  attention.  "  Envy,"  faid  they,  **  now 
imputes  to  them  as  a  crime  the  authority 
they  exercife  over  part  of  the  Grecian 
ftates ;  but  it  is  Lacedsemon  who  has  tranf- 
ferred  to  them  that  right :  they  preferve  it, 

becaufe  it  could  not  be  abandoned  without 

""'    ' '       "        •  ■      '- ■  ■—         <w 

*  Thucyd.  lib.  r,  cap.  72, 
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tJanger :  tfeey  exert  it  however  with  mild- 
nefs,  and  not  with  feverity ;  and  if  they 
are  fometimes  obliged  to  employ  rigour,  it 
18  A-om  the  impoffibility  of  retaining  the 
Weak  in  fubjeftion  by  other  means  than 
force.  Let  Lacedaemon  ceafe  to  liftcn  to 
the  unjuft  complaints  of  the  allies  of 
Athens,  and  the  jealous  anger  of  her  own : 
let  her,  before  flie  takes  a  part  in  the  dis- 
pute, reflefl:  on  the  importance  of  the  in- 
tcrefts  about  to  be  difcufled,  and  on  the  un- 
certainty of  the  events  which  may  fol- 
low a  decifion.  Away  with  that  intoxica- 
tion that  allows  nations  only  to  liften  to  the 
voice  of  reafon,  when  they  have  funk  into 
the  depths  of  mifery;  which  makes  every 
war  terminate  but  where  it  fhould  have 
begun.  There  is  yet  time,  and  we  may 
bring  our  differencei;  to  an  amicable  con« 
clnfion,  by  the  mode  prefcribed  to  us  by 
tres^tieS :  but  if,  in  contempt  of  oaths,  you 
hnak  thef  truce,  we  will  take  the  gods,  the 
alrengers  of  perjury,  to  witnefs,  and  prepare 
for  the  moft  vigorous  defence.'* 

Having  ended  this  harangue,  the  ambaf- 
B  b  2 
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fadors  quitted  the  afTembly ;  and  king  Arw 
chidamus^  who  united  long  experience  to 
profound  wifdom,  perceivings  from  the  agi* 
tation  of  men's  minds^  that  war  was  ine« 
Titable^  was  defirous  at  leaft  to  retard  tha 
decifive  moment. 

"  People  of  Lacedaemon,"  faid  he^,  "  I 
have  been  witnefs  of  many  trars,  as  have 
alfo  feveral  amongft  you^and  am  for  that  very 
reafon  but  the  more  difpoied  to  fear  for  the 
event  of  that  you  are  about  to  undertake. 
Without  preparations,  and  without  refources, 
you  are  going  to  attack  a  nation  expert  in  na^ 
val  affairs^  formidable  from  the  number  of  its 
foldiers  and  its  fhips,  and  rich  from  the  pro- 
dudions  of  itii  country  and  the  tributes  of 
its  allies.  What  is  to  infpire  you  vntii  this 
confidence  ?  Is  it  yoiu:  fleet  i  What  a  length 
of  time  will  it  require  to  reftore  it  ?  Is  it 
the  flate  of  your  finances?  We  have  no 
public  treafury  *,  and  individuals  are  poon 
Is  it  the  hope  of  detaching  firom  Athens  her  ^,: 
allies*  ?  but  as  the  greater  part  of  them  are 

y  Thucyd.  lib,  i,  cap,  79. 

»  Pluti  Apophth.  Laci  t»  ii^  p.  117. 

^  Thucyd.  ibid. 
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iflanders,    you    muft    be    mailers   of   the 
fea^  to  excite  and  maintain  their  defedion. 
Is  it  the  projed:  of  ravaging  the  plains  of 
Attica,  and  of  terminating  this  mighty  quar- 
Tsl  in  one  campaign  ?  Alas !  do  you  imagine 
that  the  lofs  of  a  iingle  harveft  in  a  country 
with  a  flouriihing  commerce  will  engage  the 
Athenians  to  fue  to  you  for  peace  ?  Ah ! 
how  much  n^ore  do  I  dread  that  we  fhall  be 
compelled  to  leave  this  war  as  a  wretched 
inheritance  to  our  children  !  The  hoftilities 
of  cities  and  individuals  are  tranfient ;  but 
when  war  is  once  enkindled  between  two 
powerful  ftates»  it  is  as  difficult  to  forefee  the 
confequences  as  to  extricate  ourfelves  with 
honour. 

**  I  am  not  of  opinion  that  we  flxould 
abandon  our  allies  to  oppreffion  ;*I  only  fay 
that,  previous  to  taking  arms,  we  fhould 
fend  ambafladors  to  the  Athenians,  and 
open  a  negociation.  They  have  juft  pro* 
pofed  to  us  this  mode ;  and  it  were  injut. 
tiee  to  refufe  it.  In  the  interval  we  fliall 
addrefs  ourfelves  to  the  nations  of  Greece^ 
and,  fmce  neceffity  requires  it,  to  the  bar- 
B  b  3 
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barians  themfelves,  in  order  to  obtain  fuc- 
cours  in  money  and  (hips.  If  the  Athenians 
rejeft  our  complaints,  we  will  repeat  them 
after  two  or  three  years  preparations^when 
we  fhall  perhaps  find  them  more  tract- 
able. 

"  The  tardinefs  imputed  to  us  has  always 
cdnftituted  our  fecurity :  never  have  praifes 
or  reproaches  excited  us  to  rafh  enterprifes, 
Wc  are  not  (killed  enough  to  depreciate,  by 
eloquent  harangues,  the  power  of  our  ene- 
mies ;  but  we  know  that,  to  enable  us  to 
conquer,  we  muft  efteem  them,  judge  of 
their  conduft  by  our  own,  guard  ourfelves 
againft  their  prudence  as  well  as  againft  their 
valour,  and  reckon  lefs  upon  their  errors 
than  on  t|je  wifdom  of  our  own  precau- 
tions. We  are  of  opinion  that  one  man 
does  not  differ  from  another,  but  that  the 
moft  formidable  is  he  who,  on  critical  occa- 
Hons,  conduiSls  himfelf  with  the  moft  pru- 
dence* and  wifdom. 

•'  Let  us  not  deviate  from  the  maxims 
we  have  received  from  our  fathers,  and 
which  have  preferved  this  flate.    Deliberate 
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at  leifure ;  let  not  a  Tingle  moment  decide 
on  your  properties,  your  glory,  the  blood 
of  fo  many  citizens,  and .  the  delliny  of  fo 
puny  nations :  let  war  be  prepared  for,  but 
declare  it  not ;  make  your  preparations  as 
if  you  cxpe6ked  nothing  from  your  nego« 
ciations ;  and  reflect  that  thefe  meafures  are 
the  moft  ufeful  to  your  country,  and  the 
beft  adapted  to  intimidate  the  Athenians^" 

The  haranguis  ,  of  Archidamus  wou|d 
perhaps  have  prevented  the  Lacedaemonians 
firom  immediately  refplving  on  war,  had  not 
Sthenelaidas,  one  of  t}ie  ephori,  to  divert 
its  effed,  immediately  exclaimed  ^ ; 

"  I  can  underftand  nothing  of  the  ver*** 
bdie  eloquence  of  the  Athenians :  their  own 
eulogium  is  their  inexhaullible  theme,  but 
they  never  ytter  a  Angle  word  which  makes 
for  their  defence^  The  more  irreproachable 
their  condudt  in  the  Median  vrar,  the  more 
difgraoeful  is  it  at  this  day ;  and  I  declare 
them  doubly  culpable,  fmce  they  were  vir- 
tuous, and  have  ceafed  to  be  fo.  As  for  us^ 
ever  the  fame,  we  will  not  betray  our  allies, 

^  Thucyd.  lib.  i,  cap.  S6. 
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but  defend  them  with  the  fame  ardour  with 
which  they  are  attacked.  The  queftioa 
however  is  not  now  refpedting  fpeeches  and 
difcuflions  ;  it  is  not  by  words  that  our  al« 
Kes  have  been  injured.  The  moft  fpeedy 
vengeance  alone  can  now  befit  the  dignity  of 
Sparta :  and  let  it  not  be  faid  that  we  (hould 
deliberate  after  receiving  an  infult;  our 
enemies  ihould  have  defiberated  brfore  they 
mfulted  us.  Give  your  voices  then  for  war, 
O  Lacedaemonians !  and  at  length  prcfcribe 
fome  limits  to  the  injuftice  and  ambition  of 
the  Athenians.  Let  us  march,  iecure  of  the 
protection  (^  the  gods»  againft  thefe  invad« 
ers  of  liberty.** 

He  fpoke,  and  inftantly  called  on  the 
people  to  give  their  fuffrages.  Many  of 
the  affembly  fupported  the  opinion  of  the 
king;  but  the  greater  number  voted  that 
the  AtheniansT  had  broken  the  tnice^  and 
it  was  determined  to  convoke  a  general 
council  of  their  allies  to  proceed  to  a  final 
refolution^ 

All  the  deputies  being  arrived,  the  quef^ 
tion  was  again  difcuflcd»  and  war  deter« 
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mined  on  by  the  plurality  of  voices  ^  As 
no  preparations  however  were  yet  made^ 
the  Lacedseihoniahs  were  defined  to  fend  de- 
puties to  the  Athenians,  and  to  lay  before 
them  the  complaints  of  the  confederate 
fiates  of  Peloponnefus. 

The  chjc€t  of  the  firft  embafly  was  only 
to  obtain  the  banifhment  of  Pericles,  or  to 
render  him  odious  to  the  multitude  ^  The 
ambafiadors  nuide  a  pretext  of  motives  fo^ 
reign  from  the  differences  in  qtieftion,  and 
which  made  no  impreffion  on  the  Athe-* 
nians. 

New  deputies  offered  to  continue  thd 
truce ;  they  propofed  fome  conditions,  and 
finally  limited  their  demands  to  the  revo-* 
cation  of  that  decree  which  interdided  the 
commerce  of  Attica  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Megara^.  Pericles  replied,  that  the  laws 
did  not  allow  them  to  remove  the  tablet  on 
which  this  decree  was  infcribed.  **  If 
you  cannot .  remove  it,''  faid  one  of  the 

c  Thucyd.  lib.  i,  cap.  iij, 
*  Id.  ibid.  cap.  1 26. 
f  Id.  ibid.  cap.  139, 
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amba0kdon»  *^  only  turn  it,  ycnir  laws  do 
not  forbid  that  V 

In  fine,  in  a  tihtrd  embafiyt  the  deputies 
contented  themfelves  with  faying :  **  The 
Lacedaemonians  defire  peace»  and  make  it 
depend  only  on  one  point.  Permit  the 
Grecian  cities  to  govern  themfdves  accord- 
ing to  their  laws  K" 

This  proportion  was  difcufled^  a;s  well  as 
the  preceding  ones,  in  the  aflfembly  of  the 
people.  Opinions  being  divided,  Pericles 
lofl  no  time  in  mounting  tjie  roftrum. 
He  reprefented,  that  cpnformably  to  trea- 
ties, the  differences  arifing  i)etween  the 
contracting  cities  ought  to  be  difcuffed  by 
pacific  methods^  and  that  in  the  interim 
each  fhould  enjoy  what  it  pofleflfed.  "  In 
contempt  of  this  formal  decifion,"  faid  Pe- 
ricles, "  the  Lacedaemonians  imperioufly  fig- 
nify  to  us  their  will>  and,  leaving  us  no  al- 
ternative but  war  or  fubmiflion,  command 
us  to  renounce  the  advantages  we  have 
gained  over  their  allies.     Do  they  not  pub- 

f  Plut.  in  Per.  p.  i68. 

s  Thiicyd^  lib.  i,  cap.  139, 
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licly  declare  that  peace  depeads  folely  on 
the  decree  pafTed  againft  Megara  ?  and  do. 
not  fqveral  among  you  cry  out,  that  fo 
trifling  a  fubje£t  fhpuld  not  induce  us  to 
take  up  arms?  Athenians,  fuch  offers  are- 
bijt  a  palpable  fnarc  j  we  muft  rejed  them^ 
till  they  treat  with  us  on  a  footing  of  eqUa*^ 
lity.     Every  nation  that  pretends  to  difbate 
laws  to  a  rival  nation,  holds  out  cfaaiaft.  to 
it.    Should  you  give  way  ou  a  fingle  pointf 
they  will  imagine  they  have  made  you  fear 
them,  and  from  that  hour  will  impofe,  :Ojj- 
you  ftill  more  humiliating  condiciofis  \      \A 
"  And  what  have  you  at  prefent>to -ag^ 
prehend  from  that  crowd  of  nations  who. 
differ  as  much  in  their  character  as  in  their 
origin  ?  What  prolixity  in  the  cojivocatiofv. 
of  their  affemblies  !  What  confufion  ,in  the, 
difcuffion  of  » their  interefts !    They  em-r 
ploy  one  moment  in   confulting-  for   the 
general  welfare,    but  appropriate  the   re- 
mainder of  their  time  to  their  particular, 
advantages.      Thcfe  think  only  of   their 
vengeance  j  thofe  of  nothing  but  their  fafe- 

^  Thucfd.  lib.  J  9  cap.  140. 
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tf ;  and  almoft  all  of  thepi,  relying  on  each 
ether  for  their  prefervation,  ruflit  without 
perceiving  it,  on  their  common  ruin  ■/* 

Petioles  next  (hewed  that  the  Pelopon- 
nefian  allies,  not  being  in  a  condition  to 
make  many  campaigns,  the  beft  method  to 
enfure  fuccefs  would  be  to  weary  them  out, 
dtid  oppofe  a  war  by  Tea  to  their  attacks  by 
land^     "  They  will  make  inroads,"  conti* 
nuefd  he,  ^  into  Attica  ;  but  our  fleets  will 
rstvage  their  coafts,  and  they  will  be  unable 
to  repair  their  loiTes,  whilft  we  ihall  have 
lands  enoligh  to  cultivate,  either  in  the  iflands 
or  On  the  continent.  The  empire  oi  the  fea 
gives  fuch  a  fuperiority,  that  were  you  in  an 
ifland,  no  power  would  venture  to  attack 
you.     No  longer  confider  Athens  as  any 
other  than  a  fortrefs,  feparated  as  it  were 
from  the  land ;  line  the  walls  that  defend  it, 
and  fill  the  fhips  that  are  in  its  harbours 
with  foldiers.     Let  the  adjacent  country  be 
confidered  as  foreign  to  you,  and  become 
the  prey  of  the  enemy  before  your  eyes. 
Do  not  yield  to  the  fenfelefs  rafhnefs  of  op- 

>  Thucfd.  lib*  i,  cap.  141. 
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pofing  your  valour  to  the  faperiority  of 
numbers.  A  victory  would  foon  draw  up* 
on  you  greater  armies;  a  defeat  cxatc 
thofe  allies  we  retain  in  their  duty  only  by 
fwce  to  a  revolt.  It  is  not  for  the  de«» 
ftru&ion  of  your  eftates  that  you  ihould 
weept  but  for  the  lofs  of  fddiers  you  muft 
incur  in  a  battle.  Oh !  did  I  but  poflefs  the 
powers  of  perfuafion,  I  would  propofe  to 
you  this  very  inftant  to  carry  fire  and  fword 
through  our  fidds^  and  the  buildings  with 
which  they  are  covered ;  that  the  Lacedae* 
monians  might  leara  no  longer  to  regard 
them  as  pledges  of  our  fervitude  K 

"  I  fhould  have  other  promiies  of  cer-* 
tain  vi&ory  to  offer  you,  were  I  aflured 
that,  from  the  apprehenfion  of  adding  new 
dangers  to  thofe  of  war,  you  would  not 
ftrive  to  combat  with  the  view  of  conqueft; 
for  I  am  more  fearful  of  your  errors  than  of 
the  projeds  of  the  enemy.  But  we  muft 
now  anfwer  the  deputies;  firft,  that  the 
Megareans  (hall  be  allowed  ftill  to  trade 

with  Attica,  if  the  Lacedaemonians  will  no 

■       ■■  '  ■  '     . 

^  Thucyd,  lib,  i,cap.  143. 
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longer  forbid  us  and  our  alliea  to  enter  their 
city ;  fccondly,  that  the  Athenians  will  re- 
ftore  to  the  ftates  they  have  fubjeSed  the 
liberty  they  iformerly  enjoyed,  if  the  Lace-* 
daemohians  will  do  the  fame  by  the  cities 
which  depend  on  them ;  thirdly,  that  the 
league  of  Athens  ofiers  th^t  of  Pelopon-* 
jEiefus  amicably  to  terminate  the  differences 
which  at  prefent  fubfift  between  them  ^" 
^  After  this  anfwer,  the  Lacedsemonian  am« 
bafiadors  withdrew,  and  both  fides  employed 
themfdves  in  preparations  for  the  longefl: 
and  moft  fatal  war  that  erer  defolated 
Greece**  It  lafted  feven  and  twenty  years"^ 
and  originated  in  the  ambition  of  the  Athe- 
nians, and  the  juft  fears  with  which  they 
infpired  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  a!*- 
lies.  The  enemies  of  Pericles  accufed  him 
of  having  promoted  it ;  and  it  feems  un* 
deniable  that  it  was  ufeful  to  the  reftoratioa 
of  his  authority. 

The  Lacedaemonians  had  for  their  allies 


'  Thucyd.  lib.  i,  cap.  144. 

*  In  the  fpring  of  the  year  43 1  before  Chrift« 

■  Id,  Kb.  5,  cap,  26. 
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the  Boeotians, '  Phocians,  and  Locrians,  the 
people  of  M^garis^  Ambracia,  Leucas,  Anac- 
torium,  and  all  Peloponnefus,  except  the 
Argives,  who  obferved  a  neutrality  \ 

On  the  fide  of  the  Athenians  were  the 
Grecian  cities  fituated  on  the  coafts  of  Ada, 
thofe  of  Thrace  and  the  Hellefpont,  almoft 
the  whole  of  Acarnania,  fome  other  fmaller 
cities,  and  all  the  iflands,  except  thofe  of 
Melos  and  of  Thera*  Befides  thefe  fuc- 
cours,  they  were  theiiifelves  able  to  furnifli 
the  league  with  thirteen  thoufand  foldiers 
heavily  armed,  twelve  hundred  cavalry,  fix- 
teen  hundred  archers  on  foot,  and  three 
hundred  galleys.  Sixteen  thoufand  men, 
chofen  from  among  the  citizens  too  old  or 
too  young  for  the  fervice  of  the  field,  and 
the  ftrangers  fettled  in  Athens,  were  env- 
ployed  to  defend  the  walls  of  the  city  and 
the  fortreiTes  of  Attica  ^. 

Six  thoufand  talents  *  were  depofited  in 
the  citadel.     In  cafe  of  need,  upwards  of 


•  Thucyd.  lib.  2,  cap.  9.     Diod.  Sic.  lib.  12,  p.  99, 

•  Thucyd.  ibid.  cap.  13.     Diod.  Sic.  ibid.  p.  97. 

•  32400,000  Uvres  (or  1,350,000!.  fterling). 
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five  hundred  more*  could  be  procured  by 
'melting  the  ikcred  vefiels,  and  other  r&- 
fources  which  Pericles    indicated   to    the 
people. 

Such  were  the  forces  of  the  Athenians, 
when  ArchidamuSy  king  of  LacedaemoUy 
after  halting  at  the  tfthmus  of  Corinth,  and 
receiving  from  each  confederated  city  of 
Peloponnefus  two  thirds  of  the  inhabitants 
able  to  bear  arms^,  advanced  flowly  towards 
Attica,  at  the  head  of  fixty  thoufand  men'^. 
He  attempted  to  renew  the  negociation, 
and  with  that  view  fent  an  ambaiTador  to 
the  Athenians,  who  refufed  to  receive  him, 
and  commanded  him  inilantly  to  quit  the 
territories  of  the  republic*'.  Archidamtu 
now  continuing  his  march,  fpread  his  army, 
in  the  time  of  harveft,  over  the  plains  of 
Attica.  The  wretched  inhabitants  had  re- 
tired at  his  approach  %  and  tranfported  their 
cffeds  to  Athens,  where  the  greateft  part  of 


*  2,700,000  Uvres  (or  1 12,500  1.  fterling). 
P  Thiic^d.  lib.  2  J  cap.  10. 

*  Pint,  in  Per.  t.  L  p*  1 70. 
'  Thucyd.  ibid.  ca{i.  Z2. 

*  Id.  ibid.  cap.  14. 

them 
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them  found  no  other  afylilm  but  the  tenl'- 
pies,  the  tombs,  the  towers  pf  the  ramparti^ 
the  obfcureft  hovels,  and  the  moft  defolat.6 
places.  To  then:  regret  at  barnng  left  theit 
ancient  and  peaceful  habitations  was  added 
the  afBiding  drcumftance  of  beholding  at  a 
diftance  their  hbufes  confumed  by  the  flames, 
and  the  fruits  of  their  fields  abandoned  to 
the  fword  of  the  enemy  \ 

The  Athenians,  conftrained  t6  endure 
infults  aggravated  by  the  recolle^on  6f  fd 
many  glorious  exploits,  vented  thdr  rage 
and  indignation  in  the  moft  forious  excla-^ 
mations  againft  Pericles,  who  held  tteir  vsU 
lour  enchained  ^  But  that  llatefihati  an- 
fwering  only  by  his  (ilence  to  dither  thdr 
prayers  Or  menaces,  difpatched  a  fleet  of  at 
hundred  fail  for  Peloponnefus  %  and  re-^ 
preiTed  the  public  clamour  folely  by  the 
enei'gy  and  dignity  of  his  charaAer;  , 

Arcl^idamus,  no  longer  finding  fubfiflence 
in  Attica,  led  back  his  army,  laden  with 

•  Thucyd.  lib.  2»  cap.  17  ct  2X. 

»  Id*  ibid«  cap.  22. 

«  Id.  ibid.  cap.  23.'    Fut,  in  FericL  p.  170. 

Vol.  L  C  e 
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plunder,  into  Pelopdnhefus.  The  Lacieda> 
moniatis atid  their  allies  returned  homeland 
did  not  again  Aiake  their  appearance  for  the 
remainder. of  the  year.  After  their  retreat, 
J^ericles  fent  a  fquadron  againft  the  Locri- 
ansi  which  gained  fome  advantages  ^.  The 
grand  Beet,  itfter  fpf eading  defolation  along 
thecoafts-trf  Pelopohnefus,  took,  in  its  re- 
turn, the  ifland  of  iEgina  * ;  and  foon  after, 
the  Athenians  marched  in  a  body  againft  the 
inhabitants  of  Megara,  and  ravaged  their 
colifatry  •.  The  following  winter  they  ho- 
noured by  puWic  fttnemls  thofe  who  had 
ffftllen  in  battle ;  and  Pericles  eternized  their 
renown  in  an  eloquenft  harangue*  The  Co- 
rinthians fitted  oWt  forty  galleys*  made  a  de- 
fcem  in  Ac&rnania,  and  retreated  with  lofs^» 
Thus  terminated  the  firft  campaign* 

Thofe  which  fucceeded^  in  like  manner 
prefent  only  a  fucceflion  of  partial  a&ions, 
hafty  excurfions,  and  enterprifes  that  feem 
foreigh  to  the  objefl:  propofed  on  either  fide. 

J  Thucyd.  lib.  Zy  cap.  %6. 
*■  Id*  ibid.  cap.  27. 
,^  Id., ibid.  cap.  jr. 
^  Id.  ibid.  cap.  33  et  3^* 
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Wlience  happened  it  that  natioiis  fo  warlike, 
and'fuch  near  neighbours^  animated  by  ati 
ancient  j^raloiify^  axtd  recent  animolitieSy 
Ihould  attempt  nothing  but  tb  Airprife  and 
avoid  each  others  to  divide  their  forfets, 
and^  by  a  muhitude  of  defukory  diverfions 
without  fplendour  or  danger,  to  ftitlltiply  and 
prolong  themiferiesctfwar?  The  caflfe' cer- 
tainly could  only  be  the  impoffibility  6f  con- 
dufting  this  war  vA  th*  miWnet  of '[ftttjr 
other.  '  *    • 

The  PelopoaneGan  league  r Was  fo  f^pe- 
rior  in  land  forces,  that  the  Athenians  could 
not  rifk  a  general  adion  without  expofing 
themfelves  to  certain  ruin.  The  ilates  whidi 
formed  that  league  were  ignorant  of  ^  the 
art  of  attacking  towns :  they  had  recently 
failed  before  a  little  fortrefs  of  Attica  ^^  not 
did  they  afterwards  gain  poiTeflion  of  the 
city  of  Platsea  in  Boeotia,  defended  by  a 
feeble  garrifon^  till  after  a  blockade  of  near 
two  years,  which  compelled  the  inhabitants 
to  furrender  for  want  of  provifions  *.  How 

«  Thucyd.  Lb.  2,  cap,  19. 

^  Id.  ibid.  cap.  78;  lib.  3,  cap.  20*    Died.  Sic.  lib.  I2p 
p.  102  ct  I09» 

C  C  2 
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therefore;  could  they  fiatter  themfelves  tta* 
tUey  fllould  be  able  to  take  by  afTauIt,  or  re- 
,diice  by  .famine,  fiich  a  city,  as  Athens, 
.which  could  be  defended  by  thirty  thoufand 
men,  and  which,  being  miftrefs  of  the  fea, 
might  be  eafily  fupplied  with  the  neceflary 
:fubfiftence? 

.  Accordingly  all  the  cnciny  could  effe^ 
WM  to  deftroy  the  harvefts  of  Attica,  which 
they  Jfg^larly  pradifqd*  in  the  firft  years  of 
the  war ;  but  thefe  inroads  were  neceflarily 
^ut.  tranflent,  fince  the  invaders,  being  ex- 
Ittemejy  poor,  and  wanted  at  hotne  for  their 
>ruftic  labours,  could  not  long  remain  in 
T9xm^  and  in  a  diftant  country*.  They 
*at  length. refolved  to  augment  the  number 
of  their  ihips ;  but  many  years  were  requi- 
iit?  to  afcquire  the  knowledge  of  mana^ng 
.theiPi  and  to  attain  that  experience  which 
:the  pY^Oikat  of  fifty  years  had  procured  the 
^Athenians  V  Th*  fkill  of  the  latter  was  fo 
.'decidcdty  fupeiior  at  the  commencement  of 

^the  vrkTy  that  their  fmalleft  fquadrons  did 

I  ■         I         ■   ■  <  ■  ■  ■  ■ 

«  Thiicyd.  lib,  ip  cap.  141. 
*   '   *    "  "^  Id,  ibid.  cap.  14211.     '    ' 
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not  hefitatetx)  attack,  the  largefl:  fleets  of  the 
Peloponnefians  ^. 

-  -In  the  feventh  year't)f  the  war*,-  the  La- 
ceda^monians^  to   fave  four  hundred  and 
twenty  of  their  fbldiers  ^  befiegcd  by  the 
Athenians  in  an  ifland,  demanded  peace, 
and  delivered  up  about  fixty  galleys,  which 
were  to  be  reftored  to  them  in  cafe  the  pri- 
fonerawere  notfet  a^libcrty.  They  never  were 
given  up,  and  the  Athenians  detaining  the 
veffels  V  the  Pelopbrinefian  navy  was  de- 
ftroyed.     Its  reftoration  was  retarded  by 
various  incidents  until  the  twentieth  year  of 
the  war,  when  the  king  of  Petfia  engaged 
by  promifes  and  treaties  to  provide  for  its 
maintenance  K    The  Lacedaemonian  league 
now  cpvered  the  fea  with  their  fliips* ;  the 
two  ftates  attacked  each  other  more  diredlly, 
till,  after  alternate  fuccefles  and  reverfes  of 
fortune,  the  power  of  Athens   yielded  to 


f  Thucyd.  lib.  2,.cap.  88. 

*  Towards  the  year  424  before  Chrift. 

^  Id.  lib.  4»  cap.  8* 

^  Id.  ibid.  cap.  16  et  23. 

^  Id.  lib.  8»  c^.  5»  18,  36, 45»  Ice* 

]  Id.  ibid.  cap.  3.    . 
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that  of  the  Lacedaemoiiians  and  thdr  al- 
lies. 

Nor  were  the  Athenians  on  dieir  fide 
better  able,  to  give  .  law  to  Greece  by  the 
number  of  >  their  ihips^  than  their  enemies 
by  their  numerous  land  forces..    When  the 
former  appeared  with  their  fleets  in  phces 
where'  the  Peloponnefians  had  pofTeffions, 
their  utmoft  attempts  were  confined  to  lay- 
ing wafte  a  part  of  the  coaft^  making  them- 
felves  maftera  of  a  defencelefs  town^   and 
laying  contributions  without  venturing  to 
penetrate  into  the  country.     Was  it  necef- 
fary  to  lay  ficge  to  fome  ftrong  hold  in  a 
diftant  country,  though  they  pofTeiTed  more 
refources  than  the  Lacedaemonians^  the  te« 
dioufnefs  of  the  operations  exhaufted  their 
finances^  and  the  inconiiderable  number  of 
troops  they  were  able  to   employ.     The 
taking  of  Potidaea  coil  them  a  great  num- 
ber of  foldicrs,  the  labour  of  two  years  and 
a  half,  and  two  thoufand  talents  *  °'. 

*  10,800,000  Hvres  (or  450,000!.  flcrling), 
■  Thucyd.  lib.  i,  cap.  64 ;  lib.  2,  cap.  70,     Dodwdly  in 
Thucyd.  p.  114.    Diod.  Sic.  lib.  I2|  p.  lOi. 
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Thus,  from  the  extremje  diverfity  of 
forces,  and  their  exceffiye  difproportion,  the 
war  muft  inevitably  be  fpun  out  to  ^  great 
length  :  and  this  Archidamus  and  Pericles  ", 
the  two  ableft  politicians  of  Greece,  had 
forefeen  ;  with  this  difference,  that  the  for- 
mer imagined  that  delay  was  what  the  Lace- 
daemonians had  moil  to  fear,  and  the  latter, 
that  it  was  a  defurable  circumftance  .for  the 
Athenians. 

It  was  by  no  means  diflSicult  likewife  to 
forefee  that  the  conflagration  would  break 
out,  be  extinguifhed,  and  rage  anew  at  in- 
tervals amongft  all  the  different  ftates.  As 
the  neighbouring  cities  were  divided  by  fe- 
parate  interefls,  and  fome  detached  them- 
felves,  on  the  flighteft  pretext,  from  the 
confederation,  whilfl  others  remained  a  prey 
to  factions  perpetually  fomented  by  Athens 
and  Lacedaemon,  it  could  not  but  unavoid- 
ably happen  that  war  was  waged  between 
ftate  and  flate  in  the  fame  province,  be- 
tween city  and  city  in  the  fame  flate,  and 
between  party  and  party  in  the  fame  city^ 

^  Thucjd.  lib.  z,cap.  8i  et  14U 

Q  c  4 
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Thucydides,  Xenqphon,  and  other  cde-^ 
brated  authors,  have  depiiSied  the  miferies^ 
refulting  from  thefe  long  and  fatal  diflen^ 
fions.  Without  following  them  through  mi- 
nute details  only  intcrefting  to  the  people 
of  Greece,  I  fliall  relate  a  few  of  the 
events  which  more  particularly  refpeft  the 
Athenians. 

At  Hhe  commencement  of  the  iecpnd 
year,  the  enemy  returned  into  Attica,  and 
the  plague  broke  out  in  Athcn8^  Never  did 
this  dreadful  fcourge  ravage  fp  many  cli- 
mates. Proceeding  from  ^Ethiopia,  ;t  had 
vifited  Egypt,  Libya,  part  of  Perfia,  the  ifle 
of  Lemnos,  and  other  places.  A  merchant- 
ihip  had  no  doubt  brought  it  mto  the  Pi- 
raeus, where  it  made  its  firfl  ^aippearance, 
and  whence  it  ipread  with  fury  over  the 
city,  and  raged  more  particularly  in  thofe 
obfcure  and  unwholefome  dwellings  in 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  were 
crowded  together. 

The  malady  fucceffively  attacked  all  parts 

«»  Thucyd.  lib.  2,  cap.  47. 
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pf  the  body  ^ :  its  fymptoms  were  dreadful. 
Its  progrefs  rapid,  and  the  confequences  al- 
njoft  always  mortal.  From  the  firft  appear- 
ance of  infection  the  mind  loft  its  powers, 
the  body  feemed  to  acquire  new  ftrength,and 
it  was  a  cruel  fuffering  to  refift  fhe  diforder 
5vithout  being  able  to  fupport  the  pain.  Sleep- 
lefs  nights;,  terrors,  inceffant  hiccups,  and 
terrifying  cpnvulfions,  were  not  the  only  tor- 
ments endured  by  th?  fick.  A  burning  heat 
devoured  th.eir  entrails.  The  wretched  fuf- 
ferers,  covered  with  ulcers  and  livid  fpots, 
their  eyes  inflamed,  their  lungs  oppreffed, 
their  bowels  torn  with  agony,  and  exhaling 
a  fetid  odour  from  their  mouths  polluted 
with  an  impure  blood,  were  feen  dragging 
the  miferable  remains  of  themfelves  through 
the  ftreets  to  feek  a  freer  refpiration,  and, 
unable  to  extinguifh  the  burning  thirft 
which  cpnfumed  their  vitals,  precipitating 
themfelves  into  wells,  or  rivers  covered  with 
flakes  of  ice. 

The  greateft  part  periftied  on  the  feventh 

P  ThucyA  Kb.  a,  cap.  49.     Hut,  in  PcricL  p.  171-     Diod. 
Sic.  p.  10 1.     Lucr.  lib.  6. 
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or  ninth  day;  or  if  their  lives  were  prolonged 
beyond  that  term,  they  only  fufFered  a  more 
painful  and  more  lingering  death. 

Such  as  did  not  fink  under  the  malady 
were  fcarcely  ever  attacked  a  fecond  time  % 
A  feeble  confolation !  for  they  now  pre- 
fentcd  to  the  eye  only  the  wretched  relics 
of  themfelves.  Some  had  loft  the  ufe  of 
ieveral  of  their  limbs ;  others  retained  no 
idea  of  the  paft :  happy  doubtlefs  in  the  un- 
confcioufnefs  of  their  condition ;  but  they 
were  unable  to  recognize  their  friends  "^  I 

The  fame  mode  of  treatment  alternately 
produced  falutary  and  injurious  effefts :  the 
diforder  feemed  to  fet  all  rules  and  expe- 
rience at  defiance.  As  it  likewife  raged 
in  many  of  the  Perfian  provinces,  king 
Artaxerxes  refolved  to  invite  to  their  affift- 
ance  the  celebrated  Hippocrates,  then  in  the 
ifle  of  Cos  * :  he  made  him  the  moft  fplen- 
did  offers  of  wealth  and  honours ;  but  the 
great  man  replied  to  the  great  king,  that  he 


^  Thucyd.  lib.  2,  cap,  5 1, 
'Id.  ibid.  cap.  49. 
'  Suide  in  Kippocr* 
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had  neither  wants  nor  defires,  and  that  he 
owed  his  Ikill  to  Greece  rather  than  to  her 
enemies  \  He  then  came,  to  offer  his  fervices 
to  the  Athenians,  who  received  him  with 
the  more  gratitude,  as  the  greater  part  of 
their  phyficians  had  fallen  vidims  to  their 
zeal.  He  exhaufled  all  the  refources  of  his 
art,  and  often  expofed  his  life.  If  he  ob- 
tained not  all  the  fuccefs  due  to  fuch  noble 
and  generous  condud,  and  fuch  fuperior 
talents,  he  at  lead  diflributed  hope  and  con- 
folation.  It  is  faid  that,  to  purify  the  air, 
he  caufed  great  fires  to  be  kindled  in  the 
flreets  of  Athens  "* ;  others  alfert  that  this 
method  was  employed  not  unfuccefsfully 
by  a  phyfician  of  Agrigentum,  named 
Acron  *. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  dreadful  cala- 
mity fublime  examples  of  filial  piety  and 
generous  friendfhip  were  difplayed  ;  but  as 
the  confequences  were  almoft  always  fatal 
to  the  children  and  the  friends,  they  were 


t  FluU  in  Cat.  t.  i.  p.  390.    Galen*  Quod  Opt.  Med.  t.  i. 

*  Ap.  Hippocr.  t.  li.  p.  970. 

«  Plut.dc  Ifid.  et  Ofir.  t.  u.  p.  383. 
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but  rarely  repeated  afterwards.  Then  the 
moft  refpedable  ties  were  broken ;  the  eyes 
about  to  clofe  for  ever,  beheld  on  all  fides 
only  the  moft  proft)und  folitude  y,  and  death 
no  longer  produced  a  tear. 

This  callous  infenfibility  gave  birth  to  an 
unbridled  licentioufnefs.  The  death  of  Co 
many  worthy  men,  mingled  without  diftinc- 
tion  in  the  fame  tomb  with  villains;  the 
deftrudion  of  fo  many  fortunes,  become 
fuddenly  the  inheritance  or  prey  of  the 
loweft  citizens,  made  a  lively  impreffion  on 
thofe  who  have  no  other  principle  but  fear. 
Perfuaded  that  the  gods  no  longer  proteded 
or  regarded  virtue,  and  that  the  vengeance 
of  the  laws  could  not  be  fo  prompt  as  the 
death  impending  over  them,  they  imagined 
that  the  inftability  of  human ,  poffeflions 
pointed  out  the  ufe  that  they  fhould  make 
of  them,  and  that  having  but  a  few  mo- 
ments to  live,  they  were  juftified  at  leaft  in 
paffing  them  in  the  midft  of  pleafures  *. 

At  the  end  of  two  years   the  plague 

y  Thucyd.  lib.  2,  cap.  ji. 
*  Id,  ibid.  cap'.  53. 
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feemed  to  be  appeafed.  During  this  inters 
val  of  cefTation  it  was  more  than  once  dif-^ 
covered  that  the  feeds  of  the  contagion 
were  not  eradicated :  it  broke  out  again 
eighteen  months  after,  and  during  the 
courfe  oif  a  whole  year  renewed  the  fame 
fcenes  of  diftrefs  and  horror*.  At  both 
thefe  times  a  great  number  of  citizens  pe* 
rifhed,  among  whom  are  to  be  reckoned 
near  live  thoufand  men  able  to  bear  arms* 
The  moft  irreparable  lofs  was  that  of  P^ 
ricles,  who  died  of  the  confequences  of  this 
diftemper  ^  in  the  tbird  year  of  the  war  *• 
Some  time  before,  the  Athenians,  exafpe« 
rated  by  the  extremity  of  their  fufferings, 
had  deprived  him  of  his  authority,  and 
condemned  him  to  a  fine :  they  had  recently 
acknowledged  their  injuftice,  and  Periclef 
had  granted  them  his  forgivenefs  ^,  though 
he  refumed  his  authority  with  difguft,  from 
the  ficklenefs  of  the  people,  and  the  lofe  of 


•  Thucyd.  lib.  3,  cap.  87. 

^  Id.  lib.  2,  cap.  6$.    Pint,  in  Per.  p.  173. 

•  The  year  429  before  Chrift,  towards  the  autumn, 

•  Plut^ibid.  p.172. 
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his  family  and  the  greater  part  of  his  fiieads^ 
who  had  been  carried  off  bj  the  plague. 

When  he  was  about  to  yield  his  laft 
breathy  and  no  longer  ihewed  any  figns  of 
life»  t}ie  leading  men  of  Athens,  affembled 
around  his  bed,  were  foothing  their  a£Bic- 
tion  by  recounting  hisi  vidories  and  the 
number  of  his  trophies  :  "  Thefc  adions,** 
laid  he  to  them,  raifmg  himfelf  up  with  dif- 
ficulty, "  are  the  work  of  fortune,  and 
common  to  myfelf  with  other  generals.  The 
only  eulogium  I  merit  is,  that  I  have  never 
been  the  caufe  that  any  citizen  fhould  wear 
mourning  V* 

If,  conformably  to  tl^e  plan  of  Pericles,' 
the  Athenians  had  continued  an  offenfive 
war  by  fea,  and  a  defenfive  one  by  land  *  j 
4f,  renouncing  every  idea  of  conqueft,  they 
had  not  rifked  the  fafety  of  the  ftate  by 
raih  enterprifes,  they  fooner  or  later  muft 
have  triumphed  over  their  enemies,  as  they 
on  the  whole  did  them  more  injury  than 

they  could  receive  from  them,  and  as  the 

■  ■■ '  ^  ■     ■■  ■  I  ■  ■  1 1     ■■■  I      I      — ^— — — i— — , 

*  ?]ut.  in  Per.  p.  173. 
«  Thucyd,  lib.  2,  cap,  6j. 
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league  they  headed  was  almoft  entirely  un- 
der their  command,  whilft  that  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnefus,  compofed  of  independent  nations, 
might  every  inftant  be  diflblved.  But  Peri- 
cles died,  and  was  fucceeded  in  his  authority 
by  Cleon. 

This  man  was  of'  no  family,  nor  poflefled 
of  any  real  talents,  but  vain,  daring,  and 
violent  ^,  and  on  that  account  acceptable  to 
the  multitude.  He  had  attached  them  to 
him  by  his  largefles ;  he  retained  them  by 
infpiring  them  with  a  high  idea  of  the 
power  of  Athens,  and  a  fovereign  contempt 
for  that  of  Lacedaemon  s^.  He  it  was  who, 
one  day  alTembling  his  friends,  declared  to 
them  that,  being  on  the  point  of  adminif^ 
tering  the  public  affairs,  he  renounced  all 
connexions  that  might  poffibly  induce  him 
to  commit  injuftice^  He  was  notwithftand- 
ing  the  mod  greedy  and  moft  unjuft  of 
men. 

The  honeft  part  of  the  citizens  oppofed 


f  Thucyd.  lib.  3,  cap.  36.    Plut.  in  Nic.  p.  524. 

8  Thucyd.  lib.  4,  cap.  28. 

^  Plttt.  an  Seniy  &c.  t.  ii.  p.  Sp6. 
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to  him  Nicias,  one  of  the  moft  confiderable 
and  wealthieft  individuals  of  Athens^who  had 
commanded  armies  and  obtained  feveral  ad-- 
vantages.  He  had  gained  the  favour  of  the 
multitude  by  feftivals  and  ads. of  liberality': 
but  as  he  was  diffident  of  himfelf  and  of  for- 
tune \  and  his  fuccefles  had  only  ferved.  to 
render  him  more  timid,  he  obtained  refped:, 
but  never  a  fuperiority  of  influence  in  the 
public  affcmblies.   Reafon  fpoke  coldly  from 
his  mouth,  whilft  the  people  required  ftrong 
emotions,  and  Cleon  excited  them  by  his 
declamations,  his  noife,  and  furious  gcf- 
tures^     The  latter  fucceeding  by  accident 
in  an  enterprife  that  Nicias  had  refufed  to 
undertake,  the  Athenians,  who  had  ridiculed 
their  own  choice,  from  that  moment  aban« 
doned  themfelves  with  more  confidence  to 
his  counfels.     They  rejected  propofals  of 
peace  which  had  been  made  by  the  enemy", 
and  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  forces 
they  were  fending  into  Thrace  to  check 

*  Plut.  in  Nic.  p.  524. 

^  Thucyd.  lib.  5,  cap.  16. 

»  Plut.in  Nic.  p.  528, 

»  Schol.  Ariiloph,  in  Pac.  y,  647  ct  664. 

the 
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the  progrefs  of  Brafidaa^  the  ableft  general 
of  Lacedasmon«  He  there  drew  upon  him« 
felf  the  contempt  of  both  armies^  and,  ap- 
proaching the  enemy  without  caution,  fuf- 
fered  his  army  to  be  furprifed,  was  one  of 
the  firft  to  fly,  and  loft  his  life^ 

After  his  death,  Nicias  no  longer  finding 
any  obftacle  to  peace,  entered  into  negocia- 
tions,  which  were  foon  followed  by  an  of« 
fcnfive  and  defenfive  alliance^,  by  which 
the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  were  to 
be  firmly  united  for  fifty  years  *.  The  con- 
ditions of  the  treaty  reftored  every  thing  to 
the  fame  fituation  in  which  it  had  been  pre^ 
vious  to  the  commencement  of  the  war« 
Ten  years  however  had  elapfed  fince  that 
period,  and  both  ftates  had  been  enfeebled 
to  no  purpofe. 

At  length  they  flattered  themfdves  they 
fhould  be  able  to  tafte  the  fweets  of  traft« 
quillity;  but  their  alliance  gav6  birth  to 
new  leagues  and  new  diflenfions.     Several 


"  Thucyd«  lib.  5,  cap*  lo. 

*  The  year  42 1  before  Chrift. 

*  Thucyd*  ibid«  cap.  179  18,  lcc« 

Vol.  I.  D  d 
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of  the  allies  of  Lacedaemon  complained  o£ 
not  being  comprehended  in  the  treaty;  and, 
uniting  with  the  Argives,  who  had  hitherto 
remained  neuter,  declared  againft  the  Lace- 
daemonians. On  the  other  hand,  the  Athe- 
nians and  Lacedaemonians  reciprocally 
charged  each  other  with  not  fulfilling  the 
articles  of  the  treaty :  hence  arofe  mifun- 
derllandings  and  hoililities.  But  it  was 
not  untrl  the  expiration  of  fix  years  and 
ten  months*  that  they  proceeded  to  an 
open  rupture  ^ ;  a  rupture  founded  on  the 
moft  frivolous  pretext,  and  which  might 
cafily  have  been  prevented,  had  not  war 
been  necefTary  to  the  ambitious  projeds  of 
Alcibiades. 

Some  hiftorians  have  ftigmatized  the  me- 
mory of  this  Athenian  with  every  reproach, 
and  others  honoured  it  with  every  eulogium, 
without  its  being  poffible  for  us  to  charge 
the  former  with  injuftice  or  the  latter  with 
partiality  ^.     It  feems  as  if  Nature  had  ex- 

<i'  ■  I  I  ■  I  ^  im, I  ■ 

♦  The  year  414^  before  Chrift. 
P  Thucyd.  lib.  5,  cap.  25. 
^  Nep.  in  Alcib.  cap.  1 1 « 
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tritd  herfelf  to  unite  in  him  the  moft  ftrik- 
itig  extremes  fhc  can  produce  either  of 
vice  or  virtue*^  We  fhall  here  confider 
him  as  conrieded  with  the  ftate,  the  ruin  of 
which  he  accelerated  ;  and  afterward  as  re- 
lated to  the  fociety  of  which  he  ctompleted 
the  corruption.  *  • 

An  illuftrious  birth,  confiderable  riches^  a 
ttioft  diftinguifhed  figure,  graces  the  moft 
fedudtive,  a  difcerning  and  comprehenfive 
mind,  the  honour,  in  fine,  of  a  connexion 
with  Pericles;  fuch  were  the  advantagosi 
that  firft  dazzled  the  Athenians,  and  with 
which  todne  were  fo  foon  dazzled  as-  hini- 
felf.   ,  ^  -  • 

'  At  an  age  when  we  ftand  in  need  only 
of  advice  and  indulgence,  he  had  a  train 
of  flatterers ;  he  aftoniflied  his  matters  by 
his:  docility,'  afid  his  fellow  citizens  by  the 
licentioufnefs  of  his  conduft.  Socrates, 
who  early  forefaw  that  this  young  man 
would  prove  the  moft  dangeroua,  if  he  did 


'  Nep.  in  Alcib.  cap.  r.         ■ 

*  Plat,  in  Alcib.  i,  t.  iL!p,  I04,     Nep.  in  Alcib.  cap.  j. 
Diod.  Sic.  Uhk  1 2,  p.  130.    Plut.  in  Alcib.  &C* 
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not  become  the  moft  ufcful  of  the  citizen« 
of  Athens^  fludioufly  fought  his  friendfhip, 
obtained  it  by  affiduous  attention,  and  never 
loft  it  ^ :  he  undertook  to  moderate  that  va- 
nity which  could  neither  bear  a  fupcrior  or 
an  equal ;  and  fuch  was  the  afcendancy  of 
reafon^  or  of  virtue^  on  thefe  occafions, 
that  the  difciple  wept  over  his  errors^  and 
fuffered  himfelf  to  be  humiliated  without  a 


murmur  ". 


When  he  entered  the  path  of  popular 
honours,  he  wifhed  to  owe  his  fuccefs  Ids 
to  the  fplendour  of  his  magnificence  and  li- 
beralities, than  to  the  charms  of  his  elo- 
quence  \  He  made  his  appearance  in  the 
roftrum.  A  flight  defed  of  pronunciation 
gave  to  his  fpeech  all  the  fimple  and  native 
graces  of  early  youth  y;  and  though  he 
fometimes  hefitated  to  find  the  proper  word, 
he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  greateft  era- 

t  Plat«  in  Alcib»  t,  t«  ii«  p.  103.    Id.  in  Conv.  t.  lii. 
p.  115,  &c, 
«  Rut.  in  Akib.  t.  i.  ^  193  ct  194. 
«  Id,  ibid.  p.  195. 
7  Id«  ibid.  p.  192.    Ariftoph.  ia  Vefp.  v.  44* 
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tors  of  Athens'.  He  had  already  given 
proofs  of  his  valour ;  and  from  his  firft 
campsugns,  all  prefaged  that  he  would  one 
day  become  the  ableft  general  in  Greece. 
I  (hall  fay  nothing  of  his  mildnefs,  his  affa- 
bility,  nor  of  innumerable  other  qualities 
vrhich  concurred  to  render  him  the  moft 
amiable  of  men. 

That  elevation  of  fentiment  produced  by 
virtue  was  not  to  be  fought  in  his  heart ; 
but  in  it  was  found  that  intrepidity  *  which 
is  infpired  by  the  confcioufnefs  of  fuperio- 
rity.  No  obftacle,  no  danger,  could  either 
furprife  or  difcourage  him ;  he  feemed  per- 
fuaded  that  when  fouls  of  a  certain  order 
do  not  perform  all  they  wifh,  it  is  becaufe 
they  have  not  courage  to  attempt  all  they 
can.  Compelled  by  circumftances  to  ferve 
the  enemies  of  his  country,  it  was  as  eafy  for 
him  to  acquire  their  confidence  by  the  af- 
cendancy  he  had  over  them,  as  to  govern 
them  by  the  wifdom  of  his  counfels :    he 

*  Demoftb.  in  Mid*  p.  6z6.   Flut.  in  Alcib.  p.  196,  Diod. 
SiCr  lib,  12,  p.  130. 

>  Diod.  Sic.  iib.  i3»p.  191. 
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poflefled  this  pre-emioence  peculiar  to  him^ 
felf,  that  iie  uniformly  procured  a  triumph 
for  the  party  that  he  favoured^  and  that  his 
numerous  great  adtions  were  n^ver  tarnifhe(l' 
by  a  finglc  reverfe  of  fortune  ^. 

In  negociationsi  he  fometimes  employed 
the  light  of  his  underftanding,  which  was 
;is  vigorous  as  profound ;  fometimes  he  had 
recourfetoftratagemsand  perfidy,which  na 
reafons  of  date  can  ever  juftify  *i;  on  other 
occafioas  he  availed  himfelf  of  the  pliability 
of  a  charadler  which  the  third  of  power 
or  the  defire  of  pleafmg  accommodated 
without  diflSculty  to  every  conjundlure  and 
change  of  fituatiput  In  every  nation  he 
commanded  refpedt,  and  fwayed  the  public 
opinion.  The  Spartans  admired  his  fru- 
gality;.  the  Thracians  his  intemperance;  the 
Boeotians  his  love  of  the  moft  violent  exer- 
cifes;  the  Ipnians  his  tafte  for  indolence 
and  voluptuoufnefs  j  the  fatraps  of  Afia  a 
luxury  they  could  not  equal  \     He  would 

1 r^ ! 

»>  Plut,  in  Coriol,  p.  233.     Nep.  in  Alcib.  cap.  6. 

«  Thucyd.  lib.  5,  cap;4S  5  lib.  8,  cap.  82.  Plut.  in  Alcib, 

i  Plut.  ibid.  p.  203.     Nep.  ibid.  cap.  ii. 
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have  fliewri  himfelf  the  moft  virtuous  of 
men,  had  he  never  known  the  example  of 
vice  J  but  vice  hurried  him  oii  without  mak- 
ing him  its  flave.  It  fliould  feem  as  if  the 
profanation  of  laws  and  the  corru^tiaii 
of  manners  were  confidered  by  him  onlf 
as  fo  many  vidlories  gained  over  manners 
and  the  laws ;  it  might  be  faid  too  that  his 
faults  were  no  more  than  the  effors^  of  his 
vanity.  Thofe  exceffes  of  levity,  frivelity# 
and  imprudence  which  efcaped  his  youth 
or  idle  hours,  were  no  longer  feen  oh  occa- 
iions  that  demanded  firmnefs  and  refleiflion. 
He  then  united  prudence  with  adivity®; 
find  pleafure  never  Hole  rrom  Bim  any  of 
thofe  moments  which  were  neceffary  tb  th6 
advancement  of  his  glory,  or  the  promotioa 
of  his  intereft. 

His  vanity  could  not  but  fooner  or  later 
have  degenerated  into  ambition :  for  it  was 
impoflible  but,  that  a  man  fo  fuperior  to 
others,  and  fo  inflamed  with  the  defire  of 
ruling,  fhould  have  concluded  by  exading 
obedience,     after    cxhaufting    admiration. 

•  Pliit.  ID  Alcib,  p.  2 1 1 .     Nep,  in  Alcib.  cap,,  i,   , 
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Accordingly  he  was  all  his  life  jealoully 
watched  by  the  leading  citizens,  fome  of 
whom  dreaded  his  talents,  others  his  ex* 
cefles^,  and  alternately  adored,  feared,  and 
hated  by  the  people,  to  whom  he  had  ren- 
dered himfelf  neceffary  < ;  and  as  the  fenti-* 
ments  of  which  he  was  the  objedl  were  con^ 
verted  into  violent  pai&ons,  it  was  with  pa- 
roxyfms  of  joy  or  fury**,  that  the  Athe^ 
nians  raifed  him  to  hohours,  condemned 
him  to  death,  bani&ed,  recalled,  and  a  fe^ 
cond  time  profcribed  him. 

One  day,  when  from  the  height  of  tho 
roftrum  he  had  gained  the  fuffirages  of  the 
people,  and  was  returning  home  efcorted 
by  the  whole  afTembly,  he  was  met  by  Ti-» 
mon,  ufu^Uy  called  the  mifanthropift,  who^ 
ihaking  him  by  the  hand,  faid :  **  Courage, 
my  boy;  continue  to  advance  thyfelf  to 
power  and  honour,  and  I  fhall  be  indebted 
to  thee  for  the  ruin  of  Athens  K" 

In  another  moment  of  intoxication,  the 

f  Thucyd.  lib.  6,  cap.  15,     Flut.  in  Alcib.  p.  198. 
s  Ariiloph.  in  Ran.  v.  1472* 
^  Juilin.  lib.  Jy  cap.  4. 
^  Plut.  in  Alcib.  p.  199, 
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lower  order  of  the  people  propofed  to  re- 
ftore  the  kingly  power  in  his  favour^ ;  but 
as  he  would  not  have  been  contented  with 
b^ing  only  a  king,  the  petty  fovereignty  of 
Athens  was  not  fufficient  for  his  ambi-i 
tion;  th^t  could  only  be  Satisfied  by  a 
vafl;  empire  which  would  eniible  him  to  con« 
quer  others. 

Bora  in  a  republic,  he  wifhed  to  raife 
her  above  herfelf,  before  he  attempted  to 
lay  her  at  his  feet.  This  undoubtedly  was 
the  fecret  of  thofe  fplendid  enterprifes  into 
which  he  hurried  the  Athenians.  With 
their  foldiers  he  woild  have  fubjeded  na« 
tions,  and  the  Athenians  would  have  found 
themfelves  imperceptibly  enflaved. 

His  firft  difgrace,  by  checking  him  al^ 
moft  at  the  outfet  of  his  career,  only  ihews 
us  this  truths  that  his  genius  and  projeds 
were  too  vaft  for  the  happinefs  of  his  coun- 
try. It  has  been  faid,  that  Greece  could 
not  bear  two  Alcibiades' ^ ;  it  fhould  be 
added,  that  Athens  had  one  too  many.   He 

^  Plut.  in  Alclb.  p.  210. 

'  Archcft.  ap.  Plut.  In  Alcib.  p.  199, 
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it  was  who  determined  her  to  undertake  the 
Sicilian  war. 

The  Athenians  had  for  fome  time  medi- 
tated the  conqueil  of  that  rich  and  pow- 
erful ifland.  Their  ambition,  rcpreffed  by 
Pericles,  was  ftrenuoufly  feconded  by  Alci- 
biades.  Flattering  dreams  traced  out  every 
night  to  his  imagination  the  immortal  glory 
which  was  about  to  crown  him,  Sicily  was 
only  to  be  the  theatre  of  his  firft  exploits ; 
in  fancy  he  had  already  made  himfelf  ma- 
tter of  Africa,  Italy,  and  Peloponnefus ; 
and  he  every  day  amufed  with  his  vaft 
projeds  the  impetuous  yo^uth  who  followed 
his  footfteps,  and  who  were  -entirely  at  his 
difpofal "". 

Whilft  affairs  were  thus  circumftanced, 
the  city  of  jEgefta  in  Sicily,  which  com- 
plained of  being  oppreiGTed  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Selinus  and  Syracufe,  implored  ^hc 
affiftance  of  her  allies  the  Athenians ;  flie 
offered  to  indemnify  them  for  their  ex- 
pences,  and  reprefented  that  if  they  did  not 
fpeedily  flop  the  progrefs  of  the  Syracufans, 

IT-'  .  • 

«  Plut.  in  Alcib.  p.  199, 
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that  people  would  xiot  be  long,  before  they 
joined  their  troops  to  thofe  of  Lacedaemon, 
The  republic  fent  deputies  into  Sicily,  who 
on  their  return  made  an  unfaithful  report 
of  the  ftate  of  things.  The  expedition 
was  refolved  on,  and  Alcibiades,  Nicias>  and 
Lamachus  were  named  for  generals ;  and  fo 
certain  did  the  Athenians  deem  themfdves 
of  fuccefs,  that  the  fenate  previoufly  regu-^ 
lated  the  fate  of  the  different  ftates  of  Si« 
cily. 

The  fcnfible  part  of  the  citizens  however 
were  the  more  alarmed  at  thefe  proceedings, 
as  they  had  hitherto  no  accurate  idea  of  the 
extent,  forces,  and  riches  of  that  ifland** 
Notwithftanding  the  law  which  forbids  the 
revocation  of  a  decree  pafled  by  all  the  or- 
ders of  the  ftate,  Nicias:  remonftrated  with 
the  affembly,  that  the  republic,  not  having 
been  able  yet  to  terminate  the  differences 
which  had  arifen  between  her  and  the  Lace-i 
idaemonians,  the  fubfifting  peace  was  no 
jnorethan  a  fufpenfion  of  arms;  that  her  true 
enemies  were  in  Peloponnefus,  who  only 

r: r : :rj^, : : ^ 

?  Thucyd.  lib.  6,  cap,  i.  . 
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waited  the  departure  of  the  army  to  pour 
into  Attica;  that  the  quarrels  of  theSiciliaa 
dties  had  no  conne^on  with  the  Athe- 
nians }  that  it  was  the  height  of  extraya-* 
gance  to  facrifice  the  fafety  of  the  ftate  to 
the  vanity  or  the  intereft  of  a  young  man 
anxious  to  difpky  his  magnificence  in  the 
fight  of  the  amiy ;  that  fuch  cidzens  were 
formed  only  for  the  ruin  of  the  ftate,  by 
ruining  themfelves ;  and  that  it  as  ill  be- 
came them  to  deliberate  on  fuch  weighty 
cnterprifes,  as  to  carry  them  into  execu«- 
tion^ 

**  I  behold  with  many  fears,"  added  Ni- 
cias,  "  that  numerous  band  of  youth  who 
furround  him,  and  whofe  fuffirages  he  di- 
rects. Refpedable  old  men,  I  folidt  your 
voices,  in  the  name  of  your  country ;  and 
you,  ma^flrates,  call  the  people  once  more 
to  the  queftion,  and  if  the  laws  forbid  it^ 
refied  that  the  firft  of  laws  is  the  preferva* 
tion  of  the  ftate/* 

Alcibiades  now  addrefled  the  afTembly, 
^nd  reprefented,  that  the  Athenians,  by  pro- 

•  Thucyd.  lib*  6,  cap.  8« 
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teding  oppreiTed  nadons,  had  attained  their 
prefent  height  of  glory  and  of  power'; 
that  it  was  no  longer  permitted  them  to 
abandon  themfelves  to  a  repofe  too  capable 
of  enervating  the  courage  and  fpirit  of  their 
troops ;  that  they  would  one  day  be  fub- 
jeAed  themfelves,  if  from  the  prcfent  mo- 
ment they  did   pot  ,.fubjeia   others;    that 
many  of  the  Sicilian  cities  were  peopled 
only  by  barbarians  or  foreigners  infenfible 
to  the  honour  of  their  country,  and  ever 
ready  to  change  mailers ;  that  others,  weary 
of  their  divifions,, waited  only  the  arrival  of 
the  fleet,  to  fubmit  to  the  Athenians ;  that 
the  conqueft  of  this  ifland  would  facilitate 
that  of  all  Greece ;  that  on  the  flighted  re- 
verie of  fortune,  they  would  find  an  afy- 
lum  in  their  fliips;  that  the  fplendour  of 
this  expedition  alone  would  aftoniOi  the  La- 
cedaemonians:   and  that  Ihould  the. latter 
hazard  an  irruption  into  Attica^  it  would 
fucceed  no  better  than  the  former. 

As  for  the  reproaches  which  perfonally 
regarded  him,  he  anfwered,  that  his  magni- 

p  ThucyA  lib.  6,  cap.  i8. 
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ficence  had  hitherto  ferved  only  to  infyit€ 
the  nations  of  Greece  with  a  high  idea  of 
the  power  of  the  Athenians,  and  to  pro- 
cure a  fufEcient  degree  of  authority  to  him- 
felf,  in  order  to  detach  whole  nations  frooi 
the  Peloponnefian  league.  *'  Befides,"  ad- 
ded he,  **  fince  I  atn  to  fhare  th6  tom- 
mand  bf  the  army  with  Nicias,  if  my  youth 
and  follies  have  given  any  alarm,  you  will 
take  courage  from  the  good  fortune  that  has 
always  crowned  his  undertakings  **.'* 

This  harangue  infpired  the  Athenians 
with  new  ardour.  Their  firft  proje<Sl  was 
to  fend  only  fixty  galleys  into  Sicily.  Ni- 
cias, indiredtly  to  divert  them  from  it,  re- 
prefented  that,  befides  the  fleet,  a  land 
army  would  be  neceffary ;  and  drew  a  ter- 
rifying pi<aure  of  the  preparations,  ex- 
pences,  and  number  of  troops  fuch  an  ex- 
pedition would  require ;  when  a  voice  from 
the  midft  of  the  afTcmbly  exclsdmed :  "  Ni- 
cias, we  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  all 
thefe  fubtleties  j  inform  us  explicitly  what 
number  of  foldiers  and  fliips  you  judge  ac- 

4  Thucyd*  lib.  6,  cap*  17* 
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tually  neceflary  ^."  Nicias  anfwering  that 
he  would  confult  on  the  fubjedt  with  the 
other  generals,  the  aflembly  gave  them  full 
power  to  difpofe  of  all  the  forces  of  the 
republic. 

The  troops  were  ready  to  embark  %  when 
Alcibiades  was  accufed  of  having,  with 
.  fome  companions  of  his  debaucheries,  mu- 
tilated the  ftatues  of  Mercury  which  the 
inhabitant's  of  ^Athens  place  before  their 
houfes,  and  reprefented,  at  the  conclufion  of 
an  entertainment,  the  ceremonies  of  the  aw- 
ful myfteries  of  Eleufis.  The  people,  who 
would  have  pardoned  him  every  thing  on 
any  other  occafion,  breathed  nothing  but 
rage  an<l  vengeance.  Alcibiades,  though  at 
firft  terrified  at  the  public  indignation,  foon 
found  himfelf  encouraged  by  the  favourable 
difpofitioa  of  the  fleet  and  army.  He  ap- 
.peared  b,efore  the  aflembly ^  and  endea- 
voured tOiclear  himfelf  from  the  fufpicions 
xaifed  againfl;  him,  oflfering  himfelf  to  death, 


'  Thucyd.  lib.  6,  cap.  2C.     ^  ^ 

»  Id.  ibid.*'cap.  37.    Plut.  in*  Alcib.  p.  200.     Nep.  ia 
Alcib.  cap.  3.  * 
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if  he  (hould  be  found  guilty,  but  demand^ 
ing  an  exemplary  iatisfa&ion  ihould  his  in« 
nocence  be  proved*  His  enemies  however 
procured  his  trial  to  be  delayed  till  his  re* 
turn,  and  obliged  him  to  depart  under  the 
weight  of  an  accufation  which  held  the 
fword  fufpended  over  his  head. 

The  general  rendezvous,  as  well  for  the 
Athenians  as  their  allies,  was  appointed  at 
Corcyra  ^ ;  from  whence  the  fleet,  coniift- 
ing  of  three  hundred  fail,  took  its  depar* 
turcj  and  proceeded  to  Rhegium,  at  the  ex« 
tremity  of  Italy  ^.  It  had  on  board  five 
thoufand  one  hundred  heavy  ateied  fol* 
diers,  among  whom  were  the  c&ofen  troops 
of  the  Athenians.  To  thefe  were  added 
four  hundred  and  eighty  archers,  fevea 
hundred  flingers,  fome  other  lig^it  troops» 
and  a  fmall  body  of  cavalry. 

The  generals  had  required  no  greater 
forces;  Nicias  never  thought  of  making 
himfelf  mafter  of  Sicily ;  Alcibiades  ima* 
gined  that  to  fubdue  that  ifland  nothing 


»  Thucyd.  lib.  6,  cap,  41,  43,  8cc. 
»  The  year  415  before  Chrift. 
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more  was  neceflary  than  to  fow  divifions. 
Each  of  thefe  generals  manifefted  his  views 
in  the  firil  council  they  held   before  the 
opening  of  the  campaign.     Their  inftruc- 
tions  prefcribed  to  them,  in  general  terms, 
to  regulate  the  affairs  of  Sicily  in  the  man- 
ner the  moft  advantageous  for  the  intcrefts 
of  the   republic :    their    particular   orders 
were  to  protect  the  jEgeftians  againft  the 
inhabitants   of  Selinus ;    and,   if   circum^ 
ftances  would  permiff^  to  engage  the  Syra- 
cufans  to  reftore  to  the  Leontines  the  pof- 
feflions  of  which  they  had  deprived  them  ". 
Nicias  was  for  adhering  to  the  letter  of 
this   decree,    and    intended,   after  putting 
it  into  execution,  to  carry  back  the  fleet  to 
the  Piraeus^.     Alcibiades  maintained  that 
as  it  was  undoubtedly  neceffary  to  fignalize 
fuch  great  efforts  of  the  Athenians  by  fome 
important  enterprifes,   deputies  Ihould    be 
fent  to  the  principal  cities  of  Sicily,  to  ex- 
cite them  againft  the  Syracufans,  to  procure 
troops  and  provilions  from  them ;  and,  by 

»  Thucyd.  lib.  6,  cap.  8. 
*  Id.  ibid.  cap.  47. 
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the  effeft  of  thpfe  various  negociations,  to 
determine  whether  to  lay  fiege  to  Selinus 
or  Syracufe.  Lamachus,  the  third  general, 
propofed  to  march  inftantly  againft  the 
latter  city,  and  take  advantage  of  the  panic 
into  which  the  inhabitants  had  been  thrown 
by  the  arrival  of  the  Athenians  y.  The  port  of 
Megara,  contiguous  to  Syracufe,  would  con- 
tain the  fleet,  and  a  vidory  could  not  fail  to 
produce  a  revolution  in  Sicily, 

The  opinion  of  Lamachus  would  pro- 
bably have  been  juftified  by  fuccefs.  The 
Syracufans  had  taken  no  precautions  againft 
the  ftorm  that  menaced  them ;  for  they 
could  with  difficulty  perfuade  themfelves 
that  the  Athenians  would  be  fo  mad  as  to 
attempt  the  conqueft  of  fuch  a  city  as  Sy- 
racufe. "  The  people  of  Athens,**  ex- 
claimed one  of  their  orators,  "  fliould  think 
themfelves  happy  that  we  have  never 
thought  of  bringing  them  under  fubjedioa 
to  us  V* 

This  proje£t  not  being  agreeable  to  the 

*<         -.  ■■      ■  —  >,..,. 

y  Thucyd.  lib.  6,  cap.  49. 
*  Id.  ibid,  cap,  36, 
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two  other  generals,  Lamachus  decided  in 
favour  of  the  opinion  of  Alcibiades.  Whilft 
the  latter  had  taken  Catana  by  furprife,  and 
Naxos  had  opened  her  gates  to  him ;  whilft 
his  intrigues  were  on  the  point  of  forcing 
thofe  of  Meflana  *,  and  his  hopes  were  be- 
ginning to  be  realifed  ^ ;  a  galley  failed  from 
the  Piraeus  with  an  order  for  his  immediate 
return  to  Athens.  His  enemies  had  pre- 
vailed, and  fummoned  him  to  appear  to 
anfwer  the  accufation,  of  which  they  had 
hitherto  fufpended  the  profecution.  They 
did  not  dare  to  arreft  him,  for  fear  of  an 
infurrcftion  of  the  foldiers,  and  the  defer- 
tion  of  the  allied  troops,  who,  in  general, 
had  come  into  Sicily  only  at  his  requeft  ^ 
He  had  at  firft  determined  to  ftand  his  trial, 
and  confound  his  accufers;  but  when  he 
arrived  at  Thurium,  refleding  on  the  in- 
juftice  of  the  Athenians,  he  eluded  the  vi- 
gilance of  his  guards,  and  retired  into  Pe- 
loponnefus  **. 


a  Thucyd.  lib.  6,  cap.  51.     Pint,  in  Alcib.  p.  202. 
^  Nep.  in  Alcib.  cap.  4. 
<=  Thucyd.  ibid.  cap.  61.     Plut.  ibid.  p.  200. 
J  Pint.  ibid.  p.  202. 
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His  departure  fpread  difcouragement 
through  the  army.  Nicias,  who  feared  no- 
thing when  it  was  neceffary  to  execute,  and 
every  thing  when  an  enterprife  was  to 
be  planned,  fuffered  the  ardour  which  Alci- 
biades  had  excited  among  the  foldiers  to 
fubfide  in  inactivity  or  eafy  conquefts.  Yet 
he  faw  the  moment  when  an  enterprife, 
the  confequences  of  which  he  had  always 
dreaded^  was  on  the  point  of  being  crowned 
with  the  moft  brilliant  fuccefs.  He  had  at 
length  determined  to  lay  fiege  to  Syracufe, 
and  conducted  his  attacks  with  fo  much 
ability,  that  the  inhabitants  were  inclined 
^  to  furrenden  Already  feveral  ftates  of  Si- 
cily and  Italy  had  declared  in  his  favour, 
when  a  Lacedaemonian  general  named  Gy- 
lippus  entered  the  befieged  city,  with  a  few 
troops  which  he  had  brought  from  Pelo- 
ponnefus,  or  colleded  in  Sicily.  Nicias 
might  have  prevented  him  from  landing  in 
the  ifland,  but  loft  the  opportunity  •  j  an  ir- 
reparable fault,  which  proved  the  fource  of 
all  his  misfortunes.     Gylippus  revived  the 

•  Thucyd.  lib.  6,  cap.  104. 
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courage  of  the  Syracufans,  defeated  the 
Athenians,  and  held  them  blocked  up  in 
their  entrenchments.  Athens  fent  to  Sicily 
another  fleet,  confiding  of  about  feventy- 
tliree  galleys,  under  the  command  of  De- 
mofthenes  and  Eurymedon,  and  a  fecond 
army  of  five  thoufand  men  heavily  armed, 
and  fome  light  troops  ^. 

Demofthenes  having  loft  two  thoufand 
men  at  the  attack  of  an  important  poft, 
and  confidering  that  the  fea  v^ould  foon  be 
no  longer  navigable,  and  that  the  troops 
were  wafting  away  by  diforders,  propofed 
to  abandon  the  enterprife,  or  tranfport 
the  army  to  fome  healthier  fituation^^ 
When  they  were  on  the  point  of  fetting 
fail,  Nicias,  terrified  at  an  eclipfe  of  the 
moon,  v?hich  fpread  confternation  through 
thecan^p,confiilted  the  augurs,  who  direded 
him  tp  wait  twenty-feven  days  longer  \ 

Before  the  expiration  of  this  time,  th(? 
Athenians,  vanquifhed  by  fea  ^nd  land,  no 


^  Thucyd,  lib.  7,  cap.  42. 

K  Id.  ibid.  cap.  47  et  49.    Juilin.  lib.  4,  cap.  {• 

^  Thucyd.  ibid,  cap^  50^ 
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longer  able  to  remain  under  the  walls  of  Sy- 
racufe  for  want  of  provifions,  nor  to  efcape 
out  of  the  harbour,  the  mouth  of  which 
was  Ihut  up  by  the  Syracufans,  took  the 
refolution  to  abandon  their  camp,  their 
fick,  and  their  fhips,  and  retire  by  land  into 
fome  town  of  Sicily.  They  began  their 
march,  to  the  number  of  forty  thoufand 
men',  including  not  only  the  troops  fur- 
niflied  them  by  the  dates  of  Italy  and  Si- 
cily, but  the  crews  of  the  galleys,  the  work- 
men, and  flaves. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Syracufans  took 
poffcffion  of  the  defiles  of  the  mountains, 
and  the  fords  of  the  rivers;  they  broke 
down  the  bridges,  feized  on  .the  heights, 
and  difperfed  various  detachments  of  caval- 
ry and  light  troops  over  the  plain.  The 
Athenians,  harafled  and  impeded  at  every 
ftep,  found  themfelvcs  perpetually  expofed 
on  every  fide  to  the  weapons  of  an  enemy 
whom  they  were  no  where  able  to  attack. 
In  this  diftrefs  they  were  animated  to  per- 
fevere  by  the  example  of  their  generals, 

"  Thucyd.  lib,  7,  cap.  75. 
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^md  the  exhortations  of  Nicias,  who,  not« 
withftanding  the  debility  to  which  he  was 
reduced  by  a  long  illnefs,  difplayed  a  cou- 
rage fuperior  to  danger.  For  eight  whole 
days  they  had  to  ftruggle  againft  new  ob- 
fiacles  continually  increafing.  But  Demof- 
thenesy  who  commanded  the  rear-guard, 
compofed  pf  fix  thoufand  men,  lofing  his 
way  in  his  march,  was  puflied  into  a  con- 
fined place,  and  after  prodigies  of  valour, 
obliged  to  furrender,  on  condition  that  his 
foldiers  ihould  have  their  lives  granted  them, 
and  be  fpared  the  horrors  of  a  dungeon  K 

Nicias  having  failed  in  a  negociation  he 
had  entered  into,  condud:ed  the  remainder 
of  his  army  as  far  Sis  the  river  Afmarus  K 
Oh  his  arrival  there  the  greater  part  of  the 
foldiers,  tormented  by  a  burning  third, 
rufhed  in  confufion  into  the  river,  while 
others  were  driven  into  it  by  the  enemy. 
Such  as  attempted  to  fave  themfelves  by 
fwimming,  found  on  the  oppofite  fhore 
fteep  banks  lined  with  dartmen,  who  made 

.1..  ..  I       ■  ■  I  ■■■       1    I m  I      P^ 

k  Thucyd.  lib.  7,  cap.  8a, 
]  Id.  ibid.  cap.  84. 
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a  terriUe  flaiighter  of  them.  Eight  thotr« 
faiid  dien  perifbed  in  (bis  attack"";  till  st 
length  Nicias  thus  addrefled  Gylippus: 
*•  Difpofe  of  me  as  you  fliall  think  proper: 
but  fliew  mercy  at  leaft  to  diefe  unhappy 
foldiers."  Gylippus  immediately  put  an 
end  to  the  carnage.  The  Syracuians  re-^ 
turned  to  their  city,  bringing .  back  with 
them  feven  thoufand  prifoners  %  who  were 
thrown  into  the  quarrieis,  where,  for  many 
months,  they  experienced  inconceivable  mi- 
feries.  Numbers  of  them  periflied  there, 
and  others  were  fold  as  flaves. 

A  ftill  greater  number  of  prifoners  be- 
came the  prize  of  the  o£Bcers  and  foldiers;  and 
all  ended  their  days  in  chains,  except  a  few 
of  the  Athenians,  who  owed  their  liberty  to 
the  tragedies  of  Euripides,  then  fcarcely 
known  in  Sicily,  being  generoufly  rewarded 
with  freedom  by  their  matters,  for  reciting 
to  them  the  mod  beautiful  paflfages  of  that 
poet"".     Nicias  and  Demofthenes  were  put 


"  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  13,  p.  I48. 
»  Thuc^d.  lib.  7,  cap.  87, 
f  Hut.  in  Nlc,  p.  542. 
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to  death,  notwhhftandmg  all  the  endeavours 
of  Gylippus  to  fave  their  Kres  p* 

Athens,  depreffed  hj  fo  uncxpeded  a  re- 
veffe  of  fortune,  foreboded  ftill  greater  ca- 
lamities. Hefr  allies  were  ready  to  fhake 
off  the  yoke;  the  other  ftates  of  Greece 
were  confpiring  her  ruin  *»;  the  Peloponne- 
fians  already  thougljt  themfelves  juftified  by 
her  example  in  breaking  the  truce'.  Al- 
ready (he  difcovered  in  their  operations, 
more  fkilfuUy  planned  and  conduced,  the 
fpirit  of  vengeance,  and  the  fuperior  genius 
by  which  they  were  diredled.  Alcibiades 
enjoyed  at  Lacedaemon  that  refpedt  and  in- 
fluence he  every  where  obtained.  It  was 
by  his  advice  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
adopted  the  refolution  of  fending  fuccours 
to  the  Syracufans,  renewing  their  inroads 
into  Attica,  and  fortifying,  at  the  diftance  of' 
one  hundred  and  twenty  ftadia  from  Athens, 
the  poft  of  Decelia,  which  held  that  city 
blocked  on  the  land  fide '. 

P  Thucyd.  lib.  7,  cap.  86. 

4  Id.  lib.  Sf  cap.  2. 

'  Id.  lib.  7,  cap.  19. 

•  Id.  lib.  6,  cap.  9 1  •    Nep.  in  Aldb.  cap.  4. 
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To  annihilate  the  power  of  Athens  it 
was  neceflary  to  favour  the  revolt  of  her 
allies,  and  deilroy  her  navy.  Alcibiades  re- 
paired to  the  coafts  of  Afia  Minor ;  and 
Chios,  Miletflis,  and  other  flourifhing  ci* 
ties,  declared  for  the  Lacedaemonians  K  By 
his  accomplilhments  he  captivated  Tifla- 
phernes,  the  governor  of  Sardes  " ;  and  the 
king  of  Perfia  engaged  to  pay  the  fleet  of 
Peloponnefus  \ 

This  fecond  war,  conduced  with  more 
regularity  than  the  former,  would  quickly 
have  been  terminated,  had  not  Alcibiades, 
purfued  by  Agis,  king  of  Lacedaemon^ 
whofe  wife  he  had  feduced,  and  by  the  other 
chiefs  of  the  league,  who  took  umbrage  at 
his  glory,  at  length  confidered  that,  after  re- 
venging himfelf  on  his  country,  it  now  on^ 
ly  remained  for  him  to  protedl  it  from  ine- 
vitable ruin^  With  this  view,  he  con* 
trived  to  fufpend  the  operations  of  TifTa- 

phernes,  and  the  departure  of  the  Perfian 

»  ■ '    "•  ■■■■■■'■"  '  ■  ■ '  — '        — - — • — "  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■■■'■■  '  •  <% 

'  Thucyd.  lib,  8,  cap;  I2  et  17. 

"  Plut.  in  Alcib.  p.  204. 

»  Thucyd.  lib.  8,  cap.  5.  Juftm.  lib.  Ji  cap.  2^ 

y  Plut.  in  Alcib.  p.  204, 
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fuccours,  under  the  pretext  that  it  was  th^ 
intereft  of  the  great  king  to  fufFer  the  na- 
tions of  Greece  mutually  to  enfeeble  each 
other*. 

The  Athenians  having  foon  after  revoked 
the  decree  for  his  banilhment,  he  puts  him- 
felf  at  their  head,  reduces  the  ftrong  holds 
of  the  Hellefpont*,  forces  one  of  the  Per- 
fian   governors   to    fign    an    advantageous 
treaty  with  the  Athenians  ^,  and  the  Lace- 
daemonians to  fue  for  peace  S     Their  de- 
mand was  rejefted,  for,  deeming  themfelves 
invincible   henceforward  under  Alcibiades, 
the  Athenians  made  a  rapid  tranfition  from 
the  moft    profound   confternation    to   the 
moft   infolent  prefumption.      The   hatred 
with  which  they  were  animated  againft  that 
general  was  as  quickly  fucceeded   by  the 
moft  extravagant  gratitude,  and  the  moft 
unbounded  afFeftion. 

When  he  returned  to  his  country,  his  ar-*- 
rival,  his  ftay,  the  pains  he  took  to  juftify 

*  Juftin.  lib^  5,  cap.  2, 

*  Plut.  in  Alcib.  p.  206, 
b  Id.  ibid.  p.  208. 

f  Piod.  Sic.  lib,  13,  p.  177, 
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his  condud^  were  a  feries  of  triumphs  for 
himfelf,  and  of  public  rejoicings  for  the 
multitude  ^  When,  amidfl:  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  whole  city,  they  faw  him  iail 
from  the  Pirasus  with  a  fleet  of  a  hundred 
ihips,  no  doubt  was  entertained  but  that 
bis  rapid  vid:ories  would  foon  force  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Peloponnefus  to  fubmit  to 
the  law  of  the  conqueror ;  the  arrival  of 
a  courier  was  every  ooioment  expeded  with 
the  news  of  the  deftru^ion  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  conquefl  of  Ionia  % 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  flattetipg  expeda- 
tions,  they  learnt  that  fifteen  of  the  Athe-? 
nian  galleys  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  Lacedsemonians.  The  engagement  took 
place  during  the  abfence,  and  in  contempt 
of  the  precife  orders,  of  Alcibiades,  who 
had  been  obliged  to  pafs  into  Ionia  to  levy 
contributions  for  the  fubfiftence  of  his  troops* 
On  the  firft  intelligence  of  this  check  he  in- 
ftantly  returned,  and  ofiFered  battle  to  the 


'  Ncp.  in  Alcib.  cap.  6.    Flut.  p.  209.    Juftin.  Ub.  5» 
cap.  4. 

«  Plut.  ibid.  p.  211^ 
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viftor,  who  did  not  venture  to  accept  it  K 
He  had  retrieved  the  honour  of  Athens ; 
the  lofs  was  trifling,  but  it  fufficed  for  the 
jealoufy  of  his  enemies.  They  exafperated 
the  people,  who  ftripped  him  of  the  gene- 
ral command  of  the  armies  with  as  much 
precipitation  as  they  had  manifefled  in  in- 
vefting  him  with  that  dignity. 

The  war  was  ftill  continued  for  fome 
years,  always  by  fea,  and  terminated  by 
the  battle  of  -^gos-Potamos,  gained  by  the 
Peloponnefians  in  the  ftraits  of  the  Hellef- 
pont.  Lyfander,  the  Lacedaemonian  who 
commanded  them  <,  furprifed  the  Athenian 
fleet  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  fail,  and 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  it  with  three  thou- 
fand  prifoners  *. 

Alcibiades,  who  fince  his  retreat  had  fet- 
tled in  the  adjacent  county,  warned  the 
Athenian  generals  of  the  danger  of  their 
fituation,   and  of   the  want   of  difcipline 


f  Plut.  in  Alcib.  p.  211.     Xenoph.'Hift,  Grxc.  lib.  i, 
p.  442. 

£  Xenoph.  lib.  2,  p.  455  ct  457.  Plut,  in  Lyfandr.  p.  440. 
*  The  year  405  before  Chrilt. 
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among  their  foldiers  and  feamen  :  but  thcjr 
defpifed  the  counfel$  of  a  man  fallen  into 
difgrace  \ 

The  lofs  of  the  battle  brought  on  that  of 
Athens,  which  furrendered  for  want  of  pro- 
vifions,  after  a  few  months  fiege  *.  Seve- 
ral of  the  allied  powers  propofed  to  deftroy 
the  city ;  but  Lacedsemon,  attentive  to  her 
glory  rather  than  her  intereft,  rcfufed  to 
impofe  chains  on  a  nation  which  had  ren- 
dered fuch  eminent  fervices  to  Greece": 
ihe  however  condemned  the  Athenians  not 
only  to  demolilh  the  fortifications  of  the 
Piraeus,  as  well  as  the  long  wall  that  joins 
the  harbour  to  the  city,  but  to  deliver  up 
all  their  galleys  except  twelve;  to  recall  their 
exiles ;  to  withdraw  their  garrifons  froni 
the  cities  they  had  taken ;  to  form  an  of- 
fenfive  and  defenfive  league  with  the  Lace- 
dsemonians,    and   to   follow  them   by  fea 


••  Xenoph.  Hift.  Grsec.  lib.  2,  p.  456.  Plut.  in  Alcib. 
p.  21:!.     Nep.  in  Alcib.  cap.  8. 

*  Towards  the  end  of  April  of  the  year  404  before 
Chrift. 

>  Xenoph.  ibid,  p,  460.  Ifocr.  de  Pace,  1. 1.  p.  399.  Andoc. 
de  Pace,  p,  26» 
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and  land  whenever  they  Ihould  receive 
orders  K 

The  walls  were  thrown  down  to  .the 
found  of  inftruments,  as  if  Greece  had 
recovered  her  liberty  ^ ;  and  fome  months 
after,  the  vigors  permitted  the  people  to 
ele<a  thirty  magiftrates,  who  were  to  efta- 
blifli  another  form  of  government,  and  con- 
cluded by  ufurping  the  fovereign  autho- 
rity ™  '^\ 

They  firft  exerted  their  power  to  put  to 
death  a  multitude  of  flanderous  informers, 
odious  to  all  honeft  men  ;  next  to  deftroy 
the  enemies  of  their  ufurpation  ;  and  foon 
after  to  murder  all  thofe  whofe  riches  they 
wiflied  to  feize.  Some  Lacedaemonian  troops 
granted  them  by  Lyfander,  and  three  thou- 
fand  citizens  they  had  laflbciated  with  them 
to  fupport  their  authority,  openly  defended 
thefe  ads  of  injuftice".     The  nation,  dif- 

^  Xenoph.  Hift.  Grsec.  lib.  2,  p.  460.  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  3, 
p.  226. 

'  Xenoph.  ibid.     Plut.  in  Lyfandr.  p.  441. 

'B  Lyf.  in  Eratofth.  p.  192.  Xenoph.  ibid.  p.  461.  Dibd. 
Sic.  lib.  14,  p.  236. 

*  Towards  the  fummer  of  the  ^"ear  404  before  Chrift. 

■  Lyf.  ibid.  p.  227.     Xenoph.  ibid.  p.  463. 
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armed,  fuddei^Iy  fell  ioto  a  ftate  of  extreme 
fervitude.  Exile,  imprifonment,  and  death 
were  the  lot  of  all  who  declared  agaiDft  the 
tyranny,  or  feemed  to  condema  it  by  their 
iilence.  It  continued  but  eight  montha^; 
and  in  this  ihort  interval  upwards  of  fif- 
teen hundred  citizens  were  cruelly  maflacred 
and  deprived  of  funeral  honours  i'.  The 
greater  part  abandoned  a  city  where  neither 
the  vidims  nor  the  witnefles  of  opprefiion 
^ared  to  murmur  a  complaint :  for  the  fuf- 
ferer  was  required  to  be  mute,  and  the  comr 
pailionate^to  conceal  his  pity. 

Socrates  alone  did  not  permit  himfelf  to 
be  fhaken  by  the  iniquity  of  the  times ;  he 
ventured  to  confole  the  unfortunate,  and 
refill  the  orders  of  the  tyrants^.  But  it 
was  not  his  virtue  that  alarmed  them ;  they 
dreaded  with  more  reafon  the  genius  of 
Alcibiades,  on  whofe  meafures  they  kept  a 
ftria  eye. 


•  Corfin.  Fail.  Att.  U  iii.  p.  264. 

P  Ifocr.  Arcop.  t.  i.  p.  345.  Demofth.  in  Timocr,  p.  78^. 
JBfchin.  in  Cte{]ph.p.466. 

4  Xenoph.  Memor.  p.  716.  Diod.  Sic.  Ub*  i^y  p«  237. 
Senec,  de  Tranqiiill.  Aniin,  cap.  3. 

7      •  He 
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He  was  thea  ia  »  fmall  town  of  Phiy- . 
gia,  under  the  government  of  Phamabazusi 
from  whom  he  received  every  mark  of  dif- 
tindion  and  fiiendihip.  Informed  of  the 
levies  the  younger  Cyrus  was  making  in 
Afia  Minor,  he  concluded  that  this  prince 
meditated  an  expedition  againft  his  bro- 
ther Artaxerxes,  and  determined  to  repair 
tp  the  court  of  the  king  of  Perfia,  to  ap« 
prUe  him  of  the  danger,  and  to  obtain 
fuccours  for  the  deliverance  of  his  country ; 
but  ^ilins  fent  by  the  fatrap  fuddenly  fur* 
rounded  hijs  houfe,  and,  wanting  the  courage 
to  attack  him,  iet  fire  to  it*  Akibiades 
ruihed  forth  fword  in  hand  through  the 
fiames,  repulfed  the  barbarians,  and  fell 
beneath  a  ihower  of  darts  ^.  He  was  then 
forty  years  of  age.  Hi$  death  fixes  a  ftaia 
on  Lacedasmon,  if  it  be  true  that  the  ma- 
giftrateSy  partaking  of  the  fears  of  the  Athe- 
nian tyrants,  engaged  Phamabazus  to  per- 
petrate  this  atrocious  murder.  But  others 
affert  that  it  originated  entirely  with  him- 

^  Plut.  in  Alcib.  p,  212  et  ai3«    N<^.  ii»Alcib*  cap.  le* 

Vol.  I.  F  f 
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fdf,  and  that  be  was  only  aduated  by  pimte 
motives  •. 

The  glory  of  faving  Athens  was  referved 
to  Thrafybulus.  That  generous  citizen, 
whofe  merit  had  placed  him  at  the  head 
of  thofe  who  had  fled  from  their  country, 
and  who  had  been  deaf  to  all  the  propoials 
made  him  by  the  tyrants  to  partake  of  their 
power^  gained  poflfeffion,  of  the.Pirseus, 
and  fummoned  the  people  to  liberty  ^ 
Some  of  the  tyrants  periihed  in  arms; 
others  were  condemned  to  death-  A  gene- 
ral amnefty  reconciled  the  two  parties,  and 
reftored  tranquillity  to  Athens". 
.  Some  years  after  that  city  ihook  off  the 
yoke  of  Lacedsemon,  re-eftablifhed  the  de- 
mocracy, and  entered  into  the  treaty  of 
peace  concluded  by  the  Spartan  Antalddaa 
with  Artaxerxes  *.  By  this  treaty,  which 
circumftances  rendered  neceilary,  the  Greek 
colonies  of  Aiia  Minor,  and  fome  of  the 
neighbouring  iflands,  were  given  up  to  Per- 

•  Ephor.  ap.  Diod.  lib.  i±,  p,  242. 

t  Xenoph.  Hift.  Grace.  Ud*  2,  p.  472- 
V  Id.  ibid.  p.  479« 

*  The  year  3S7  before  Chrift. 
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fia ;  the  other  nations  of  Greece  regained 
their  laws  and  independence  *,  but  remained 
in  a  ftate  of  weaknefs,  from  which  perhaps 
they  never  will  recover.  Thus  were  the 
differences  terminated  which  had  occafioned 
the  Median  war  and  that  of  Peloponn^fus. 

The  hiftorical  effay  I  have  here  given 
concludes  with  the  taking  of  Athens.  In 
the  relation  of  my  travels,  I  ihall  infert  an 
account  of  the  principal  events  that  have 
occurred  fubfequent  to  that  period,  and  to 
the  time  of  my  return  into  Scythia :  I  fliall 
now  proceed  to  hazard  a  few  remarks  on 
the  age  of  Pericles. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Petoponne- 
fian  war,  the  Athenians  muft  have  been 
greatly  furprifed  to  find  themfelves  fo  dif* 
ferent  from  their  anceftors.  A  few  years 
had  fufiiced  to  deftroy  the  authority  of  all  the 
laws,  inftitutions,  maxims,  and  examples  ac- 
cumulated by  preceding  ages  for  the  confer- 
vation  of  manners.  Never  was  there  a  more 

«  Xefkoph.  Hift.  Grace,  lib.  5*  p.  549.    Ifocr.  de  P^ce,  t.  i. 
p.^6S.     Plttt.  ^  AgefiL  p.  6084     Diod«  Sic  lib.  14, 
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dreadful  proof,  that  great  fuccefles  are  as 
dangerous  for  the  vidoiis  as  the  vanquUhed* 

I  have  already  indicated  the  iatal  efieds 
produced  ok  the  Athenians  by  their  con- 
queftsy  and  the  flourifliing  date  of  their 
navy  and  their  commerce.  We  have  feen 
them  rapidly  extending  the  dominions  of 
the  republic,  and  tranfporting  into  her  bo- 
fpm  the  fpoilS;Of  the  allied  and  fubjugated 
nations :  hence  the  fuccefEve  progi:eis  of  a 
ruinous  luxury,  and  the  infatiable  thirft  for 
feflivals  and  fpedacles.  As  the  government 
abandoned  it£elf  to  the  delirium  of  a  pride 
that  imagined  every  thing  warrantable,  be- 
caufe  there  was  nothing  it  dared  not  to  at* 
tempt,  individuals,  from  its  example,  ihook 
off  every  fpecies  of  conftraint  enjoined  ei« 
ther  by  nature  or  fociety. 

Merit  foon  coiild  only  obtain  efteem; 
refped  was  refcrved  for  power  and  influ- 
ence :  all  the  paffions  were  direded  towards 
perfonal  intereft,  and  all  the  fources  of  cor- 
ruption fpread  themfelves  with  profuiion 
over  the  ftate.  li^ove,  which  heretofore 
had  concealed  itfelf  under  the  veils  of  Hy- 
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ineii  and  of  modefly,  flamed  openly  with 
illegitimate  fires.  Courtefans  multiplied  in 
Attica,  and  throughout  all  Greece  ^.  Some 
of  thefe  women  came  from  Ionia,  from 
that  beautiful  climate  where  the  att  of  vo- 
luptuoufilefs  took  birth.  Some  attached  to 
their  perfons  a  multiplicity  of  admirers,  all 
of  whom  they  loved  without  a  preference, 
and  who  all  loved  them  without  rivalry ; 
others,  confining  themfelves  to  a  fingle.con* 
queft  *,  by  an  appearance  of  propriety,  fuc- 
ceeded  in  attrading  refpedt  and  commenda- 
tion from  that  eafy  public,  which  imputed 
to  them  as  a  merit  this  fidelity  to  their  en* 
gagements. 

Pericles,  a  witnefs  to  the  abufe,  did  not 
attempt  to  corred^  it.  The  more  fevere  he 
was  in  his  own  manners,  the  more  attentive 
was  he  to  corrupt  thofe  of  the  Athenians, 
which  he  relaxed  by  a  rapid  fucceffion  of 
feftivals  and  games  *. 

The  celebrated  Afpafia,  a  native  of  Mi- 

y  Athcn,  lib,  13,  p.  56^. 

s  Terent.  in  Heaiitonttm.  aft.  2>  fceb.  5» 

«  Rut.  in  Per.  t,  i.  p.  158. 
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letus  in  Ionia,  feconded  the  views  of  Pericles, 
whofe  miftrefs  and  fpoufe  (he  was  fucceG- 
iively.  She  had  obtained  fuch  an  afcen- 
dancy  over  him,  that  he  was  accufed  of 
having  more  than  once  engaged  his  country 
in  war  to  avenge  her  perfonal  quarrels  \ 
She  had  the  boldnefs  to  form  a  fodety  of 
courtefans,  whofe  charms  and  favours  were 
employed  to  attach  the  young  Athenians  ^ 
to  her  interefls,  A  few  years  before  the 
whole  city  would  have  revolted  at  the  idea 
of  fuch  a  projed ;  but  now,  when  carried 
into  execution,  it  only  excited  fome  feeble 
murmurs :  the  comic  poets  freely  fatirized 
Afpafia  ^,  but  thi;  did  not  hinder  her  hou(e 
from  being  frequented  by  the  beft  company 
of  Athens. 

Pericles  authorized  this  licentioufnefs ; 
Afp^fia  extended  it;  and  Alcibiades  ren- 
dered it  amiable  :  his  life  was  an  example 
of  every  fpecies  of  diflblute  manners ;  but 


^  Ariftoph.  in  Acharn,  aft.  a,  fcen.  5,7, 527,    Ruu  in 
Pericl.  p.  165  et  168. 
«  Plut,  ibid.  p.  1 65. 
'  CntitL  EupoL  ap.  FluU  ibid. 
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his  vices  were  all  accompanied  with  fo  many 
ijJtodid  qualities^  and  fo  often  nungled  with 
noble  adions,  that  public  cenfure  knew  not 
on  what  to  faften  \  Befides,  how  was  it  poi^ 
iible  to  refift  the  charm  of  a  poifon  which 
the  Graces  themfelTcs  feemed  to  diftribute  ? 
or  to  condemn  a  man  who  poflefled  every 
requifite  to  pleafe,  or  to  feduce ;  who  W4B 
the  firft  to  condemn  himfelf ;  who  repaired 
the  flighteft  offences  by  fuch  conciliating 
attentions,  and  who  feemed  lefs  to  commit 
faults  than  to  fall  into  them  through  negli- 
gence ?  The  public  were  therefore  led  to 
rank  them  among  thofe  amufements,  or 
thofe  errors^  which  difappear  with  the  fire 
of  youth  ^ ;  and,  as  indulgence  for  vice  is  al- 
ways a  confpiracy  againft  virtue,  it  happened 
that,  excepting  a  fmall  number  of  citizens 
inflexibly  attached  to  ancient  maxims  <,  the 
nation,  hurried  away  by  the  graces  of  Alci- 
blades,  became  the  accom{>lices  of  his  ex- 
cefles,  find  concluded  by  defending  what 
they  had  begun  by  excufing. 

*  Flut,  in  AJcxb.  p.  199* 
I  Id.  ibid.  p.  198/ 
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The  ybttiig;  Athemans  iked  divif  tjt$  oh 
thb  dahgerou6  model ;  and,  unible  to  iifd- 
tate  its  beauties,  thought  to  approach  it  by 
Copying)  and  efpecially  by  OTerchal^ging  its 
defeda.  They  became  frivolous  bbcauie 
lie  was  giddy,  infolent  becai^e  he  Wa6 
bold^  lr^;ardlef8  of  the  laws  becaufe  he  paid 
BO  reiped  to  propriety  of  manners,  Sotti6 
not  fo  wehlthy,  but  equally  prodigal  with 
himfelft  difplayed  a  luxury  that  rendet^d 
them  ridiculous  \  and  drew  down  fuiti  oa 
their  families :  the  difoiders  they  tranfmit^ 
ted  td  their  ddbendants,  and  the  baneful 
influence  of  the  e^^mple  of  Alcibiades,  ful> 
iifted  loAg  after  his  death, 

A  judicious  hiftorian  obferves  \  thit  wat 
modifiea  the  manners  of  a  ptople,  itnd  fomt 
them  in  propordofi  td  their  fufierings.  That 
i)f  Feloponnefus  was  fo  long^  and  th6 
Athenians  experieticed  fo  many  teveties  of 
fortune^  as  to  octftffioti  a  renlatlUible  iSter^ 
tion  in  their  charaifilen  "their  vengeance  waft 
not  fatisfiedy  uniefs  it  Exceeded  the  ofeiice, 

^  Arift'op)i«  in  )7ub.  (ecju  i« 
>  Tbuc7d.  lib.  3,  cap.  9z.  ^ 
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MorethSin  once  theyiflued  dfeci-ees  which  coh. 
tftemned  to  dekth  the  inhabitants  of  the  illands 
>Mrho  had  fdrfkken  their  alliance*^;  their 
gihferals  more  than  once  ihfiided  dreadful 
tftrtures  oh  the  prifoners  who  fell  into  theit 
Kands  K  'thtf  nbw  therefore  ho  longer  re- 
ciiembered  that  ahcieht  inllitution,  by  which 
the  Greeks  wete  atcuftomed  to  celebrate  with 
fongs  of  joy  the  Vidories  gained  oVer  the 
barbarians ;  but  to  recount  with  tears  and 
lamentatiohs  the  advantages  they  had  ob- 
tained over  the  other  Greeks  \  . 

The  author  I  have  quotedfurther  obferves, 
that,  in  the  coutfe  of  this  fatal  war,  fuch  a  ge- 
neral fubverfioh  of  ideas  and  principles  took 
|)Iace,  that  the  words  hioll  in  ufe  entirely 
changed  their  meaning:  good  faith  was 
taHed  fimplicity  and  credulity;  duplicity^ ad* 
drefs;  and  prudence  and  moderation,  feeble- 
6efs  and  pufillaniihity ;  while  audacity  and 
ttolence  wfere  confideted  as.  the  failles  of  a 

Jlrong  tnitidy  and  an  ardent  ^eal  in  the 

1.  -   -— ^-^^.  -■>-"■         -  ■  -  ^ 

>  Thgcyd.  lib.  3,  cap,  56. 

>  Xenoph.  Hift.  Grace*  lib*  2,  p.  457,    Hut.  id  Per.  t.  !• 

»  Jfocri  Fanegyr,  t.  i.  p.  zo$n 
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common  caufe  ^  Such  a  confufion  in  Ian* 
guage  is  perhaps  one  of  the  mod  dreadful 
fymptoms  of  the  depravity  of  a  people 
In  other  times,  attacks  are  made  on  virtue  ; 
yet  to  afCgn  limits  to  her  is  ftill  to  acknow* 
ledge  her  authority:  but  when  a  fociety 
proceeds  to  diveft  her  even  of  her  name» 
her  claims  are  at  an  end ;  vice  ufurps  the 
fceptrci  and  maintains  herfelf  undifturbed  on 
the  throne* 

Thofe  bloody  wars  in  which  the  Greeks 
had  been  engaged  extinguiihed  a  great 
number  of  families  accuftomed,  for  many 
ages,  to  confider  their  own  g^ry  as  infe* 
parable  from  the  glory  of  their  country  **. 
The  foreigners  and  new  men  who  fupplied 
their  places  made  the  balance  of  power  fud- 
denly  .incline  in  favour  of  the  people  p. 
The  following  example  will  {hew  to  what 
cxcefs  they  now  ventured  to  carry  ^eir  in- 
folence.  Towards  the  end  of  the  Pdopon^ 
nefian  war,  a  player  on  the  lyre>  formerly 


•  Thucyd*  lib.  3,  cap.  82. 

*  Ifocr.  de  IVic,  t*  1.  p.  404* 

f  Ariftot.  dc  Rep.  lib.  5>  cap.  3, 1. 11.  p,  389* 
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a  flave,  fince  become  a  citizen  by  his  in* 
txigues^  and  adored  by  the  multitude  for  hU 
liberality^  was  feen  to  come  into  the  general 
aiTembly  armed  with  an  axe,  and  threaten 
"with  impunity  to  cleave  the  IkuU  of  the 
firft  man  who  (hould  give  his  vote  for 
peace  ^.  A  few  years  after  Athens  was 
taken  by  the  Lacedsembnians,  and  in  a  (hprt 
time  ag^n  funk  under  the  arms  of  the  Idng 
of  Macedon. 

Such  was  the  deftiny  of  a  (late  founded 
upon  manners.  Philofophers,  who  afcend 
to  the  caufes  of  great  events^  have  faid 
that  every  age  bears,  in  fome  manner, 
within  itfelf  the  age  that  is  to  follow.  This 
bold  metaphor  contains  an  important  truth, 
confirmed  by  the  hiftoiy  of  Athens.  The 
age  of  laws  and  virtue  prepared  that  of 
valour  and  of  glory;  the  latter  produced  that 
pf  conquefts  and  of  luxury,  which  termi* 
nated  in  the  deftrudion  of  the  republic. 

At  prefent  let  us  turn  our  eyes  from  thefe 
afHiding  fcenes,  and  fix  them  on  more 
agreeable   and    more    interefting    objects, 

9  £fchin,  de  FaUl  Leg.  p.  407. 
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Towards  the  end  or  the  Peloponnefian  war 
Nature  redoubled  her  efforts,  and  oii  a  fud- 
den  gave  birth  to  a  number  of  meb  of  ge- 
hius  in  every  branch  of  knowledge.     Of 
th^fe  Athens  produced  feveral,  ahd  faw  a 
ftiil  greater  number  refort  \o  her  to  couit 
the  honour  of  her  approbation  and  efleem. 
Without  mentioning  a  Gorgias,  a  Par- 
metiides,  a  Protagoras,  ahd  hiany  other  eIo« 
quent  fophifts,  who  by  difFeminatii^  their 
doubts  multiplied'  ideas,   Sophocles,  £uri« 
pides,  and  AKftophanes,  fliohe  on  the  ttage, 
fuirounded  by  rivals  Who  fhared  in  their 
glory.     The  aftronbmer  Meton  calculated 
the  motions  of  the  heavens,  and  fixed  the 
limits  of  the  year  j  the  orators  Antiphon, 
Andocldes,  ahd  Lyfias,  diftinguifhed  them* 
ftlves  in  the  different  fpecies  of  eloquence  ; 
Thucydides,  excited  to  emulation  by  the 
applaufes  bellowed    on  Herodotus,  while 
he  read  his  hiftory  to  the  Athenians,  was 
labouring  to  merit  a  fimilar  reward ;   So* 
crates  tranfmitted  a  fublime  do£trine  to  his 
difciples,  feveral  of  whom  have  founded 
fchoolsj  able  generals  enfured  vidory  to 
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tKe  anna  of  the  republic ;.  the  ib^  magi^i^ 
flcent  edifices  were  ereded  after  the  deiigiis 
of  the  moil  able  architeds.;  the  pencils  o/f^ 
Polygnotus,  Parrhafius,  and  Zeuxis»  and  the* 
chifels  of  Phidias  and  Alcamenes^  were  ex- 
erted with  emulation  to  decorate  the  tem« 
pleSy  the  porticos^  and  public  places.    AlV 
theie  gr^  n\en,  as  alib  all  thofe  who  floi;'* 
ri£h«d  ia.  pther  parts  of  Greece,  were  pre- 
paring to  re-exift  in  pupils  wprthy  to  iuc- 
c^ed  tihfW.i  and  it;  was  eafy  to  forefee  that 
the  moft  coi;rupted  would  foon  become  the^ 
moft  ep}igh|ened  of  ages* 

Thwt  whilft  the  r^fp^ive  ftatca  of 
this  cQvntiry  wer^  nieni^ced  with  lofmg  the 
empire  both  of  the  fea  and  land,  a  peace* 
ful  dafs  qf:  gitizens  wete  laj^ouring  to  fecure 
to  It  for  ever  the.  empire  of  the  mind; 
t^eyere^Slied  in  honour  of  their  nation  a^ 
temple,  the  fQundations  q£,  which  had  been 
laid  in  the  preceding  century,  aofl  was  to 
refill  the  ravages  of  centuri^  to  come. 
The  fciences  every  day  acquired  ftrength 
by  new  difcoveries,  and  th^  arts  by  their 
continued  progrefs.  Poetry  did  not  increafe' 
6 
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her  fplendour;  but  retaining  it,  employed 
her  powers  to  embellifh  tragedy  and  come- 
dy, which  were  at  once  carried  to  their 
higheft  perfe&ion.  Hiftory,  fubjeded  to 
the  laws  of  true  criticifm,  rejected  the  mar- 
vellous, difcufled  fa&8%  and  became  an 
inftru£tive  leflbn,  which  paft  times  trans- 
mitted to  fucceeding  ages.  In  proportion 
as  the  edifice  arofe,  barren  waftes  were  dif^ 
covered  at  a  diftance,  and  others  which 
waited  only  for  more  ikilful  cultivation. 
The  rules  df  logic  and  of  rhetoric,  the  ab- 
ftradions  of  metaphyflcs,  and  the  maxims 
of  morality,  were  explained  in  works  which 
to  regularity  of  plan  united  prediion  of 
ideas  and  elegance  of  ftyle. 

Greece  partly  owed  thefe  advantages  to 
the  influence  of  philofophy,  which  arofe  out 
df  obfcurity  after  the  vi&ories  gained  over 
the  Perfians.  Zeno  appeared,  and  the  Athe- 
nians exercifed  themfelves  in  the  fubtleties 
of  the  Elean  fchooL  Anaxagoras  brought 
them  acquainted  with  the  knowledge  and 
difcoveries  of  Thales  ;  and  fome  of  them 

'  Tbucyd.  lib.  ij  cap.  to  et  zu 
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were  perfuaded  that  eclipfes,  monfters,  and 
the  diverfified  fports  of  nature,  fhould  no 
longer  be  enumerated  in  the  lift  of  prodigies: 
but  this  they  were  obliged  to  communicate  in 
confidence  * ;  for  the  people,  accuftomed  to 
confider  certain  phaenoinena  as  warnings 
from  Heaven,  proceeded  againft  thofe  phi- 
lofophers  who  wifhed  to  reclaim  them  from 
this  fuperflition,  Perfecuted  and  banifhed, 
they  learnt  that  the  truth,  to  gain  admiflion 
amongft  men,  muft  not  prefent  herfelf  un- 
veiled, but  be  clandeftinely  introduced  in  the 
retinue  of  error. 

The  arts,  finding  no  popular  prejudices 
to  combat,  met  not  with  fimilar  reftraints. 
The  temple  of  Jupiter,  begun  under  Pifif- 
tratus ;  and  that  of  Thefeus,  conflruded 
under  Cimon ;  fumifhed  the  architect  with 
models :  but  the  pidures  and  ftatues  then 
fubfifting  prefented  the  painter  and  the 
fculptor  only  with  eflays,  which  their  genius 
muft  mature  into  perfection. 

Sdme  years  before   the   Peloponnefian 
war,   Panxnus,    the    brother  of   Phidias, 

»  Plut.  in  P^*  t»  i»  p,  154.    Id.  in  NIc.  p.  538. 
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paiated  the  bs^ttle  of  Marathon  in  one  of 
th«  porticos  o£  Athens ;  audi  the  (uirprife 
of  the  fpe^or^  waa  e^rtreme,  when  thef 
perceived  th^  could  difcoycr  in  thefe  pio- 
tureg  the  chiefs  of  the  |vro  ai^iues^  He 
(iirpafled.  thpfe  who  hs^d  |)rQceded  him,  and 
almoft  9it  the  very  inftapt  was  fufpafl^d  by 
FolygQptu^  of  Thafoa,  Apollodorus  of 
^theo^S)  T^euxAS  of  Heraclea^  and  Parrhafius 
^  EphefuSf  Polyf  uotU8  was  the  firft  who 
varied  the  ei^preffionji  of  the  countenancej; 
a^d  ^syiated  froQi  thfi  dxy  m^  fervile  man-f 
ner  of  his  predeceflbrs  "  j  Jie  was  likewiie 
%ht  fiirfl;  whp  embellifiied  his  fen^  figure^ 
and  clothed  them  virith  light  and  elegant 
drapery.  J^i^  portirs^t^  bear  the.  impreffion 
of  moral  beauty,  the  idea  of  which  was. 
deeply  engraven  in  his  fonl\  He  fhould  not 
be  cenfured  for  not  fofficiently  dlverfifyifi^ 

the  tone  of  his  coloiyrs  ^ :  it  waa  the  lault  of 

.      ■     , —  ■  .  -        ■» 

*  Plin.  lib.  3 5i  cap.  S,  t.,  ii.  p.  690.  Pku|aii,  lib.  5,  cap.  1 1^ 
p.  402. 

»  P]iii.  ibid,  cap,  9.  Mem.  <k  rAoad.  des  Bell.  Lcttr. 
t.xxxv.  p.  194  ct  271. 

^  AriiU  de  Rep.  lib.  S,  cap.  5,  t.  ii.  p,  45 £•  Idf  de  PocU 
cap.  2,  t.  ii.  p.  653. 

7  Quintil.  lib.  1 2,  cap.  xo,  p.  743. 
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the  art,  which,  if  we  may  ufe  the  expreflion^ 
was  then  but  newly  born. 

Apollodorus,  in  this  branch  of  his  art, 
pofleiTed  the  refources  in  which  Polygnotus 
was  deficient :  he  produced  a  happy  mix:« 
ture  of  light  and  ihade.  Zeuxis  imnxe- 
diately  improved  on  this  difcovery;  and 
ApoUodorus,  defirous  of  authenticating  his 
glory,  exalted  that  of  his  rival.  In  a  poem 
written  by  him  he  fays ;  ^*  I  had  difco^ 
vered,  for  the  diAribution  of  ihades,  fecrets 
unknown  until  our  days ;  they  have  been 
wrefted  from  me :  the  art  is  in  the  hands  o£ 
Zeuxis  *•'• 

'The  latter  ftudied  nature  ^  with  the  fame 
attention  that  he  bellowed  on  finifhing  his 
produGions^}  thefe  are  refplendent  with 
beauties.  In  his  picture  of  Penelope  he  feems 
to  have  painted  the  manners  and  character  of 
that  princefs  ^i  but  in  general  he  has  been  leis 

*•  Hut.  de  Glon  Athen.  t.  ii.  p.  346.  I^in.  lib.  35>  cap.  9, 
t>.  691  •    Mem.  de  I'Acad^  des  Bell.  Lett.  t.  xiv.  p.  loj, 

*  Cicer.  de  InveDt.  lib.  2>  cap.  i^  t*  i.  p.  75.  DionyT. 
Halicar.  Vet.  Script.  Cenf.  cap.  i,  t.  v.  p.  417.     Flin.  ibid. 

k  Plut.  in  Per.  t.  i.  p.  159. 

«  Plin.  ibid. 

Vol.  L  G  g 
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fuccefsful  in  this  particular  than  iPolygao* 
tus^ 

Zeuxis  accelerated  the  progr^s  of  the 
art  by  the  beauty  of  his  colouring ;  Farrha^ 
fius  his  rival,  by  the  purity  and  corre^nefa 
of  defign  *,  for  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
fcience  of  proportions.  Thofe  he  gave 
his  gods  and  heroes  appeared  fo  happy,  that 
artifts  did  not  hefitate  to  adopt  them^  and 
decreed  him  the  name  of  legiflator*.  He 
had  other  titles  to  their  admiration^  He 
fliewed  Ihem,  for  the  firft  time,  exjMreffive 
airs  of  heads,  mouths  embellifhed  by  the 
graces,  and  hair  portrayed  with  delicacy  K 

To  tbefe  two  artifts  fucceeded  Timanthes^ 
whofe  works,  giving  us  to  undeiftand  more 
than  they  exprefs,  difcover  the  great  artift, 
and  ftill  more  the  man  of  wit  ^ ;  Pamphi- 
lus,  who  acquired  fuch  a  degree  of  autho- 
rity by  his  merit,  as  to  procure  fchools  for 
'■'■'■ ■'^— ^ 

^  AriftoU  dc  Poet.  cap.  6,  t.  li-p.  657. 
«  QuIntiLlib.  iz^'cap.  lo,  p^  744,    Flin.  lib.  35»cap.  9, 
f.  691. 

f  QuJntil.  rbld. 

t  PUn.  ibid.    Mem.  dc  P Acad.  t.  "tiXi  p.  266;  t.  XXt< 
>.  163. 

^  FKq.  3>id^p.  694^ 
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drawing,  from  which  Oaves  were  excluded^ 
to  be  efiablifhed  in  feveral  of  the  Grecian 
cities^.;  Euphranor,  who,  ever  equal  to 
himfelf,  excellj^'d  An  iall  the  branches  of 
painfiilg.^,  I  haViC  known  fome  of  theft 
artiftsy !  aad  .have  fince  leitrntj  that  a  pupil 
whom  I  havjfi  i^^t^r^itb  P^mphilvis^  named 
Apelles,  has  furpaflod  thenl  all.'  >  < 
.  The  progrefe  and  improveiljeot  of  fculp- 
ture  was  not  inferior  to  diia^ipfj  paintio^ 
To  jxrove  this*  it  isrriDiy  necQifary  to  repeat 
the  names  of  Phidiaj^  P^lj^cletus^  Alcamenes^ 
Scopas,  and  Praxittleay  Tbe'fiirft  lived  ia 
the  time  of  Pericles..  I  was'acqUaxoted  with 
the  Utter.  .  Thus,  m  lefs  than  th^  fpace  of 
a  fingle  cientury,  has  this  art  ^ttaAa'ed  fuch  a 
degree  bf  cxcellei^ce^  that  the  unciertt  fculp- 
tors.woilld  at  thi^xlay  be:obliged  to  blufh 
fbr  their  produdicms  and  {heir  oelebrity  ^. 

If  to  thefe  di&rent  getteral;k»i8:t!f  talents 
We  add'thbfe  which  preceded  them',  afceod* 
mg  from  Pericles  to  the  time  of  Thaks^  tha 
-=  -     ♦  •"  -     ■  ■    I.  ..I'    ;-  ■■  > 

*  Plin.lib,  35,  cap4  9,  p»^94*r  .  • 
^  Id.  Ibid.  cap.  i  i,f).  703. 

*  Plat,  in  Hipp.  Maj.  t.  iii;  p.  i^z» 
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mod  ancient  of  the  Grecian  philofqpherSf 
we  (hall  find  that  the  human  mind  has 
acquired  more  in  the  interval  of  about  two 
hundred  years  than  in  the  long  fuccefiioa 
of  preceding  ages.  What  powerful  hand 
was  it  that  fuddenly  impreiTed  on  it,  and 
ftill  preferveSy  even  to  our  days^  a  motion  at 
once  fo  rapid  and  fo  produ£kive  ? 

I  imagine  that  from  time  to  time,  perhaps 
even  in  every  generation,  Nature  fcatters 
over  the  earth  a  certain  portion  of  talents^ 
which  remain  buried  when  nothing  contri- 
butes to  develop  them,  and  awaken  as  from 
a  profoui^  ileep  when  one  amongft  them 
accidentally  opens  a  new  path  to  fame* 
Thofe  who  rufh  into  it  firft,  divide  among 
them,  if  I  may  fo  fpeak,  the  provinces  of 
this  new  empire:  thefe  their  fucceffors  have 
the  merit  of  cultivating  and  ^ving  law  tou 
But  there  are  limits  to  the  difcoveries  of 
the  mind,  as  there  are  to  the  enterprifes  o£ 
conquerors  and  navigators.  The  greateft 
difcoveries  immortalize  thofe  who  have 
made,  and  thofe  who  have  improved  them  ; 
till  at  length  men  of  genius^  no  longer  po£- 
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feffing  the  fame  refources,  ceafe  to  meet 
with  the  fame  fuccefs,  and  are  almoft  reduced 
to  a  level  with  the  clafs  of  ordinary  men. 

To  this  general  caule  feveral  partial  ones 
muft  be  added.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  great  revolution  of  which  I  fpeak,  the 
philofopher  Pherecydes  of  Scyros»  and  the 
hiftorians  Cadmus  and  Hecatseus  of  Mile* 
tus,  introduced  into  their  writings  the  ufe  of 
profe"*,  better  calculated  than  poetry  for 
the  communication  of  ideas.  Towards  the 
fame  period  Thales,  Pythagoras,  and  other 
Greeks,  brought  from  Egypt  and  the  coun- 
tries  of  the  Eaft  various  kinds  of  fcience, 
which  they  taught  to  their  difciples*  Whilft 
thefe  were  filently  taking  root  in  the  Schools 
inftituted  in  Sicily,  Italy,  and  on  the  coafts 
of  Afia,  every  thing  confpired  to  the  birth 
and  rapid  improvement  of  the  arts. 

Such  as  depend  on  the  imagination,  are 
more  efpecially  deftined  among  the  Greeks 
to  the  embellifhment  of  their  feftivals  and 
temples;   they  are  employed  likcwife  to 

«  Plm.  lib.  5,  cap.  »9,  t.  i.  p.  278 ;  lib.  7,  p,  417.    Strab. 
lib.  1 9  p<  18.    Suid.  in  Pherecyd. 
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celebrate  the  heroic, ads  of  nations^  and  the 
names  of  the  vidors  in  the  folemn  games 
of  Greece.  Difpenfers  of  the  glory  they 
psjtzkd,  the  Greeks  founds  after  the  Perfian 
war,  more  occafions  than  formerly  to  exer-r 
cife  thefe  fublime  arts, 

.  Greece,  after  enjoying  for  fomc  time  ^ 
profperity  that  increafed  her  power  %  fell 
into  a  ftate  of  diflenfion  which  gave  a  fur-* 
prifing  degree  of  adivity  to  every  nund« 
She  beheld  wars  and  vi6:ories,  riches  and 
luxury,  artifts  and  monuments;^  multiply  at 
once  within  her  bofom  :  the  feftivals  became 
more  fplendid,  public  fpedacles  more  com* 
mon ;  the  temples  were  covered  with  paint- 
ings, and  the  environs  of  Delphi  and  Olym- 
pia  with  ftatues.     On  the  fmalleft  fuccefs 
piety,  or  rather  national  vanity,  paid  aC  tribute 
to  induftry,  excited  likewife  by  an  inftitution 
which  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  arts. 
Was  a  public  fquare  or  edifice  to  be  deco- 
rated J  feveral  artifts  treated  the  fame  fub- 
jedl: :  they  exhibited  their  performances  or 
their  plans,  and  the  preference  was  given  to. 

»  Diod.  Sic*  lib*  12,  pt  72. 
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him  who  united  the  greateft  number  of 
public  fuffirages  in  his  favour  ^  More  fo- 
lemn  competitions  were  ioftituted  in  favour 
of  painting  and  mufic,  at  Delphi^  Corinth, 
Athens,  and  other  places.  The  Grecian 
cities  which  had  known  only  the  rivalry  of 
arms,  now  became  acquainted  with  that  of 
talents :  the  greater  part  of  them  afTumed  a 
new  appearance,  after  the  example  of 
Athens,  which  furpafied  them  all  in  magni- 
ficence. 

Pericles,  wifhing  to  give  employment  to 
a  people  ^  formidable  to  their  chiefs  in  the 
inaftivity  of  peace,  rcfolved  to  dedicate  to 
the  embellifliment  of  the  city  a  great  part 
of  the  contributions  furnifhed  by  the  allies 
to  fupport  the  Perfian  war,  and  which  had 
been  hitherto  kept  in  referve  in  the  citadel. 
He  reprefented  that,  by  throwing  this  wealth 
into  circulation,  it  would  procure  to  the  na- 
tion an  abundance  for  the  prefent  moment, 
jind  immortal   glory  in   futurity**.      The 


•  Plin,  lib.  36,  cap,  5,  t.  ii,  p.  725, 
P  Plut.  in  Pen  t.  i.  p.  i  j8. 
%  Id.  ibid.  p.  159. 
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(hops  of  artifts  and  the  public  places  were 
inftantly  filled  with  an  infinite  number 
of  labourers  and  mechanics,  whofe  exer- 
tions were  direded  by  intelligent  mafters^ 
after  the  defigns  of  Phidias.  Thefe  works^ 
which  a  great  empire  would  fcarcely  have 
ventured  to  undertake,  and  which  feemed 
to  require  a  long  fpace  of  time  for  their 
execution,  were  completed  by  a  little  repub- 
lic^ in  a  very  few  years,  under  the  adminif- 
tration  of  a  (ingle  man,  without  either 
fuffering  in  their  elegance  or  folidity  by 
fuch  aftonifhing  diligence.  They' coft  about 
three  thoufand  talents  ^  *• 

While  thefe  works  were  carrying  on, 
Pericles  was  reproached  by  his  enemies  with 
diffipating  the  money  of  the  fl^te,  ^^  Arc 
you  of  opinion,*-  faid  he  one  day  to  the 
general  alTembly,  **  that  the  expence  is  too 
great  ?'*  "  Far  too  great,'*  anfwered  fome 
perfon.  **  Well  then,"  replied  he,  **  I  wiU 
take  it  entirely  on  myfelf,  and  infcribe  my 
name  on  thefe  edifices.'*    "  No,  no,**  cx- 


r  Thucyd.  lib.  i»  cap.  i). 

*  See  note  VIII.  at  the  end  of  the  ^lume. 
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claimed  the  people,  ^^  let  them  be  ereded  at 
the  ezpence  of  the  tr^afury ;  and  fpare  no- 
thing  for  their  completion  V 

A  tafte  for  the  arts  began  to  introduce  it-* 
felf  among  a  fmall  number  of  citizens ;  that 
for  paintings  and  ftatues  among  the  rich. 
The  dazzled  multitude  judge  of  the  power 
of  a  ftate  by  its  magnificence ;  hence  that 
refped  for  artifts  who  diftinguiihed  them-* 
felves  by  a  happy  boldnefs.  Some  laboured 
gratuitoufly  for  the  republic,  and  had  ho- 
nours decreed  them^;  others  there  were 
who  enriched  themfelves  either  by  teaching 
pupils  \  or  exading  a  tribute  from  thofe 
who  came  to  their  workfhops  to  admire 
their  mafterly  produdions\  Several  of 
them,  elated  with  the  general  approbation, 
found  a  dill  more  flattering  recompence  in 
the  cpnfcioufnefs  of  their  fuperiority^  and 
in  the  honuge  they  themfelves  rendered  to 
their  abilities ;  nor  did  they  bluflx  to  infcribe 

•  Plut.  in  Per.  1. 1.  p.  l(So« 
Flin.  lib.  35>  cap.  9,  p.  691.    SuicL  et  Harpocr.  in 
Polygn. 

u  Flin.  ibid.  p.  6g^. 

X  u£lian.  Var*  Hifi,  lib.  4i  cap.  I2. 
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on  their  piftures,  "  It  will  be  eafier  to  cxi^ 
ficife  than  to  imitated"  Zeuxis  acquired 
fuch  great  wealth,  that  towards  the  end  of 
his  life  he  made  prefents  of  hia  paintings, 
affirming  that  nobody  was  rich  enough  to 
pay  their  value  *.  Parrhafius  had  fuch  an 
exalted  opinion  of  himfelf  as  to  lay  claim 
to  a  divine  origin*.  To  the  intoxication 
of  their  pride  was  added  that  of  the  public 
lldmiratipn. 

Though  letters  were  cultivated  more 
early,  and  with  greater  fuccefs  than  the  arts, 
it  may  be  aflerted  that,  excepting  poetry, 
they  received  lefs  encouragement  from  the 
Greeks. .  Eloquence  and  hiftory  were  held 
in  great  eftimation,  becaufe  the  former  was 
neceflary  to  the  difcuffion  of  their  interefts, 
and  the  latter  to  the  gratification  of  their 
vanity ;  but  the  other  branches  of  literature 
owe  their  improvement  rather  to  the  vi- 
gour of  the  foil,  than  to  any  protedion  of 
the  government.     In  fereral  cities  we  find 

7  Plin.  lib.  35,  cap,  9,  p,  691.     Plut.  dc  Glor,  Athc(u 
t,  ii.  p.  346. 
»  Plin.  ibid. 
*  Id.  ibid.  p.  694^ 
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fchools  for  the  athletse  maintained  at  the 
public  expence ;   but  no  where  any  perma«^ 
nent  inftitutions  for  th^  exercifes  of  the 
mind.     It   is   but  lately  that  the  ftudy  of 
arithmetic  and  geometry  have  conftituted  a 
part  of  education,  and  that  the  dodrines  of 
natural  philofc^hy  have  ceafed  to  be  an 
objed  of  averfion  and  alarm.    Under  Peri-^ 
cles,  philofophical  refearche«  were  rigoroufly 
profcribed  by  the  Athenians  ^ ;  and,  whilft 
foothfayers  frequently  received  an  honoured 
jible  public  maintenance  in  the  prytaneum  ^, 
the  phiiofophers  fcarcely  ventured  to  con- 
fide their  opinions  to  their  mod   faithful 
difciples  ;   nor  were  they  more  favourably 
received    among    other    nations.      Every 
where  the  objeds  of  hatred  or  contempt, 
they  efcaped  from  the  fury  of  fanaticifm 
only  by  holding  truth  in  captivity,  and  from 
the  virulence  of  envy  by  a  voluntary  or 
conftrained  poverty.     Though  more  tole- 
rated at  prefent,  they  are  ftill  fo  clofely 

watched,  that  on  the  fmalleft  offence  philo^ 

,.  ■  J    ■    '     1  ■  I    III  n 

^  Plut,  in  Per.  t.  i,  p.  169. 

«  SchoL  Ariftoph.  iu  N^b,  v^  jjSf 
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fophy  would  experience  a  repetition  of  all 
the  perfecution  it  has  formerly  fufferecL 

From  thefe  reflections  we  may  conclude, 
firft,  that  the  Greeks  have  always  ho* 
noured  the  talents  fubfervient  to  their  plea« 
fureS)  more  than  thofe  which  contribute  to 
their  inftru&ion ;  fecondly^  that  natural 
have  had  more. influence  than  moral  caufes 
in  the  progrefs  of  letters^  and  moral  more 
than  natural  in  that  of  the  arts ;  and  tlurdly, 
that  the  Athenians  are  not  juftified  in  at- 
tributing to  themfelves  the  origin,  or  at  leaft 
the  perfedion  of  the  arts  and  fciences^» 
Falfely  do  they  flatter  themfelves  that  they 
have  opened  and  pointed  out  to  other  na« 
tions  the  glorious  paths  to  immortality  ® ;  Na- 
ture does  not  feem  to  have  diflinguiflied  them 
from  the  other  Greeks  in  the  diftribution 
of  her  favours.  They  have  indeed  invented 
the  drama ;  they  have  produced  celebrated 
orators,  two  or  three  hifl:oriaas,  and  a  very 
fmall  number  of  painters,  fculptors,  and  able 
architeds ;  but  in  almofl  all  thefe  branches 


*  Ifocr,  Pawg,  t.  1.  p.  158* 

*  Athen.  Dcipnof.  lib.  6,  cap.  13)  p.  2  jo# 
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the  reft  of  Greece  may  produce  a  multitude 
of  illuftrious  names  to  difpute  their  claim« 
I  do  not  even  know  whether  the  climate  of 
Attica  be  fo  favourable  to  the  produdions 
of  genius  as  that  of  Ionia  and  Sicily. 

Athens  is  not  fo  much  the  birth-place  as 
the  tefidence  of  great  talents.  Her  riches 
enable  her  to  lemploy  them,  and  her  know« 
ledge  to  appreciate  tlieir  value :  the  magni* 
ficence  of  her  feftivals,  the  mildnefe  of  her 
laws,  the  nuiniber  and  complacent  chara&er 
of  her  inhabitants,  would  fuffice  to  fix  with- 
in her  walls  men  eager  to  acquire  fame» 
who  muft  have  a  theatre,  rivals,  and 
judges* 

Pericles  attached  fuch  men  to  him  by  the 
fuperiority  of  his  influence ;  Afpafia,  by  the 
charms  of  her  converfation ;  and  both,  by 
a  difceming  efteem.  Afpafia  can  be  com- 
pared only  with  herfelf.  The  Greeks  were 
ftiU  lefs  aftoniflied  at  her  beauty  than  her 
eloquence,  and  the  profundity  and  elegance 
of  her  underftanding.  Socrates,  Alcibiades, 
men  of  letters,  the  moil  celebrated  artifts, 
and  the  moft  amiable  of  the  Athenians  of 
cither  fex,  aflfembled  around  this  extraordi- 
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nary  woman»  who  commanded  the  refpedl 
of  alii  and  converfed  in  all  their  lan^ 
guages. 

.  This  fociety  t^as  the  model  of  thofe  which 
have  been  fince  formed.  The  love  of  letters^ 
trtSy  and  enjoy ments^  which  conneds  all 
inen,  and  confounds  diftinftions,  rendered 
ienfibie  the  merit  of  &  delicacy  in  language 
and  manners.  Such  as  had  received  from 
Nature  the  gift  of  pleafing^  exerted  every 
endeavour  to  pleafe }  and  this  defire  em^ 
belliOied  talents  with  new  graces.  The 
tooe  of  good  company  was  foon  diftin- 
guiihable.  This,  as  it  is  partfy  founded  ott 
arbitrary  conventions,  and  fuppofes  a  de- 
gree of  refinement  and  tranquillity  of  mind^ 
was  long  in  purifying,  and  could  never  find 
its  way  into  all  ranks  of  fociety.'  In  a 
word,  that  politenefs  which  at  firft  was  only 
the  expreffion  of  efteem,  infenfibly  degene- 
rated>  into  diffimulation ;  every  one  was 
careful  to  lavifh  attentions  upon  others,  that 
he  might  receive  ftill  greater  in  return,  and 
to  flatter  their  felf-Iove,  that  they  might 
not  wound  his  own^ 
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NOTE    1. 

On  the  Dialeds  made  ufc  of  by  Homer* 
Page  95. 


He 


LOMER  frequently  employs  the  different  dialcfb 
tof  Greece;  and  this  has  been  imputed  to  him  as  a 
fault.  It  is,  fay  thefe  critics,  as  if  a  French  writer  were 
to  lay  under  contribution  the  diale£ts  of  Languedoc,  of 
Picardy,  and  other  local  idioms*  The  reproach  is  ap^ 
paientiy  well  founded.  But  how  is  it  poffible  to  ima*- 
gine  that  Homer,  endowed  with  the  readied  and  mofl: 
fertile  genius,  fhould  have  allowed  himfeif  to  take  liber- 
ties! on  which  the  moll  inconfiderable  of  poets  would 
not  ventiu'e;  and  have  dared  to  create,  in  order  to  facilitate 
liis  verfificationy  a  fantaftic  language,  with  which  not  only 
pofterity,  but  even  his  own  age,  however  ignorant  we 
iliay  fttppofe  it,  muft  have  been  difgufted  P  It  is  more 
Natural  therefore  to  conclude  that  he  made  ufe  of  the 
ufual  language  of  his  time* 

Among  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece,  the  fame 
letters  figaified  founds  more  or  lefs  afpirated,  or  mort 
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cff  more  or  Icfs  open ;  the  fame  word$  had  ferend  tci* 
minations,  and  were  varioufly  modified.  Thefc  undoubt- 
edly were  irregularities,  but  fuch  as  are  common  enough 
In  the  infancy  of  languages^  and  fuch  as  might  well 
have  fubfifted  for  a  Ibng  time  among  the  Greeks,  from 
the  frequency  of  emigrationsi  When  thefe  tribes  of 
people  were  completely  fettled,  certain  modes  of  fpeedt 
became  peculiar  to  certsun  diftridh ;  and  it  was  at  this 
period  that  language  was  divided  into  dialefls,  which  of 
themfelves  were  fufceptible  of  fubdivifions*  The  fre^ 
quent  variations  words  have  undergone,  as  we  fee  in 
the  moft  ancient  monuments  of  our  own  language,  givd 
us  re;tfon  to  prefUme  diat  the  fame  thing  has  happened 
in  the  language  of  Greece* . 

To  this  general  reafon  we  muft  add  another  relative 
to  the  country  in  which  Homer  wrote.  Tlie  Ionian 
colony,  which,  two  centuries  before  the  birth  of  that 
poet,  went  to  fettle  on  the  coafts  of  Afia  Minor,  under 
Naoclus,  the  fon  of  Codrus,  was  in  a  great  meafure  convb 
pofed  of  lonians  from  Peloponncfus  j  but  they  were 
joined  likewife  by  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Thebest| 
Phocis,  and  fomc  other  countries  of  Greece  {a). 

It  appears  to  me  probable,  therefore,  that  the  language 
made  ufe  of  by  Homer  was  formed  from  a  mixture  of 
the  refpeftivc  idioms  of  thefc  emigrants  with  thofe  of 
the  jEolians  and  other  Greek  colonies  bordering  on  lo*. 
nia ;  but  that  at  length,  by  the  pfogreflive  alterations 
common  to  all  languages,  fome  diale£^s  were  circum- 
scribed within  certain  ciries,  and  aflumed  more  diftind 
charad^ers,  retaining  neverthelefs  varieties  fuffieient  t6 

(a)  PaitfuUsy  lib.  7t  cap.  3 >  p.  529. 

atte^ 
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«itteft  the  ancient  confufion.     And  in  fafl:  Herodotus, 

'  who  wrote  four  hundred  years  after  Homer  (A),  admits 

four  fub-divifions  in  the  dialcft  then  fpoken  in  Ionia  (r). 


NOTE    IL 

On  Epimenides*     Page  120. 

JlLVERT  thing  relative  to  Epimenides  is  full  of  ob- 
fcurity.  Some  ancient  authors  make  him  come  to  Athens 
towards  the  year  60©  before  Chrift.    Plato  is  the  only 
one  who  fixes  the  date  of  this  journey  to  the  year  500 
before  the  fame  aera  (rf).    This  diiEculty  has  perplexed 
the  modern  critics.    It  has  been  faid  that  the  text  of 
Plato  was  corrupted ;  but  this  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  the  cafe.     It  has   likewife  been  faid  that  there 
were    two    perfons    of    the    name    of  Epimenides; 
but  this  fuppofition    is    deftitute   of  probability.     In' 
fine,   after  fome  ancient  authors,  who  make  Epime- 
nides live  154,  157,  nay  even  299  years,  fome  have 
ventured  to  advance  that  he  came  twice  to  Athens ; 
the  firft  time  at  the  age  of  forty,  and  the  fecond  at  that 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  (e).    It  is  indeed  poflible  that 
this  may  be  true ;  but  it  is  ftill  more  fo  that  Plato  was 
miftaken*    For  further  fatisfaAion  the  reader  may  con- 
fult  Fabriciud  (/). 

(li^  Hefodot.  lib.  2»  cap.  53. 
Ic)  Id.  lib.  J,  cap.  141. 
U'S  Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  i,  t.  ii.  p.  64«. 
ie)  Corfin.  Faft.  Att.  t.  iii.  p.  72. 

(/)  Fabric.  Bibl.  Cnec.  C  i.  p.  36  et  50a.    Bnicker.  Hiflor.  Crit. 
Fhilof.  t.  i.  p.  4x9. 

Vol.  I.  H  U 
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NOTE    III. 

On  the  Authority,  of  Fathers  at  Athens. 
Page  141. 

W  HEN  we  fee  Solon  depriving  fathers  of  the  power 
of  felling  their  children,  as  they  had  formerly  done,  we 
can  with  difficulty  believe  that  he  allowed  them  to  put 
them  to  death,  as  feveral  ancient  writers  pofterior  to 
that  legiflator  have  aflerted  [g).  I  {hould  rather  be  in- 
clined  to  credit  the  teftimony  of  Dionyfius  of  Halicar- 
nafliis,  who  in  his  Roman  Antiquities  (^)  obferves  that 
by  the  laws  of  Solon,  Pittacus,  and  Charondas,  the 
Greeks  only  permitted  fathers  to  difinherit  their  chil- 
dren; or  expel  them  thdr  houfcs,  without  fuffering 
them  to  inflift  any  feverer  punifliments.  If  the  Greeks 
afterwards  gave  a  greater  extent  to  the  paternal  power. 
It  is  to  be  prefumed  that  they  borrowed  the  idea  from 
the  Roman  laws« 


NOTE    IV. 

On  the  Song  of  Harmodius  and  Ariftogiton. 
Page  174. 

AtHENuSEUS  (0  has  given  us  one  of  the  fongs  conu 
pofed  in  honour  of  Harmodius  and  Ariftogiton,  whicb 
M.  de  la  Nauze  (i)  has  thus  tranflated : 

{g)  Scxt.  Empir.  Pyrrh<iii.  Hypot.  lib.  3,  cap.  24.  p.  i8o.     HtUoA« 
J£thiop.  lib.  I,  p.  24.     Vid.  Meurf.  Them.  Attic.  Ub«  i,  cap.  a. 
(k)  Dionyf.  Halic.  fib.  1,  cap.  16.  p.  292. 
(1)  Athen.  Hb.  15,  cap.  15,  p.  69;. 

Mem.  de  1  'Acad,  dci  btU^  Ltm,  ;  z.  p.  U"* 
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**  i  will  wear  my  fword  covered  with  myrtle 
branches,  like  Harmodius  and  Ariftogiton,  when  they 
flew  the  tyrant,  and  eftabliihed  equality  of  laws  in 
Athens. 

**  Beloved  Harmodius !  thou  art  not  dead :  they  fay 
thou  liveft  in  the  iflands  of  the  blbfled,  where  is  th^ 
fwift-footed  Achillesj  and  Diomed  the  valiant  fon  of 
Tydeus* 

**  I  will  wear  nAy  (word  covered  with  niyrtlc- 
branches,  like  Harmodius  and  Ariftogiton,  when  they 
flew  the  tyrant  Hipparchus  at  the  feftival  of  tht  Pana- 
tfaenaea* 

"  Msty  yout  glory  be  etefnal,  beloved  Harniodius, 
beloved  Ariftogiton  !  fince  you  have  fiain  the  tyrantj  and 
eftabliflied  equality  of  laws  in  Athens/' 


NOTE    V* 

On  the  Trcafures  of  the  Kings  of  Perfia. 
Page  1964 

W  E  fee,  by  what  is  faid  in  the  text,  tha  reafon 
why  Alexander  found  fuch  vaft  fums  accumulated  in 
the  treafuries  of  Perfepolis,  Sufa,  Pafagarda,  &c.  (/)• 
I  doubt,  notwithftanding,  whether  we  ihouldgive  credit 


(/)  Arrian.  lib.  3,  cap.  16,  p.  128.    IbicU  cap.  18,  p.  131*  Quint  Curt. 
lib.  5,  cap.  6»    Dio4.  Sic.  lib.  17*  p*  544*    i^Kit  in  Al^.  |..i..p.  686. 

Hb» 
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to  Juftin,  when  he  fays  (m)  that,  after  the  conqiicft  of 
Perfiai  Alexander  annually  drew  three  hundred  thou^ 
fand  talents  from  his  new  fubje£ls,  which  would  make 
about  fixteen  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  French 
livres  (or  fixty-feven  millions  and  a  half  fterling). 


NOTE    VI. 

On  the  Bridges  of  Boats  built  over  the  Hellef- 
pont,  by  Order  of  Xerxes.     Page  23 1. 

X  H£S£  two  bridges  began  at  Abydos,  and  termi- 
nated a  little  below  Seftus.  It  is  now  known  that 
this  pa£&ge,  which  is  the  narroweft  part  of  the 
ftrait,  is  only  about  375I  toifes  (or  800  yards)  wide. 
As  the  length  of  the  bridges  is  faid  to  have  been  feven 
ftadia,  M.  D' Anville  has  from  thence  inferred,  that  thefc 
ftadia  were  only  51  toifes  (108  yards)  each(//). 


NOTE    VIL 

On  the  Number  of  Grecian  Troops  under  the 

Command  of  Leonidas  at  Thermopyte. 

Page  251, 

1  SHALL  now  lay  before  the  reader  the  eftimatcs  of 
Herodotus,  lib.  7,  cap.  202 ;  of  Paufanias,  lib.  lo^ 
cap.  20,  pag.  845 ;  and  of  Diodorus,  lib.  11,  p.  4. 


f; 


)  Juftin.  lib.  ijy  cap.  t. 
»)  Mem.  del'Acad.  des  Bell.  Lcttr.  U  nviiLp .  334. 
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469 


TROOPS    OF    PELOPONNESUS. 


According  to  Herodotus. 

1  According  to  Paufanias. 

According  to  Diodonis. 

Spartans   -      -      30o|Spartani     - 

-      300 

Spartans    -     • 

300 

Tcgeatae     -    -       500 

Tegeatse     - 

-      soo 

Lacedsemooians 

7o» 

Mantineans      -       500 

Mantineans 

-      500 

Orchomenians  -     120 

Orchomenians 

-      120 

Arcadians       -       looe 

Arcadians    - 

-       lOOO 

Corinthians      -       400 

CorinthiaQs 

.    400 

Phliuntians      -       200 

Phliuntians 

200 

Other  Sutes  of) 
Peloponnefus  ) 

Myceneans   -    -      80 

Myceneans 

-           80 

3000 

Total     -     J 100               Total 

-       3100 

Totol     - 

400© 

OTHER   STATES 

OF   GREECE. 

Thefpians        -      700 

Thefpians    - 

-       700 

Milefians    .    . 

1000 

Thcbans    -     -       400 

Thebans      - 

.      400 

Thcbans    .     - 

4o« 

Fhociaas    -     -     1000 

Phocians      - 

-     1000 

Phocians 

1009 

Opuntlan-  Locrians 

Locrians     - 
ToUl    - 

-     6000 

Locrians     -    - 
Total     . 

1000 

Total     -    5200 

I  T»200 

7400 

Thus,  according  to  Herodotus,  the  cities  of  Pelo- 
ponnefus fumifhed  3100  foldiers,  the  Thefpians  700, 
the  Thebans  400,  tlie  Phocians  1000 ;  total  5200^ 
without  reckoning  the  Opuntian-Locrian$,who  marched 
in  a  body. 

Paufanias  follows,  for  the  other  nations,  the  calcula* 
tion  of  Herodotus,  and  conjectures  that  the  Locrians 
amounted  to  6000;  which  gives  a  total  of  1 1,200  men« 

According  to  Diodorus,  Leonidas  repaired  to  Ther- 
mopylae at  the  head  of  4000  men,  among  whom  were 
300  Spartans^  and  700  Lacedaemonians,  He  adds  that 
Hh3 
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this  body  was'foon  reinforced  by  looo  MUefiant, 
400  Thebans,  1000  Locrians,  and  almoft  an  equal 
number  of  Phocians  j  total  7400  men.  On  the  other 
liand,  Juftin(<?)  and  other  authors  fay  that  Leonidas 
had  but  4000  men* 

Thefe  doubts  would  perhaps  vanlfti,  if  we  had  all  th« 
infcriptions  which  were  engraved  after  the  battle  on 
<ivc  columns  crefted  at  Thermopylae  (p).  We  ftiU  have 
that  of  the  augur  Megiftias(y)}  but  this  throws  no 
light  on  the  fubjeft :  the  others  were  confecratcd 
^o  the  foldiers  of  the  diflFerent  nations.  On  that  of 
the  Spartans  it  is  faid  they  were  300  i  on  another  it 
tvas  infcribed,  that  4000  foldiers  of  Peloponnefus 
had  fought  againft  three  millions  of  Persians  (r).  That 
of  the  Locrians  is  quoted  by  Strabo,  who  does  not  give 
us  the  particuls^rs  (/) :  the  number  of  their  foldiers 
muft  have  been  aH  it.  We  have  not  the  laft,  which 
was  doubtlefs  for  the  Thefpians  *,  for  it  could  not  be 
f  ither  for  the  Phocians,  who  did  not  fight  \  or  the  The? 
bans,  who  had  gone  over  to  Xerxes  when  thefe  monu- 
ments were  cre£led. 

The  following  are  a  few  reflexions  to  recondle  the 
preceding  eftimates : 

1.  It  is  evident  that  Juftin  relied  folely  on  the  in- 
fcription  in  honour  of  the  nations  of  Peloponnefus^ 
when  he  allows  only  4000  men  to  Leonidas. 

2.  Herodotus  does  not  fix  the  number  of  the  Lo- 
» 

(0)  Juftin.  lib.  2,  cap.  it. 
1^)  Strab.  lib.  9,  p.  429. 
(f )  Herodot.  lib.  7,  cap.  228. 
(r)  Id.  ibid, 
(i)  Strab,  ibid. 
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crians.  tt  is  only  by  a  flight  conje£lure  that  Paufanias 
makes  it  amount  to  6ooo.  In  the  firft  place,  Strabo 
may  be  oppofed  to  him,  who  pofitively  fays  (/)  that  Leo- 
nidas  received  from  the  neighbouring  nations  only  a 
fmall  number  of  foldiers  $  and  next,  Diodorus  Siculus, 
who  in  his  eftimate  allows  only  1000  Locrians. 

3.  In  the  enumeration  of  thefe  troops,  Diodorus 
has  omitted  the  Thefpians  {u)j  though  he  makes  men- 
tion of  them  in  the  courfe  of  his  narration  (x) :  in- 
itead  of  the  Thefpian3  he  reckons  jooo  Mileiians.  No 
people  of  this  name  are  known  on  the  continent  of 
Greece.  Paulmier(j?)  is  of  opinion  that  we  fhould 
fubftitute  the  name  of  Malians  for  that  of  Mileiians. 
'li'hefe  Malians  had  at  firft  fubmitted  to  Xerxes  (z); 
and,  as  we  might  be  furprifed  at  feeing  them  united 
with  the  Greeks,  Paulmier  fuppofes,  from  a  paflage  of 
Herodotus  (a),  that  they  did  not  declare  openly  for 
the  Perfians  until  after  the  fight  at  Thermopylae.  1$ 
it  however  to  be  piefumed  that,  inhabiting,  as  they  did, 
an  open  country,  they  would  have  dared  to  take  up. 
arms  againft  a  powerful  nation  to  which  they  had 
fwom  obedience  ?  It  is  much  more  probable  that,  in 
the  affair  of  Thermopylae,  they  furniflicd  fuccours 
neither  to  the  Greeks  nor  Perfians;  but  that,  after 
the  battle,  they  fent  fome  fhips  to  join  the  fleet  of  the 
latter.    By  whatever  means  this  error  has  crept  into  th^ 


(/]  Strabt  lib.  9,  p.  429^ 

!»)  Diod.  lib.  ir^p.  5. 
x)  Id.  ibid.  p.  8. 
(y)  Palmer.  Exercit.  p.  to6* 
(x)  Diod.  lib.  119  p.  3. 
(«)  HerodoCvlib.  8,  cap.  66^ 
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text  of  Diodorns,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  inftead  of 
looo  Milefians,  we  fliould  read  700  Thefpians. 

4.  Diodorus  adds  700  Lacedaemonians  to  the  300 
Spartans;  and  his  teftimony  is  clearly  confirmed  by 
lliat  of  Ifocrates  (*).  Herodotus  does  not  mention 
lliem,  perhaps  from  their  not  beginning  their  march 
till  after  Leonidas-  I  have  however  thought  it  right  to 
admit  them.  Independent  of  the  authorities  of  Dio- 
dorus and  Ifocrates,  we  know  that  the  Spartans  feldom 
took  the  field  without  being  accompanied  by  a  body^  of 
Lacedxmonians.  It  is  alfo  certain  that  the  cities  of 
Peloponnefus  fumifhed  4000  men:  this  number  was 
clearly  exprcfTed  in  the  infcription  placed  upon  their 
tomb;  yet  Hetodotus  reckons  only  3100,  not  thinking 
it  neceflary  to  mention  the  700  Lacedaemonians,  who, 
according  to  all  appearance,  joined  Leonidas  at  Ther- 
mopylce* 

To  conclude  thefc  remarks — ^Herodotus  carries  the 
number  of  the  combatants  to  5200 ;  and  if  we  add  on 
the  one  hand  700  Lacedaemonians,  and  on  the  other 
the  Locrians,  whofe  number  he  has  not  fpecified,  and 
who  are  ftated  by  Diodorus  only  at  1000,  we  fhall  have 
6900  men. 

Paufanias  reckons  11,200  men;  and  if  we  add  the 
700  Lacedaemonians  he  has  omitted,  after  the  example 
of  Herodotus,  we  ihall  have  11,900,  Let  us  reduce, 
with  Diodorus,  the  6000  Locriatis  to  1000,  and  wefhaU 
have  a  total  of  6900  men. 

The  calculation  of  Diodorus  gives  us  7400  men.    If 

we  change  the  1000  Milefians  into  700  Thefpians,  wc 

. .  ■-- "  ...-,..  ^ 

{&)  Ifocr.  in  Fjuieg>  t.  i.  p.  164  ;  et  in  Archid*  t.  ii.  p.  6&« 
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fcall  liave  7100:  on  the  whole  therefore  we  may  fay, 
that  Leonidas  had  with  him  aboul:  7000  men* 

It  appears  by  Herodotus  (c)  that  the  Spartans,  ac- 
cording to  cuftom^  were  accompailied  by  Helots.  An- 
cient authors  have  not  coniprifed  them  in  their  cfli- 
mates;  and  poflibly  they  did  not  exceed  the  number 
of  300, 

When  Leonidas  learnt  that  the  enemy  were  attempt- 
ing to  turn  his  army,  he  fent  back  the  greater  part  of 
his  troops,  retaining  only  tlic  Spartans,  the  Thefpians, 
and  Thebans,  which  formed  a  nominal  body  of  1400 
men  :  but  the  greater  part  had  periihed  in  the  firft  at- 
tacks ;  and,  if  we  may  credit  Diodorus  {d)y  Leonidas  had 
no  more  than  500  foldiers  when  he  determined  to  at- 
tack the  Ferfiancamp. 


NOTE     VHL 

On  the  Sums  expended  on  the  Public  Edifices 
creeled  by  Order  of  Pericles,     Page  456- 

1  HUCYDIDES  (0  gives  us  to  underftand  that  tlicy 
amounted  to  3700  talents  -,  in  which  calculation  he  com- 
prifes  not  only  the  expence  of  the  Propylaea,  and  other 
edifices  built  by  order  of  Pericles,  but  that  of  the  fiege  of 
Potidaea.  This  fiege,  fays  he  elfewhere  (/),  coft  2000 
talents;  there  would  therefore  only  remain  1700  for 


II 


Herodot  lib.  7,  cap.  229 ;  et  11' •  8,  cap.  25. 
Diod.  lib.  ti,  p.  8,  9. 
Thucyd.  lib.  2,  cap.  13. 
{/)  Id.  ibid.  ^ap.  70. 
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the  works  undertaken  by  the  dire£lion  of  Pericles.  But 
an  ancient  author  {g)  reports  that  the  Pxppylxa  alone 
coil  20 1  a  talents. 

To  refolve  this  difficulty,  let  us  obferve  that  Thu- 
cydides  has  only  given  us  the  ftate  of  the  Athenian 
finances  for  the  precife  time  when  the  Peloponnefian 
war  was  determined  on  ;  that  the  fiege  of  Potidaea  was 
then  fcarcely  begun ;  that  it  lafted  two  years ;  and  that 
the  hiftorian,  in  the  former  pafiage,  fpoke  only  of  the 
firil  expences  of  the  fiege.  Suppofing  that  they  then 
amounted  to  700  talentSj  we  will  appropriate  the  re-^ 
maining  3000  to  the  buildings  with  which  Pericles  em- 
belliflied  the  city.  3000  talents,  at  5400  livies  each 
talent,  make  16,200,000  livres  (or  675,000 1.  fterling) ; 
but  as,  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  the  talent  might  be  worth 
300  livres  more,  we  Ihall  have  17,100,000  livres  (or 
712,5001.  fterling). 

iil,  Heliod.  ap.  Harpocr.  et  Suid.  ux  VfmK 
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